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“I HAVE PLAYED MY LAST GAME OF BRIDGE” 
Painting by William D. Stevens 


Illustrating “ Her Last Bridge.” Page 172 
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GOOD - HOUSEKEEPING - MAGAZINE 


- Conducted in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household 


The College Woman 


in Business 


By A. W. ROLKER 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY M. C. PERLEY 


Her Part in the Great World of Affairs, and How Her Training Equips Her 


HE sales manager for a big Eastern 
manufacturing company advertised 
in the newspapers for a young 

woman stenographer. He might have 
called up his typewriter people and de- 
scribed the sort of stenographer he wanted, 
and inside of half an hour the agony would 
have been ended. But the work required a 
certain sane and intelligent sort of girl 
rather than a mere routine stenographer, 
and he had experienced trying to describe 
over a ’phone the kind of girl he was after. 

At nine-thirty of the morning when the 
advertisement appeared the manager 
thought he had stumbled into a junior 
sufragette convention at his office. One 
by one, he had the twenty-two young 
women file into his presence. Some wore 
velvet slippers and silk dresses; some wore 
shirtwaists that showed the wear of the 
day before; some had their wits frightened 
out of them; others, too anxious to please, 
were over friendly; some were naturally 
stupid, and said nothing; others, naturally 
bright, said “‘ain’t.”” With the patience of 
an angel the manager interviewed politely, 
ending each interview by promising to 
“let her know in case she was wanted.” 
Then came the last applicant. 

She was twenty-one years old, with a 
plain but bright face, and was dressed 
neatly, but without jewels or other unnec- 
essary ornaments. Frankly and openly she 
looked directly at the manager, as she 
spoke without haste or embarrassment. 

“¥ waited until last, because I did not 
know if I had any right to take up your 
time,” she said. I am anxious to break in 
with some big company like this one. I 
am a graduate of College, and I know 


I could learn to do almost any kind of work. 
The trouble is, I don’t know anything 
about stenography. All I can do in that 
line is to operate a typewriter.” 

There was probably no valid reason, that 
the other twenty-one girls could have seen, 
why this young woman should have landed 
the job; but the manager explained his 
reasons later. ‘“ What I wanted was brains, 
not an automaton that could only put 
what I dictated on paper” he said. “I 
wantec an assistant to take my place, and 
to fill it here in the office while I was away. 
This young woman showed from the first 
that she had brains and breeding, and 
tact; and that she would know how to 
handle herself in business. She stood out 
among the rest of those girls like an officer 
above a company of raw recruits.” 

“Stood out among those girls like an 
officer above a company of raw recruits” 
exactly defines the advantages the college 
woman has in business over her less trained 
sisters. For two, three, or four years the 
college girl is trained in various branches 
of arts and sciences. She herself does not 
realize at the time what good a general 
knowledge of astronomy will do her, should 
she take up life behind a counter. She 
does not see how her course in chemistry 
or physics will benefit her, should she go 
into an office. Nor does she realize what 
integral calculus or co-ordinate geometry 
can have to do with her success as a busi- 
ness woman in general. It is only when 
she has rounded out the full course, and 
measures up with other women in business 
life, that she finds the benefit she has de- 
rived from so many years of mental gym- 
nastics. 
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HE WANTED BRAINS 


She finds that she has cultivated the 
habit of detail; that she can concentrate 


her mind whenever she will; that she has- 


learned how to feach herself; and, most im- 
portant of all, that she has acquired confi- 
dence in her own ability, and shows this in 
her poise and bearing. 

Business houses all over the country have 
come to realize the superiority of a college 
trained girl over the one who has been 
reared at home.” Often the words “college 
graduate” are enough to open the door for 
employment. In a suburban town lived a 
young woman stenographer who. was a col- 
lege graduate. Owing to a dissolution of 
partnership she had lost one of those excel- 
lent, hard-to-get positions, where work and 
surroundings are congenial and the salary 
is satisfactory. She had found her first posi- 
tion through a friend, and almost despaired 
of getting another like it. She advertised 
in the newspapers and got many answers, 
most of which she could see from the very 
letterheads that she did not want. It was 
beginning to look as if she might have to 
take any old thing, when she confided her 
troubles to a man friend. 

“Let’s see what you put in the paper,” 
the man said. He read it and remarked, 
“H’m! I thought you were a college grad- 
uate?” 

am.” 

“What’s the matter? Are you ashamed 
of that?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then why in the name of common 
sense don’t you include that in your ‘ad’?” 

The advertisement was rewritten to read 


simply: “Stenographer, high class. Col- 
lege graduate.” There were four instead 
of twelve or fifteen answers to this adver- 
tisement, but all four were from important, 
well-known, exclusive houses. And the 
position landed was even superior to the 
one that had been lost.” 

In the offices of many prominent business: 
men, college women only are employed as 
stenographers, and the salaries are high. 
This is especially true of law offices, where 
it is the policy to foster an atmosphere of 
refinement and breeding, from the white 
haired gatekeeper to the yellow haired 
office boy who carries visitors’ cards to 
members of the firm. 

Undoubtedly the most valuable accom- 
plishment the college girl can add to her 
education is a course in stenography and 


. typewriting. Equipped with this readily 


acquired profession as a stepping stone, 
the business houses of the country, with 
their vast opportunities for advancement, 
are wide open to her. And her success 
depends upon her own skill and clever- 
ness. 
Five years ago a young college graduate 
got a position at twelve dollars a week in 
the home office of a certain insurance com- 
pany that employed more than two hun- 
dred women stenographers. She had a 
desk in one of the three big rooms where 
the girls were employed, and the first thing 
she noticed was that there were several 
operators who could outspeed her, both at 
“taking” and on the machine. After sit- 
ting in front of a machine from nine in the 
morning until five in the afternoon, she 
practiced evenings until she had acquired 
the speed she wanted. ; 

The president of the company had his 
own personal stenographer who worked 
like greased lightning. Every once in a 
while, however, this young woman, relying 
upon “pull,” took a day off, in which case 
the next best operator was sent to take her 
place. The “next best” was what the col- 
lege girl had developed herself into, and she 
was chosen to take the dictation. This 
happened when she had been only two 
months with the company and from the 
day she first took dictation from the old 
gentleman, she had the place of his regular 
stenographer. 

Telling her own experience this young 
woman said: “When you take the dicta- 
tion of a man, month in and month out, 
you can’t help becoming fairly familiar with 
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his business. Now and then, a man, with 
his head full of all kinds of affairs dictates 
a wrong initial; or he fails to round out a 
sentence as he would if he were less wor- 
ried; or he makes use of some conspicuous 
unimportant word a number of times in 
succeeding sentences; or he may even re- 
peat some trivial point already alluded to in 
the earlier part of a letter. Whenever I 
caught mistakes of this kind I took it upon 
myself to correct them without saying any- 
thing. 

“One day, after reading over his letters 
the president called me and said, ‘I’m rotten 
at dictating and I know it. How is it the 
letters always read so smoothly after you’re 
done with them?’ I had to confess. 

“ After that, in most cases my chief sim- 
ply outlined what he wanted to say, and 
left the wording of letters to me. And 
then one day he said, ‘I’m going to get you 
a stenographer; its a shame to pile you up 
with work. Hereafter you are my secre- 
tary. Your salary will be doubled.’ That 
was before I was one year with the com- 
pany. 

“As private secretary I opened and ar- 
ranged all business letters for the president. 
Soon I found that I knew enough to answer 
many of these letters myself, and I did so 
on my own account, leaving my letters to 
be approved only. That’ took a load off 
the president. He thanked me with an- 
other substantial raise in salary, and there- 
after I attended to most of the correspond- 
ence outright. 

“About this time much was said about 
welfare work for employees and all that 
sort of thing, and one day my employer 
said, ‘I’d like you to go down among the 
stenographers and study the work there 
and the general situation, and make recom- 
mendations that will be beneficial to the 
girls in our employ’. 

“My first recommendation was for a 
half hour recess in the forenoon and an- 
other in the afternoon. I told the girls that 
we expected no less work out of them for 
this concession. We got more work. But 
those details are beside the mark. As a 
result of my investigation I was made 
chief of stenographers in addition to my 
other work. I got an additional salary, 
and later an acting chief of stenographers 
who worked under my directions. 

“Would I have known enough to beat 
my way to the top if I had not gone to 
college? The secret in the first place was 


FROM STENOGRAPHER TO PRIVATE SECRETARY 


in realizing that if a man wants help he 
wants help, and I assisted my chief the 
best I knew how. I would lie awake nights 
planning how I could take some of his work 
upon my shoulders.” 


RSs. The Private Secretary a 

The incident of the college girl private 
secretary is no unusual one. Big com- 
panies all over the country have their 
woinen who have similarly forged to the 
top, and in nine cases out of ten they are 
college women. 

It makes no difference what line of work 
the college woman begins with. Before 
she has been long at her new duties the ad- 
vantage of her training lifts her swiftly to 
the top row, over the heads of her less 
fortunate sisters. Just as a man who has 
practised athletics can outdo the man who 
is “soft,’’ so the college woman finds that 
she is the master. Chemistry and botany 
have trained her mind to the habits of ob- 
serving closely; mathematics have taught 
her to reason. While the ordinary girl will 
sit with her hands in her lap, awaiting com- 
mand as if she were a kid office boy, the 
girl with a trained mind sees openings 
where she can make herself useful, and 
forges to the front. 

How a college education can possibly aid 
in such prosaic work as selling goods over a 
counter may appear a mystery. There are 
hundreds of incidents, however, that prove 
that it does. A department store in one of 
our biggest cities numbered among its hun- 
dreds of saleswomen a girl, who was a col- 
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lege graduate. The young woman was em- 
ployed behind a ribbon counter. 

There are department stores and there 
are department stores, but this particular 
one was spelled without capitals. The 
store did not pretend to cater to a high 
class of trade. It was after the lower middle 
class customers, who were willing to do 
without frills and fancy things so long as 
they got their money’s worth. The trouble 
was that this atmosphere had crept through- 
out the entire shop among the salesgirls. 
Customers were waited on in a half-hearted, 
take-it-or-leave-it manner. The day the 
college girl began work there, the first thing 
that struck her was the indifference shown 
by her mates. 

“To save me, I could not see why this 
should be.the case here any more than in 
the fashionable stores uptown.” she said 
in telling of her experience. “I knew how 
I wanted to be waited on when I shopped, 
and I could see no reason why the cus- 
tomers in this store should not be treated 
in the same way. 

“T did the best I knew how. If I hap- 
pened to be sitting down when I saw a cus- 
tomer coming toward the ribbon counter, 
I would arise promptly. In showing goods 
I did not act as if I were going through a 
formality. I tried to give the impression 
that I enjoyed my work. I would unroll 
ribbons and hold them up to the light or 
against a shirtwaist, to show color effect. 
Now and then customers were grateful for 
suggestions. 

“Tt took me a week or two to get myself 
where I wanted to, and by that time I no- 
ticed that customers would stand waiting 
for me, even though other girls at the 


counter stood idle. At times I was waiting 
on three customers at once, always making 
sure to give main attention to the first 
comer. 

“At the end of a month I was sent for 
by the superintendent. ‘They tell me you 
sell more ribbons than the other three girls 
put together in your department,’ he said. 
‘I have been observing your methods lately. 
Who taught you to sell goods?’ 

“T told him it was a matter of common 
sense and observation. ‘Do you think you 
could teach those other girls your method?’ 
he asked. I said I could, providing I was 
given the proper authority, and he told me 
to start right in. One after another the 
girls picked up wonderfully. Inside of ten 
days I was sent to the jewelry counter to 
teach salesmanship. By this time I had 
been nicknamed the ‘Professor,’ but the 
girls took to the instruction kindly. I did 
not go at them hammer and tongs, but 
pointed out that it was to their own inter- 
est to be top notch at selling. 

“From one counter to another I was 
sent, but I could see an objection to this 
plan. It would take me a year or so to 
make the rounds of the departments, and 
by the time I had finished with the last 
counter I would have to start all over again 
at the first one on account of newcomers. 
I thought out a short-cut method, and took 
it to the superintendent. 

“«Every day between the slack hours of 
9.30 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. let me take one 
girl from each department and start a 
class in salesmanship. Inside of six days I 
will turn you out so many finished sales- 
girls. When I have finished with the first 
class we can start a second, taking another 
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girl from each counter. Inside of six weeks 
you won’t recognize your own store.’ 

“That was only the beginning. While I 
was perfecting myself, I would visit other 
big department stores, and pick up new 
ideas from standing around and observing. 
Nights I read every scrap I could find re- 
garding salesmanship. I learned a lot from 
observing counter displays. That opened 
anew field for morning lectures. I induced 
the superintendent to offer prizes for coun- 
ter displays and other improvements. In 
less than three months the store was alive 
with new interest and friendly rivalry. 

“As for myself, I jumped from a ribbon 
salesgirl at $6.00 a week to chief saleslady 
at $1,000 a year, all inside of twelve weeks. 
To-day there is not a girl in the store who 
is not under me. I have been here only 
seven months and figure I have done fairly 
well, but there is no telling what the future 
will hold. Do you think I could have done 
all this without having been trained how to 
think?” 

Wherever the college woman appears she 
forges to the front. Start her in a publish- 
ing house as a stenographer, and before 
long, if she has not been gobbled up as 
secretary to some head of a department, she 
is working her way up until she blossoms 
forth as an editor. Start her behind a 
counter, and before the average girl has 
had time to make up her mind whether the 
floorwalker is a handsome man or a horrid 
old crank she is teaching her mates the 
business. Start her behind another counter, 
and before the ordinary girl dares speculate 
on her first fifty cent raise, she has gradu- 
ated from the sales department and is in 
the buying end. 


A young college woman, totally green in 
business, started behind the shirtwaist 
counter in a woman’s furnishing store. 
Before she was there three days she figured 
that selling shirtwaists was not what she 
was cut out for. She heard much during 
this time about a significant person re- 
ferred to in whispers as the “buyer.” She, 
it was said, made almost as much money 
as the “boss.” The college girl decided 
that she had found her vocation. The 
trouble was, how to get there by short 
route. While selling shirtwaists as if every 
cent were to go into her own pocket, she 
thought the riddle out. 

“Tf I were a buyer, with the responsi- 
bility of buying tens of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of shirtwaists that may or may 
not sell, I would want to get in touch with a 
clever saleswoman and know every scrap 
of important comment made about my 
waists by the people that come into the 
store,” she argued. “I hear much that 
would be of interest to Miss M., and here 
goes.” 

She went to the buyer’s office during the 
luncheon hour. “I don’t know if you care 
to hear some of the verdicts about the new 
lines of waists, but I heard enough from 
customers this morning to show that a few 
numbers will go like wildfire,” she said. 
“All hands will want No. —; Nos. — and 
—will go, but this one doesn’t seem to 
move at all.” The buyer asked questions; 
and finally, on the strength of what she 
had heard, she called up two manufacturers 
and canceled one, curtailed another, and 
increased three orders. After that, every 
now and then the buyer called up the col- 
lege girl, and consulted with her. 
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STENOGRAPHY IS IMPORTANT 


One day she said “You are too valuable 
a girl for a counter. Why don’t you be- 
come an assistant buyer? I know where 
there is going to be an opening, and if you 
like I will recommend you.” 

As assistant buyer the college girl came 
much in touch with salesmen, and after a 
few weeks she informed one of these men 
that she was open for a buyer’s position 
and asked him to let her know when he 
heard of an opening. When she was tipped 
off she started for the berth. 

“But we want an experienced buyer, not 
an assistant” the manager protested. 


As a Buyer 


“T beg your pardon,” she returned, “but 
you only think you want an experienced 
buyer. An experienced buyer that will 
load you up with mistakes is of no use to 
you. You want a buyer, experienced or 
otherwise, who will buy shirtwaists that 
will sell. That’s the kind of a buyer I am. 
I have served my way from behind a coun- 
ter up, and know what I am talking about.” 

She got the place at $1,500 to start with. 
To-day there is not a more successful buyer 
in the business. Once a week she spends a 
day behind the counter and plays salesgirl, 
getting first impressions of what customers 
think of her selections. From $6 a week to 
$1,500 a year inside of eight months comes 
near being a record climb for man or woman, 
in or outside of college experience. 

If there is one accomplishment that a 
course of college studies develops more than 
another it is the knack of analysis. In 


business nothing is more important. If a 
business thrives there is a sound reason for 
it, and it is well to know what it is. On 
the other hand, if a business sickens there 
is a tangible reason for this, too, and it be- 
comes a matter of life or death to be able 
to ferret this out. 

Not so long ago there was a man who: 
owned a big typewriting machine exchange. 
He sold new and secondhand machines; he 
rented out machines by the month, and re- 
paired machines. All told, he cleared some- 
thing like $8,000 a year when the usual 
thing happened. He went into the auto- 
mobile business. That is, he bought him- 
self a blue car with yellow wheels and be- 
gan to smash records for speed fines. 

All this time he was neglecting his type- 
writing business. When this began to run 
down, he consoled himself at a grog shop; 
and then one day the crash impended. 

Into the employ of this man had come a 
€ollege woman, a year or so before. She 
was a stenographer and kept the books for 
the concern. To her the defunct owner 
came. “I guess you can take this business. 
I’m done with it. There is nothing in it” 
and then he went into details. It was use- 
less to try and dissuade him. He was in- 
tent only upon escaping creditors. That 
evening the woman sat in her little hall 
bedroom and pondered. She knew well 
that all the business needed was to be con- 
ducted properly Someone ought to go out 
and try to sell machines, to put renting ma- 
chines that had been turned into plugs, 
back into working order. The business she 
knew had been a splendid one, and there 
was no reason why it could not be built up 
again. By the time she awoke next morn- 
ing she had made up her mind. 

She went to the chief creditor and said: 
“Tf you try to collect at present what is 
coming to you you will not get ten cents on 
the dollar. Let me take over the business 
and give you long-time notes, and I'll pay 
you every cent.” The creditors after look- 
ing into the matter, accepted. She went 
to a printer and had cards printed stating 
that the business was under new manage- 
ment. By sacrificing two new machines 
out of the stock for spot cash, she got 
enough money to pay a month’s rent and 
to hire two competent repair men. Her 
first calls were upon disgruntled former cus- 
tomers. Eight of these she got back in one 
day. The next day she got six more old 
customers. By the end of the week she 
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had sixty machines out, and breathed 
easier. Before a month was up she had 
every machine in the place rented. 


Women Can Get a Hearing 


The next step was breaking in several 
bright women to canvass offices to sell 
new machines “I don’t want to work with 
men,” she said. “I’ve seen enough of how 
men work. If I get women that are at- 
tractive they will get a hearing four times, 
where men do not get the chance to open 
their mouths.” 

The experiment worked like a charm. In 
less than six months the owner began to 
discount her notes, and her business was 
where it had been in its palmiest days. At 
the present time this woman is studying 
the situation of how to sell and to rent 
typewriting machines by mail orders 
throughout the country. 

In a big Eastern city was a certain man 
who was in the silk commission business. 
He was a good natured, vacillating sort of 
individual, who would put a geography 
(small size) in the seat of his youngster’s 
trousers before he would administer a 
spanking; and he was as fit for business as 
he was to bring up children. Year after 
year he went steadily backward. For- 
tunately he was married to a woman who 
had been trained at college, and had 
learned to think and argue and reason. 
She was grass green in practical business, 
but had always taken an interest in hearing 
men talk of business, and she had read 
much about salesmanship. When things 
grew very warm indeed for her husband 
she confided a plan to him. 

“We'll leave the boy home with his 
grandmother, and see if together we can- 
not succeed in business,” she said. 

The evening of the first day of business 
she said, “I see one fault—you’ve got no 
salesmen. You’ve got men that wear 
trousers and carry samples, but they are 
no salesmen! That’s what ails your busi- 
ness chiefly. You are known as a star 
salesman, but you can’t be ail over at once. 
Why don’t you break your men into your 
way of selling?” 

The commission man had heard of sales 
managers for big companies who did every- 
thing, but he had no salesmanager and it 
had never occurred to him to apply the 
system personally. Next morning he called 
a salesman into his office. 
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FROM SALESLADY TO BUYER 


“Otto,” he said, “I am a customer. 
You’re a silk salesman. Sell me a bill of 
goods.” Otto’s jaw fell, and he blushed 
and stammered until he grasped what was 
expected of him, after which he made a 
pitiful display. But by the time the inter- 
view was finished he knew something about 
selling. Then the next man was taken in 
hand. Inside of a week results showed, 
for though the commission man _ himself 
was no executive, he certainly was a sales- 
man. Day by day he drilled his six men. 

Meanwhile the college wife had gathered 
enough knowledge to know that there were 
bad accounts on her husband’s books. She 
did not know a ledger from a bill of lading, 
but she understood, from remarks that her 
husband made, what the trouble was. 
“Cut these people out, but get your 
money,” she advised. That was all that 
was necessary. The husband was like a 
fly wheel that needed a shove to start him 
going. He lacked the power to diagnose 
what was wrong. Once started he was all 
right. 

For six months, on and off, the woman 
accompanied her husband. By the time 
she had completed her work, he had moved 
into a more suitable district, had new store 
fixtures, and only one man left out of, the 
original batch of incompetent salesmen. 
The business was past the crisis and things 
were looking up. 

All this happened four years ago. To- 
day there is not a sounder silk commission 
house in the business. It is the commission 
man himself who boasts of what his college 
wife did for his business. 
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By 


MAY SINCLAIR 


Author of “ The Divine Fire,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


LL afternoon, since three o’clock, he 

had sat cooling his heels on the hotel 

veranda. And all afternoon he had 
been a spectacle of interest to the beautiful 
cosmopolitan creature who watched him 
from her seat under the palm tree in the cor- 
responding corner. 

She had two men with her, and when she 
was not occupied with one or both of them 
she turned her splendid eyes, gaily or sol- 
emnly, on Oscar Thesiger. And every time 
she turned them, Thesiger, in his corner, 


evening without giving any reason. 


darkened and flushed and bit his mustache 
and twirled it, while his eyes answered hers 
as he believed they meant him to answer. 
Oscar Thesiger was not a cosmopolitan him- 
self for nothing. 

And all the time while he looked at her he 
was thinking, very miserably, of little Vera 
Walters. She had refused him yesterday 
Her 
cruelty (if it wasn’t cruelty he’d like to know 
what it was) remained unexplained, incom- 
prehensible to Oscar Thesiger. 
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For if she didn’t mean to marry him, why 
on earth had they asked him to go abroad 
with them? Why had they dragged him 
about with them for five weeks, up and 
down the Riviera? Why was he there 
now, cooling his heels on the veranda of 
the Hotel Mediterranee, Cannes? That 
was where the cruelty, the infernal cruelty, 
came in. 

And her reasons—if she had only given 
him her reasons, it was all he would have 
asked for. But, of course, she hadn’t any. 
What possible reason could she have? It 
wasn’t as if he’d been a bad lot, like her 
French brother-in-law, Paul de Vignolles. 
Good Lord, the things he knew about De 
Vignolles! He himself was, as men go, a 
fairly decent sort. He had always known 
where to draw the line. De Vignolles 
didn’t. And he wasn’t ugly like De Vig- 
nolles. On the contrary, he was, as men go, 
distinctly good looking. He knew he was. 
glances of the beautiful and hypothetical 
stranger assured him of it, and he had looked 
in the glass not half an hour ago to reassure 
himself. Solid he was, and well built; and 
he had decorative points that pleased—a 
fresh color, eyes that flashed blue round a 
throbbing black, a crisp tawny curl-in his 
short mustache and shorter hair. He was 
well off; there wasn’t a thing she wanted 
that he couldn’t give her. And he was the 
admired and appreciated friend of her ad- 
mired and appreciated sister, Agatha de 
Vignolles. 

And, for poor little Vera, as far as he could 
see, the alternatives to marrying him were 
dismal. It was either marrying a French- 
man, since Agatha had married one, or 
living forever with that admired and appre- 
ciated woman and looking after the little 
girls, Ninon and Odette. She had been 
looking after them ever since he had first 
met her and fallen, with some violence, in 
love with her. 

It was a bit late now to go back on all 
that. It had been an understood thing. 
Vera herself had understood it, and she— 
well, she had lent herself to it very sweetly, 
shyly, and beautifully, as Vera would. If 
she hadn’t, he wouldn’t have had a word to 
say against her decision. 

It wasn’t as if she had been a cold and 
selfish woman like her sister. She wasn’t 


cold; and, as for selfish, he had seen her with. 


Agatha and the little girls! It was through 
the little girls that he had made love to her, 
that being the surest and shortest way. He 
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had worked it through Ninon and Odette. 
He had carried them on his back by turns 
that very afternoon, in the heat of the sun, 
all the way—that terrible winding way— 
up the Californie Hill, to the Observatory at 
the top, where they had sat drinking coffee 
and eating brioches, he and Vera and Ninon 
and Odette. What on earth did she suppose 
he did it for? 

But she hadn’t supposed anything; she 
had simply understood, and had been ador- 
able to him all afternoon. Not that she had 
said much. Vera didn’t say things. But 
her eyes—her eyes had given her away! 
They had been as soft for him as they had 
been for Ninon and Odette. 

Why, oh, why, hadn’t he done it then? 

He couldn’t, because of those two infernal 
bilingual little monkeys. They were cling- 
ing to her skirts all the way down the hill. 

They were going to Nice the next day; 
and that evening the De Vignolles had gone 
down to the casino, and Vera hadn’t gone. 
It would have been all right if the children 
had not been allowed to sit up to see the con- 
juror conjuring in the lounge. But they 
had sat up, and that had brought it to ten 
o’clock before he had Vera for a minute to 
himself. 

He may have chosen his moment badly. 


. It wasn’t easy to chose it well, living, as the 


De Vignolles did, in public. And, perhaps, 
if they hadn’t had that little difference of 
opinion, he and she— 

It was in the evening that they had it— 
between the conjuring tricks and the chil- 
dren’s chatter in the public, the intolerably 
public, lounge; and it was only a difference 
of opinion concerning the beauty of the won- 
derful and hypothetical lady who was then 
looking at him,who had never ceased to look 
at him and Vera and the children when any 
of them were about. 

Thesiger couldn’t get Vera to say that the 
lady was beautiful, and the little that she did 
say implied that you couldn’t be beautiful if 
you looked like that. She was not beauti- 
ful (Thesiger had admitted it) in Vera’s way; 
and, on the whole, he was glad to think that 
Vera didn’t look like that. But there was, 
he had contended, a beauty absolute and 
above opinion, and the lady had it. That 
was all. 

Perhaps, now he came to think of it, he 
ought not to have drawn Vera’s attention to 
her, for he knew that Vera had thought of 
her by the things she hadn’t said. And, 
what was worse, he knew what Paul de 
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Vignolles thought by the things he had said 
—things implying that if the lady were hon- 
est, appearances were against her. 

Of her and of her honesty Thesiger hadn’t 
felt very sure himself. He had found him- 
self continually looking at her to make sure. 
He had been looking at her then, with Vera, 
across the little table on the lounge, where 
she and her two men sat drinking coffee and 
liqueurs. She had kept thrusting her face 
between the two as she talked. She wore 
a rose in her bronze hair, which made him 
dubious. And when their eyes had met, as 
they were always meeting (how could he 
help it?) his doubt had leaped in him and 
fastened on her face. Her face had held 
him for a moment or so, with all his doubt; 
and he had stared at her and flamed in a 
curious excitement, born of Vera’s presence 
and of hers, while he smiled to himself fur- 
tively under the mustache he bit. 

And then he had seen Vera looking at him. 
For a moment she had looked at him with 
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wide, grave eyes that stayed wide until she 
turned her head away suddenly. And the 
lady who was the cause of it all had got up 
and removed herself, softly and, for her, 
inconspicuously, taking her two men with 
her out into the garden and the night. 

Of course he had understood Vera. He 
had seen that it was jealousy, feminine jeal- - 
ousy. And that was why, in the drawing- 
room afterward, he had hurried up his pro- 
posal, to make it all straight. 

And she had refused him without giving 
any reason. She had gone off to Nice by 
the one forty-four train with the De Vig- 
nolles— Paul and Agatha and Ninon and 
Odette. She had left him in the great gay, 
exotic hotel above the palm trees, above the 
white and ivory town, above the sea; left 
him alone with the loveliness that made him 
mad and miserable; left him cooling his 
heels on the veranda, under the gaze, the dis- 
tinctly interested gaze, of the beautiful and 
hypothetical stranger. 


“ Eat, little Binky, eat” 
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The Beautiful, Hypothetical Stranger 


OW beautiful she was he realized after 

H a dinner that figured in his memory 
as one of those dinners that he had 

not enjoyed; though, as a matter of fact, he 
had enjoyed it, or the mere distraction of it. 
By way of distraction he had taken the table 
next tohers, facing her where she sat between 


her two men. She was an American; that 
fact had at first made his doubt itself a little 
dubious. And she was probably from the 
South—they were different there. Hence 
her softness, her full tone, her richness, and 
her glow. Hence her exotic strain that 
went so well with the false tropics of the 
scene. But, whether she were a provincial 
or an urban, or, as she seemed, a cosmopoli- 
tan splendor, Thesiger was not cosmopolitan 
enough to tell. She might have been the 


supreme flower of her astounding country. 
She might have been, for all he knew, unique. 

She was tall; and her body, large and 
massive, achieved the grace of slenderness 
from the sheer perfection of its lines. Her 
attire, within the bounds of its subservience 
to Paris, was certainly unique. It was 
wonderful, the amount of decoration she 
could carry without being the worse for it. 
Her head alone, overand above its bronze 
hair—coil on coil and curl on curl—sus- 
tained several large tortoiseshell pins, a gold 
lace filet, and a rose over eachear. It was 
no more to her than a bow of black ribbon 
to a young girl. Old rose and young rose 
mingled delicately in the silks and gauzes of 
her gown. Here and there a topaz flashed 
rose from her bodice and from the dusk of 
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her bared neck. There was a fine dusk in 
her whiteness; in the rose of her face; in 
the purplish streaks under her eyes, and in 
the deeper dusk about the roots of her hair. 
And gold sprang out of her darkness there; 
gold and bronze and copper gleamed and 
glowed, and glowed and flamed on every 
coil and curl. 

Her eyes held the light gloriously. They 
were of a luminous, tawny brown, wide apart 
and slightly round, with a sudden fineness 
at the corners. The lids had thick black 
lashes, so short that when they dropped they 
had the effect of narrowing her eyes with- 
out darkening them. Her nose, small and 
straight, was a shade too broadly rounded at 
the tip, but that defect gave a sort of soft- 
ness to her splendor. Of her mouth The- 
siger could not judge. He hadn’t seen it at 
rest. And when she talked her white teeth 
flashed at him and disturbed him. 

As he lookeg at her, disturbed, and he 
hoped, disturbing, he thought of little Vera 
Walters; of her slender virginal body; of 
her small virginal face, smooth, firm, and 
slightly pointed like a bud; of her gray eyes, 
clear as water, and of the pale gold and faun 
of her hair. He thought of her tenderness 
and of her cruelty. He caught himself 
frowning at it over the mousseline de volaille 
he was eating, and just then he thought that 
the other woman who was looking at him 
smiled. Most certainly she gazed. 

The gaze was condoned and allowed by the 
two men who followed it. She was superb; 
but the men—to his irritated vision, the 
men were awful! To begin with they were 
American; altogether too American for The- 
siger. One, whom the lady addressed with 
some ceremony as Mr. Tarbuck, was the big, 
full type; florid, rough-hewn, civilized by 
the cut of hisclothesand the excessive clean- 
ness of his shaving. From the first he had 
oppressed and offended Thesiger by his large 
and intolerably genial presence. The other, 
whom she familiarly and caressingly called 
Binky, was small and lean and yellow. He 
had a young face with old, nervous lines in it 
—the twitching, tortured lines of the victim 
of premature high pressure, effete in one 
generation. The small man drank; most 
distinctly and disagreeably he drank. He 
might have been the wreck of saloon bars, or 
of the frequent convivial cocktail, or of sav- 
age, solitary drinking. 

Thé lady seemed to be traveling under 
Tarbuck’s awful wing, while the outrageous 
Binky wandered conspicuously and some- 
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what mysteriously under hers. She was 
attentive to the small man and peeled his 
peaches for him; while the large man, smil- . 
ing largely and with irrepressible affection, 
peeled hers. The large man (flagrantly 
opulent) had ordered peaches. He sup- 
posed they’d be the one thing that durned 
hotel hadn’t got. 

Thesiger conceived a violent hatred for 
him and for the small man too. He always 
had hated the male of the American species. 
He looked on him as a disagreeable and alien 
creature. At his best, a creature of preda- 


. tory instincts who appropriated and monop- 


olized all those things of power and beauty 
that belonged, properly speaking, to his bet- 
ters. At his worst a defiler of the sacred 
wells, and murderer and mutilator of the 
language—of his, Oscar Thesiger’s, language. 

The two were murdering it now; the 
large man with a terrible slow assurance in 
the operation; the small man, as it were, 
worrying it between his teeth, disposing of 
it in little savage snaps and jerks and nasal 
snarlings. He would stop eating to do it. 
That was when his beautiful and hypotheti- 
cal companion left him to himself. 

For the lady had a curiously soothing and 
subduing effect on the small man. Some- 
times, when his snarls were too obtrusive, 
she would put out her hand, her small, per- 
fect hand, and touch his sleeve; and he 
would cease snarling and begin to peck 
feebly at the things before him, or at the 
things before her, as the case might be. 
Thesiger actually saw her transferring the 
entree she had just tasted from her own 
plate to his. He heard her coaxing and 
cajoling him, calling on him by his offensive 
name of Binky: “Eat, little Binky! Little 
Binky, eat!” 

There seemed to be some rule in a game 
they had, by which, if she first touched or 
tasted anything, Binky could not honorably 
refuse it. It was clear that she had a hold 
on the small man. Thesiger had noticed 
that, when she canceled his orders for 
drinks, he made no resistance, while he bit- 
terly resented Mr. Tarbuck’s efforts at con- 
trol. She would then inquire gayly of Mr. 
Tarbuck whether he was in command of 
this expedition, or was she? 

Tonight, her fine eyes being considerably 
occupied with Thesiger, the small man as- 
serted his independence and was served, 
surreptitiously, as it were, with a brimming 
whiskey and soda. He had got his hand on 
it when the lady shot out a sudden arm 
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She sat very still, and with one raised hand held her drifting veil 
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across the table, and, with a staggering dex- 
terity and impudence, possessed herself of 
his glass. Over the rim of it she kept her 
eyes on him; narrowed eyes, darting mockery 
of Binky under half-closed lids—and with 
her head tilted back she drank. She drank 
daintily, about an inch down; and then she 
gave the glass to the large man and he, as if 
honor and chivalry compelled him, also. 
emptied it. 

“Did you that time, Binky,” she mur- 
mured. 

Thesiger heard her. She was looking at 
him, obviously to see how his fastidiousness 
had taken it. She leaned forward, her el- 
bows on the table, and her head, propped on 
her hands, tilted slightly backwards; and 
she gazed at him under her lowered eyelids 
with her narrowed, darting eyes. Then 
suddenly she lowered her chin and opened 
her eyes, and he met them full. 

Her gaze, which had at first fascinated, 
now excited him. Very curiously it excited 


him, seeing that he was thinking about Vera 
Walters all the time. So unabashed it was, 
and so alluring, such challenge and encour- 
agement it sent to the adventurous blood, 
that, under it, the passion that Vera would 
have none of detached itself from Vera with 
a fierce revulsion, and was drawn and driven, 
driven and drawn toward that luminous and - 
invincible gaze. And Thesiger began to say 
to himself that the world was all before him, 
although forhim Vera had walked out of it; 
that he was a man of the world, andthat he 
didn’t care. 

It seemed to him that the beautiful Amer- 
ican smiled again at him. Then she got up, 
and swept down the dining hall, swinging 
her rosy draperies. The two men followed 
her, and Thesiger was left alone in that vast 
place, seated at his. table and staring into 
a half-empty wine glass, to the embarrass- 
ment of the waiter who hovered by his chair. 

After all she left him an ultimate scruple; 
he could not altogether trust his doubt. 


Roma 


Ir was a fine night, and the lounge was 
almost deserted. Thesiger, searching it for 
someone he could speak to, counted four old 
ladies and their middle-aged companions; 
three young governesses and their charges 
only less young; and one old gentleman, 
fixed by an extreme corpulence in his arm- 
chair, asleep over Le Figaro, while one pon- 
derous hand retained upon his knee Le Petit 
Journal. Nowhere any sign of the transat- 
lantic mystery and her companions. It 
occurred to Thesiger that it might interest 
him to know her name (he hadn’t heard it) 
and even the number of her room. 

He strolled to the racks on each side of the 
great staircase, where the visitors’ names 
were posted, and after a prolonged investiga- 
tion he came upon the three: Miss Roma 
Lennox, Mr. Frank Binghan-Booker, and 
Mr. Theobald G. Tarbuck, of New York 
City, U. S. A. Their respective numbers 
were 74, 75, and 80. What was odd, the 
opulent Tarbuck (number 80) occupied a 
small room looking over the garage at the 
back; while 74, Mr. Frank Bingham- 
Booker, who was visibly impecunious, and 
75 luxuriated. Thesiger shook his head 
over the social complication and gave it up. 


The lounge was no place for him. He 


Lennox 


went out, down the Californie Hill and along 
the Avenue des Palmiers, with some idea of 
turning eventually into the Casino. He was 
extraordinarily uplifted. He thought that 
he was feeling the enchantment of the lucid 
night above the sea; the magic of the white 
city of the hills; feeling the very madness of 
the tropics in the illusion that she made with 
her palm-trees and their velvet shadows on 
the white pavement. 

He had come to the little Place before the 
Casino, set with palm trees. Under the elec- 
tric globes, the naked stems, the branches, 
naked to the tip, showed white with a livid, 
supernatural, devilish, and iniquitous white- 
ness. The scene was further illuminated, 
iniquitously, as it were, through the doors 
and windows of the Casino, of the restaur- 
ants, of the brasseries, of the omnipresent 
and omnipotent American Bar. If there 
was really any magic there, any devilry, any 
iniquity, it joined hands with the iniquity 
and devilry in Oscar Thesiger’s soul, and led 
them forth desirous of adventure. And, 
walking slowly and superbly under the white 
palm trees, the adventure came. 

As the light fell on her superb approach, he 
saw that it was Roma Lennox—Roma Len- 
nox walking, oh Lord! by herself, like that, 
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after ten at night, in Cannes, on the pave- 
ment of the Place. She was coming toward 
him, making straight for him, setting her- 
self unavoidably in his path. He had been 
prepared for many things, but he had not 
been prepared for that; for the publicity, 
the flagrance of it. And yet he was not con- 
scious of any wonder. Rather he had a 
sense of the expectedness, the foregoneness 
of the event; and a savage joy in the cer- 
tainty she gave him, in his sudden abso- 
lution from the ultimate scruple, and the 
release from that irritating, inhibiting doubt 
of his doubt. 

He raised his hat and inquired urbanely 
whether he might be permitted to walk with 
her a little way. 

She had stopped and was regarding him 
with singular directness. 

“Why, certainly,” she said. 

They walked the little way permitted, 
and then, at her suggestion, they sat to- 
gether under the palm trees on one of the 
chairs in a fairly solitary corner of the 
Place. 

He saw now that she had changed her 
gown and that, over some obscurer thing, 
she wore a long, dull purple coat with wide- 
hanging sleeves. Her head was bound and 
wound, half eastern fashion, in a purple veil, 
hiding her hair. In her dark garb, with all 
her colors hidden, her brilliance extin- 
guished, she was more wonderful than ever, 
more than ever in keeping with the illusion 
of the tropics. 

His hands trembled and his pulses beat as 
he found himself thus plunged into the heart 
of the adventure. He might have been put 
off by the sheer rapidity and facility of the 
thing, but for her serious and somber air that 
seemed to open up depths, obscurities. 

She sat very still, her profile slightly 
averted, and with one raised hand she held 
her drifting veil close about her chin. They 
sat thus in silence a moment, for her mys- 
tery embarrassed him. Then, slowly and 
superbly, over her still-averted shoulder she 
half turned her head toward him. 

“Well,” she said, ‘“‘haven’t you anything 
to say for yourself? It’s up to you.” 

Then, nervously, he began to say things; 
to pay her the bare-faced, far from subtle 
compliments that had served him once or 
twice before on similar occasions, if any oc- 
casion could be called similar. Addressed 
to her they seemed somehow inadequate. 
He said that, of course; inadequate he knew 
they were. 


“T’m glad you think so,” said Miss 
Lennox. 

“T—I said I knew it.” 

“Oh—the things you know!” 

“And the things you know,” he grew fer- 
vid. “Don’t pretend you don’t know 
them. Don’t pretend you don’t know how 
a man feels when he looks at you.” 

‘And why should I pretend?” 

She had turned round now with her whole 
body, and faced him squarely. 

“Why should you? Why should you?” 

Lashed, driven, as he judged she meant 
him to be, by her composure, his passion 
shook him and ran over him; from the 
tips of his fingers, stroking the flung sleeve 
of her coat; from the tip of his tongue, 
uttering the provoked, inevitable things 
that came from him hushed for the crowd, 
but for her hurried, vehement, unveiled. 

She listened without saying one word; she 
listened without looking at him; looking, 
rather, straight in front of her, and tilting 
her head a little backward before the ap- 
proach of his inflamed, impetuous face. 

He stopped, and she bent forward slightly 
and held him with the full gaze of her serious 
eyes. 

““What—do you think—you’re doing?” 
she asked slowly. 

He said he supposed that she could see. 

“T can see a good deal. I see you think 
you’re saying these things to me because 
you’ve found me here at this peculiar time, 
in this peculiar place, and because I haven’t 
any man around.” 

‘“No, no. That wasn’t it. I—I assure 
you.” 

A terrible misgiving seized him. 

“Why did you do it?” she asked sweetly. 

“‘T—upon my word, I don’t know why.” 

For it seemed to him now that he really 
hadn’t known. 

“T’ll tell you why,” said Roma Lennox. 
“You did it because you were just crazy 
with caring for another woman—a nice, 
sweet girl, who won’t have anything to say 
to you. And you’ve been saying to yourself 
you’re durned if she cares, and you're 
durned if you care. And all the time you 
feel so bad about it that you must go and do 
something wicked right away. And taking 
off your hat to me was your idea of 
just about the razzlingest, dazzlingest, 
plumb-wickedest thing you could figure 
out to do.” 

He rose and took off his hat to her again. 

“Tf I did,” he said, “I beg your pardon. 
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Fact is, I—I—I thought you were somebody 
else.” 

“T know it,” said she and paused. “Was 
it a very strong likeness that misled you?” 

“No. No likeness at all. It’s all right,” 
he added, hurriedly. “I’m going—I—I 
can’t think how I made the mistake.” 

He looked at the scene, at thenocturnal 
prowlers and promenaders, at the solitary 
veiled and seated figure, and he smiled. In 
all his agony he smiled. 

“And yet,” he said, “somebody else will 
be making it if I leave youhere. Somebody 
who won’t go. I'll go if you like, but——” 

“Sit down,” she said, “sit down right 
here. You’re not going till you and I have 
had a straight talk. Don’t you worry about 
your mistake. I meant you to come up and 
speak to me.” 

That staggered him. 

“Good Lord! What on earth for?” 

“Because I knew that if I didn’t you’d go 
up and speak to somebody else. Somebody 
who wouldn’t let you go.” 

She was more staggering than he could 
have thought her. 

“But, dear lady, why?” 

“Why? It’s quite simple. You see, I 
saw you and her together, and I took an 
interest—I always do take an interest—so 
I watched you. And then—weill—I saw 
what you thought of me for watching. At 
first I was just wild. And then, afterward, 
I said to myself I didn’t know but what I’d 
just as soon you did think it, and then we’d 
have it out and we’d see what we could 
make of it between us.”’ 

“Make of it?” he breathed. 

“Well, I suppose you'll have to make 
something of it, won’t you?” 

“Between us?” he smiled, faintly. 

“Between us. I suppose if I’ve made you 
feel like that I’ve got to help you.” 

“To help me?” 


“To help anyone who wants it—you don’t 
mind if I keep on looking at the Casino in- 
stead of looking at you? I can talk just the 
same. And then, you see, it was because of 
me she left you, by the one forty-four train.” 

“Because of you?” 

“Because of the way you looked at me 
last night. She saw you.” 

He remembered. 

“She saw that you thought I wasn’t 
straight; and she saw that that was what 
interested you.” 

“ Ah,” he cried, “I was a cad! Why don’t 
you tell meso? Why don’t youpitchintome?” 

“Because I fancy you’ve got about 
enough to bear. You see, I saw it all, and 
I was so sorry—so sorry.” 

She left it there a moment for him to take 
it in—her beautiful, astounding sorrow. 

“And I just wanted to start right in and 
help you.” 

He murmured something incoherent, 
something that made her smile. 

“Oh, it wasn’t for the sake of your fine 
eyes, Mr.-I-don’t-know-your-name. It was 
because of her. I could see her saying to her 
dear little self, ‘That woman isn’t straight. 
Heisn’t straight, either. He won’t do.’ That’s 
the sort of man she thought you were.” 

“But it wasn’t as if she didn’t know me; 
as if she didn’t care. She did care.” 

“She did indeed.”’ 

“Then why,” he persisted, “did she leave 
me?” 

“Don’t you understand?”—her voice 
went all thick and tender in her throat— 
“She was thinking of the children. You 
couldn’t see her with those teeny, teeny 
things and not know that’s what she would 
think of.” 

“But,” he wailed, “it wasn’t as if they 
were her own children.” 

“Oh, how stupid you are! It was her 
own children she was thinking of.” 


“The Finer For Her Handling ”’ 


“So that was her reason,” he said pres- 
ently. 

“Of course. Of course. It’s the reason 
for the whole thing. It’s the reason why, 
when a young man like you sees a young 
woman like me—I mean like the lady 
you thought I was—in an over-stimulat- 
ing and tempestuous place like this, in- 
stead of taking off his silly hat to her, he 


should jam it well down over his silly ears 
and quit!” 

“You keep on saying ‘what I thought you 
were.’ I can’t think how I could or why 
I did.” 

“TI know why,” she replied, serenely. 
“You fancied I had more decorations in my 
back hair than a respectable woman can 
well carry.” 
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She meditated. 

“T thought I could afford a rose or two. 
But it seems I couldn’t.” 

“You? You can afford anything—any- 
thing. All the same—” 

“Well, if I can afford to sit with you, out 
here, at a quarter past ten, on this old 
heathenish piazza, I suppose I can.” 

‘All the same—” he persisted. 

She meditated again. 

“All the same, if it wasn’t those roses, I 
can’t think what it was.” 

“Dear lady, it wasn’t the roses. You are 
so deadly innocent I think I ought to tell 
you what it was.” 

“Do,” she said. 

“Tt was, really, seeing you here, walking 
by yourself. It’s so jolly late, you know.” 

She drew herself up. “An American 
woman can walk anywhere at any time.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, of course. But for 
ordinary people, and in Latin countries, it’s 
considered, well, a trifle singular.” 

She smiled. 

“You puzzle me,” he said. “ Just now you 
seemed perfectly aware of it. And yet—” 

“And yet?” she raised her eyebrows. 

“And yet, well—here you are, you know.” 

“Here I am, and here I’ve got to stay, it 
seems. Well—before that?” 

“Before that?” 

“Before this?” She tapped her foot, im- 
patient at the slow movement of his thought. 
“Up there, in the hotel?” 

“Oh, in the hotel. I suppose it was seeing 
you with—” 

It was positively terrible, the look with 
which she faced him now. But his idea was 
that he had got to help her (hadn’t she 
helped him?) and he was going through with 
it. It was permissible; it was even impera- 
tive, seeing the lengths, the depths, rather, 
of intimacy that they had gone to. 

“Those two,” he said. “They don’t 
seem exactly your sort.” 

“You mean,’’ said she, “they are not 
exactly yours.” 

She felt the shudder of his unspoken 
“Heaven forbid!” 

“T suppose,” she continued, “if a Euro- 
pean man sees any woman alone in an hotel 
with two men whom he can’t size up right 
away as her blood relations, he’s apt to 
think things. Well, for all you know, Mr. 
Tarbuck might be my uncle, and Mr. Bing- 
ham-Booker my half-brother.” 

“But they aren’t.” 

“No. As far as blood goes, they aren’t 


any more to me than Adam. You have 
me there.” 

There was a long pause, which Thesiger, 
for the life of him, could not fill. 

“Well,” she reverted, “Mr. Whoever- 
you-are, I don’t know that I owe you an 
explanation.” 

“You don’t owe me anything.” 

“All the same I’m going to give you one, 
so that the next time you'll think twice 
before you make any more of your venera- 
ble European mistakes. It isn’t every 
woman who’d know how to turn them to 
your advantage. Perhaps you’ve seen 
what’s wrong with Mr. Bingham-Booker?” 

He intimated that it was not practicable 
not to see. “If I may say so, that makes it 
all the more unfitting—” 

“That’s all you know about it, Mr. —” 

“Thesiger,” he supplied. 

“Mr. Thesiger. That boy has to be 
taken care of. He was killing himself with 
drink before we came away. He’d had a 
shock to his nerves; that’s what brought it 
on. He'was ordered to Europe as his one 
chance. Somebody had to go with him; 
somebody he’d mind. And there wasn’t any- 
body he did mind, but me. I’ve known him 
since he was a little thing, in knickerbockers, 
that high. So we fixed it that I was to go 
out to look after Binky; and Binky’s 
mother—he’s her only son—was coming out, 
too, to look after me. We cared for appear- 
ances as muchas youdo. Well, the day be- 
fore we sailed her married daughter was 
taken sick, in the inconsiderate way that 
married daughters have, and she couldn’t 
go. And, do you know, there wasn’t a 
woman that could take her place. They 
were afraid, every one of them, because they 
know. She lowered her voice to utter it: 
“Tt makes him mad.” 

“My dear lady, it was a job for a trained 
nurse.” 

“Trained nurse? They couldn’t afford 
one. And we didn’t want a uniform hang- 
ing around, and rubbing it into the poor boy 
and everybody elsethat he was anincurable 
dypsomaniac.”’ 

“But you—you?” 

“Tt was my job. You don’t suppose I 
was going back on them?” 

She faced him with it, and as he looked at 
her he took the measure of her magnificence, 
her brilliant bravery. 

“Going back on him? Poor Binky, he 
was so good and dear, except for that. You 
never saw anything so cute. Up to all sorts 
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of monkey shines, and beautiful surprises. 
And then,” she smiled with a tender irony, 
“‘he gave us this surprise.” From her face 
you could not have gathered how far from 
beautiful his last had been. “I was going to 
see that boy through if I had to go with him 
alone. I said to myself, ‘There are always 
people around who'll think things whatever 
you do, but it doesn’t matter what people 
who don’t matter think.’ And then—Mr. 
Tarbuck wouldn’t let me go alone. He said 
I'd have to have a man with me. Astrong 
man. He’d known me—never mind how 
long—so it was all right. I don’t know what 
I'd have done without Mr. Tarbuck.” 

She paused on him. 

“That man, whom you don’t think fit for 
me to have around, is—well—he’s the finest 
man I’ve ever known or want to know. 
He does the dearest things.” 

She paused again, remembering them. 
And Thesiger, though her admiration of 
Tarbuck was obscurely hateful to him, 
owned that, fine as she was, she was at her 
finest as she praised him. 

“Why,” she went on, “just because 
Binky couldn’t afford a good room, he gave 
him his. He said the view of the sea would 
set Binky up better than anything, and the 
garage was all the view he wanted, because 
he’s just crazy on motors. And he’s been 
like that all through. Never thought of 
himself once.” 

“Oh, didn’t he?” said Thesiger. 

“Not once. Do you know, Mr. Tarbuck 
is a very big man. He runs one of the 
biggest businesses in the States. And at 
twenty-four hours’ notice he left his big 
business to take care of itself, and came 
right away on this trip to take care of me.” 

“Ts he taking care of you now?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well—if he can leave you—here.” 

“Why, he’s here somewhere, looking for 
Mr. Bingham-Booker. He’s routing about 
in those queer saloons and places.” 

“And you?” 

“T’m keeping my eye on the Casino. It’s 
my fault that he got away. You can’t 
always tell whenits best togive him his head 
and when it isn’t. I ought to have let him 
have that whiskey and soda. Do you see 
either of them?” 

He looked round. “I think,” he said, “I 
see Mr. Tarbuck.” 

She followed his gaze. Not five yardsfrom 
them, planted on the pavement as if he grew 
there, was. Mr. Tarbuck. His large back 
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was turned to them with an expression at 
once ostentatious and discreet. Thesiger 
had the idea that it had been there for some 
considerable time, probably ever since his 
own appearance. Mr. Tarbuck neither 
looked nor listened—he would scorn the 
action—yet he was there, at his friend’s 
service, if she wanted him. 

“T’m afraid,” said Roma Lennox, “he 
hasn’t found him.” 

“He doesn’t seem to be looking.” (He 
didn’t.) 

“Oh, I fancy,” said she, “he’s just looking 
round.” 

“Can I do anything?” 

“Why, yes, you could sit here and watch 
the Casino while I go and speak to Mr. 
Tarbuck.” 

She went and spoke to him. Thesiger saw 
how affectionately the large man bent his 
head to her. 

She returned to Thesiger, and Mr. Tar- 
buck (whom she had evidently released from 
sentry go) stalked across toward the Ameri- 
can Bar. 

“He is not in the Casino,” she said. 

“Have you tried the American Bar?” 

“Of course; we’ve tried all of them.” 

“Tsay, I want to help you. Can’t I?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tf I stayed on in the hotel, could I be of 
any use?” 

“You're not going to stay.” 

“Why shouldn’t I? I’ve nothing else 
to do.” 

“Oh, haven’t you? What you have to do 
is to take that one forty-four train to Nice, 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

“Tt’s no good,” he muttered, gloomily. 
“I’m done for. You’ve made me see that 
plain enough.” 

“All I made you see was why she turned 
you down. And now that you do see—” 

“What difference does it make—my see- 
ing it?” 

“Why, all the difference. Do you think 
I'd have taken all this trouble if it wasn’t for 
that—to have you go right away and make 
it up with her?” 

“And with you—can I ever make it up?” 

“Don’t you worry.” 

She rose. “I suppose appearances were 
against me. But—” she held him for a 
moment with her eyes that measured him; 
then, as if she had done all she wanted with 
him, she gave him back to himself, the finer 
for her handling—‘it wasn’t for -appcar- 
ances you really cared.” 
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The New Electrical Treatment 


of Disease 


Wonderful Cures Made by the New Therapeutic Agent in 
Disorders which Drugs and Surgery do not Touch 


By 
ANNETTE AUSTIN 


EpIToR'S NoTE.—This article tells what “ regular’’ physicians, pioneers of their class, are 
achieving, almost without recognition from their fellows. As the results become known patients 


will demand the employment of electrical methods in certain cases, and the profession will res pond. 


IS 


dous strides toward a conquest of a 

host of chronic diseases which here- 
tofore have baffled human _ intelligence. 
Advance in physical therapy, particularly, 
is of intense interest as indicating the mod- 
ern rational trend of medicine. This is a 
line of treatment that coincides with the 
layman’s own leanings: the curtailment of 
drugs and increased employment of clean, 
wholesome, harmless, external remedies to 
induce normal activities. 

Up to the present time, the most con- 
spicuous accomplishment of medical science 
has been the control or extermination of 
virulent acute diseases, obviously of bacte- 
rial origin, diseases which have constitu- 
ted the world’s great scourges—smallpox, 
yellow fever, diphtheria, scarlet and typhoid 
fevers, consumption, and spinal meningitis. 
These have yielded to preventive measures, 
improved sanitation, vaccination, and the 
injection of anti-bodies, as they are termed, 
to destroy germ life. 


MW st science is making tremen- 


New Hope for Chronic Sufferers 


This advance has resulted in lowering the 
world’s death rate to a large extent. But 


it was a death rate affecting mainly young 
life, childhood and youth under thirty years. 


Of late there has been an enormous increase ° 


in diseases affecting adult and middle life, 
diseases of uncertain origin, of chronic dura- 
tion, and of a hideous capacity for inflicting 
pain and rendering a man unfit for work. 
Gout, rheumatism, arterial sclerosis (or 
hardening of the arteries), diseases of the 
nerves—locomotor ataxia, neuritis, paralysis 
—genito-urinary disorders, kidney and 
stomach trouble, cancer, eczema, and other 
skin affections—these are the diseases which 
count their victims in the millions and which 
give rise to that large and hopeless class of 
invalid derelicts which drifts from doctor 
to doctor, unable to get relief, often resort- 
ing to opium in their misery, objects of 
despair alike to themselves and to the 
physician, who is usually only too glad to 
see them move on to another office. 

It has long been known that chemicals 
and surgery have little effect on these dis- 
orders, because they do not go to the root 
of the trouble. Medicine, which was once 
looked upon as having infinite possibilities, 
produces but superficial, temporary relief 
or precipitates another disorder which car- 
ries off the patient more quickly. Surgery, 
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which up to a few years ago was develop- 
ing a tendency to remove every offending 
organ, is finding that nature rebels at this 


- tampering with her mechanism, and that 


only in extreme cases where there is actual 
immediate menace to life or the presence of 
malignant growths is removal of an organ 
justified in the tremendous shock to the 
system and functional derangement en- 
tailed. In other words, as knowledge of the 
inner processes of the body advances, evi- 
dence of the limited scope of drugs and 
surgery becomes manifest. Between the 
domains of efficacy of these two agents 
lies a vast tract of disease territory, un- 
affected by either, and into which other 
medicinal agents must come if there is ever 
to be found a cure for ills that make life 
miserable. Bodily organs must be pre- 
served, and they must be enabled to resume 
their normal activities without injury to 
other organs. Chemical substances will do 
this only to a limited extent. Surgery will 
not do it. What will? 

The question is answered by the results 
obtained from the application of the natural 
agents of radiant light and heat, electrical 
currents, and the x-ray. 

Is it not the most reasonable thing in the 
world to turn to nature’s own storehouse 
of energy for a suggestion as to a remedy? 


* Sunshine, light and heat, are responsible for 


our being, for birth and for development. 
Electricity, pervading the whole universe, 
is present in every atom of our bodies, in 
the cell vibration which is life. We could 
not survive without these elements; on the 
amount we get of them depends our chance 
for normal development—this we know. 
Obviously, nature which brings us forth can 
be made to take care of us if we know 
enough to regulate her forces accordingly. 
This is what physicians are doing in their 
curative use of light, heat, and electricity, 
the last named being the most profound in 
tonic constitutional effects. 


Stories of Cures by Electricity 


A few months ago a man came on 
crutches into the office of a New York 
physician who had been led to introduce 
electrical treatments by the amazing re- 
covery of one of his women patients from 
locomotor ataxia in the hands of a fellow 
physician. This man who came into the 
office had been suffering for nine years from 
a dangerous and horribly painful disease of 


the nerves of the legs and arms, which was 
resulting in degeneration and absolute morti- 
fication of the parts involved. He had been 
a milkman in a rural community of New 
Jersey, and one bitter cold day in Feb- 
ruary, while delivering milk in a blizzard, 
had fallen, frozen stiff, from his wagon at 
the door of one of his customers. When he’ 
regained consciousness he found his hands 
and feet being held in a red-hot oven by 
the stupid but kindly servants of the house- 
hold. From that day his trouble began. 
As a result of the shock, degeneration of the 
vasomotor nerves set in. These nerves 
control the blood supply to the parts, and 
with a cessation of supply the tissues at 
once began to die. The flesh swelled up, 
became horribly inflamed and ulcerated, 
black, and finally the ends of the toes fell off. 

Three doctors successively operated on 
the toes and the fingers, which had also be- ~ 
come affected. First one, then two, then 
three toes, and finally the whole foot was 
cut off, with apparently no abatement in 
the progress of the disease. With the ap- 
pearance of the disease in the second leg, 
the doctors advised amputation of the 
whole leg. It was all they could do. The 
poor fellow, half crazed with pain and hor- 
ror of the future, unable to work, having 
spent half his time and all his patrimony 
in hospitals, revolted at this verdict. He 
had heard of Dr. Blank and his electrical 
machines and he got a friend to bring him 
for a first treatment. 

The second leg by this time was in a hor- 
rible state of mortification—a_ revolting 
sight. Surmounting the inflamed area, 
half way up the thigh, was a rubber band 
by which the former doctors had sought to 
confine the disease to a local point. ‘They 
told me the trouble was with my circula- 
tion,” explained the patient, wistfully, as 
the doctor with a grim smile removed the 
band and elevated the limb—sedulously 
kept down heretofore to inhibit circula- 
tion—preparatory to inducing a fresh sup- 
ply of blood into the diseased area. 

“The trouble is not with your circulation 
but with your nerves which control the cir- 
culation,” corrected the doctor, tersely. 
“You want all the circulation you can get 
down there. Blood is Nature’s own remedy. 
We'll flush out those clogged pipes with a 
fine new supply and you'll see the differ- 
ence.” 

True to prediction, after a few treat- 
ments the. flesh began to take onits normal 
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healthy tone. Swelling and inflammation 
disappeared and with it pain. Pus ceased 
to form. Blackness was succeeded by a 
soft pink flush; the callous spots disap- 
peared. The dead nerves had come to life 
and decided to do their work. The pa- 
tient’s appetite came back. He was able 
to sleep through the night. After two 
months of treatment he was practically 
cured. 

Under the former.course, in the hands of 
doctors who knew but two modes of attack- 
ing the disease, this man would have been 
doomed to hopeless crippledom; today he 
is able to attend to business with all his 
accustomed agility, and with one artificial 
foot will be able to get about any work he 
chooses to undertake. 


Mrs. S——, a woman of forty-three 


years, suffered for eighteen months from 
what three different physicians diagnosed 
variously as “kidney trouble,” “heart 
disease,” and “cancer of the stomach.” 
She was overcome by faintness, acute nau- 
sea and inability to retain anything, even 
water, on the stomach, and intense drag- 
ging down pains in the abdomen. From a 
weight of one hundred and eighty pounds, 
she had fallen to one hundred and eighteen 
and lay in bed under a sentence of “but 
two weeks to live” from the last doctor 
who had seen her and asserted that cancer 
was the cause of her trouble. 

As a last resort she was brought to a 
physician of whose electrical treatments 
she had heard through a friend. “If you 
had seen the emaciated condition in which 
I was then!” the woman exclaimed in re- 
counting her experiences. “Dr. L. said he 
could feel my backbone through my 
stomach. My friends had stopped com- 
ing tosee me. They thought I would die 
any day—and I should have,” she added 
quicky, “as the doctor explained, from 
starvation.” 

On examination, the whole abdominal re- 
gion was found to be in a profound state of 
atony. Nerves, muscles, blood vessels, 
lymphatic glands, every particle of should- 
be active tissue was torpid, clogged, par- 
alyzed. The stomach, denied support, had 
fallen, dragging other parts with it, to far 
below its normal position. The intestines, 
sagged apart, lay a hard, inert mass, devoid 
of circulation, absolutely incapable of func- 
tion. The whole need of the area was stimu- 
lation; not the superficial, irritating stimu- 
lation of a drug or mechanical vibration, 
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but a stimulation which would go into every 
cell of the structure protoplasm, work it, 
press it, squeeze it, manipulate it, gently 
but powerfully, until it had forced open 
every avenue of elimination and supply in 
the body, getting rid of harmful accumula- 
tion and bringing in a fresh supply of nutri- 
tion. 

The doctor began treatments by static 
electricity, and put the patient on a diet of 
scraped beef and buttermilk. After the 
second treatment she was able to walk un- 
aided to and from the office. In twelve 
days she had gained fourteen pounds. After 
seven months she is entirely restored to 
normal health and a weight of one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds. Besides the elec- 
tricity, no medicine was given except a 
little to regulate the liver. 

An American trained nurse living in Peru 
had suffered for years from chronic con- 
stipation, with all its entailed complications 
of “liver spots,” acute dyspepsia, fits of 
melancholy, and rheumatism. Medicine 
had absolutely no effect. Three operations 
were equally abortive. As an heroic meas- 
ure, a fast from solid food for twenty-five 
days was undergone. And still there was 
no indication on the part of nature to re- 
sume work. 

Worn out with worry and fatigue and 
sadly emaciated, the young woman took 
steamer to New York and came to Dr. 
Blank. ‘The Doctor had treated me be- 
fore,” she said, “and I had great faith in his 
ability to discover the root of the trouble.” 
One look at that hard, cold ball which 
should have been a stomach, was enough to 
tell the doctor what was needed. ‘‘Static 
induced” and high-frequency currents were 
used on the regions of greatest inactivity 
and in three weeks the patient was normal. 
To date, two years after treatment, no re- 
turn of bad symptoms has been noted. 
Strict regulation of diet was an important 
conjunctive measure in this cure. 

Mrs. A., a stout, middle-aged woman, 
with a greatly distended abdomen and a 
white, drawn face, rushed into the doctor’s 
office one day, with the wild excitement 
and frantic haste which proclaimed her 
what she was, a sufferer from dementia and 
suicidal mania. “Can’t you do something 
for me, doctor?” she wailed and fell to 
weeping and wringing her hands. “I know 
I’m foolish, but—oh, I have such queer no- 
tions! Sometimes I want to eat everything 
in sight and I can’t stop eating. Then, I’m 
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afraid to touch a thing—seem’s if they’re 
all tryin’ to poison me—and oh, I can’t 
sleep—I can’t sleep!” 

She had worked hard all her life, poor 
woman, and she had had a large family of 
children, which had taxed her cruelly. Her 
family bore her out in her statements about 
her fits of abnormal appetite and fasting, 
asserting that for five years she had been 
unable to get relief from other doctors. 
Medicine would have a little effect, some- 
times, but more often none. And none of 
the doctors had made a point of diet or 
looked into the condition of the intestines. 
They had spoken mostly of “bad temper” 
and “hereditary predisposition.” 

“T can cure you,” said the doctor quietly. 
“You will have to stop eating meat. Now, 
kindly step into this chair on the platform 
and put this electrode against the skin of 
the abdomen. No, you won’t feel any pain, 
just a pleasant warm sensation through the 
body.” 

After the first treatment the patient 
went home and slept twelve hours. She 
has been doing the same every night since, 
keeping on a strict diet, excluding meat 
altogether. Her protruding abdomen has 
subsided to normal. She is healthy and 
happy and an enthusiastic proselyte of the 
doctor’s methods. 

A man was told in his home town in 
Pennsylvania that he had tuberculosis of 
the ankle-joint and must submit to an oper- 
ation for scraping and curetting the bone. 
“I broke away by main force,’ the man 
said, “and came to New York on the 
crutches I had used for six months, deter- 
mined to give some of these new rational 
methods a trial, at least.” 

-He was treated by calaphoresis, the 
diffusion, by means of a continuous electric 
current, of metallic copper into the tissues, 
where a powerful antiseptic was formed, 
killing the germs. After this simple surgical 
method, the high-frequency and vibratory 
currents were used to loosen up the muscles 
and flush out the accumulated products of 
inflammation. Swelling and pain disap- 
peared immediately and pus ceased to form. 
After the second treatment, he doffed his 
crutches for good. In twenty days he had 
departed for home, cured. Ten months 
afterward he is attending to his farming as 
lively as ever. 

When his home doctors saw the cure they 
asserted that he had never had tuberculosis 
—it was a mistake in their diagnosis! 


An Explanation of the Cures 


Now, an explanation of the cure in these 
cases—as in all of the chronic diseases men- 
tioned above, wherein drugs are of small 
avail and physical methods of prime impor- 
tance—is based on the fact that the cause 
of the abnormal conditions is impaired: 
metabolism. “Metabolism” is the scien- 
tific word for describing the fundamental 
processes of growth and decay in the body, 
incidental to life, the co-incidental building 
up and tearing down of cell protoplasm, 
which must go on at a perfect balance if the 
body is to remain in health. Where food is 
perfectly assimilated, and waste eliminated, 
metabolism does go on without a hitch, but 


if there is a cog slipped in the intricate nutri- 


tional mechanism, a host of evils and func- 
tional derangements result. Bad habits, 
bad food, bad climate, lack of exercise, a 
multitude of accidents and activities, can 
destroy the beautiful harmony. The least 
little obstruction gathers other obstructions 
as readily as a pin catches waste in a drain 
pipe—now a splinter, now a raveling, now a 
hair—until the wad grows to a lump and 
blocks the passage; so the course of circu- 
lation is retarded, slackened, and finally 
impeded altogether, with stasis or inactivity 
of the part as a result, and affection of all 
the surrounding tissue as a consequence. 
Normal secretion and excretion of fluids by 
the glands is hindered. Nerve and mus- 
cular tone is lost. Inflammation—which 
is nothing more nor less than nature’s own 
inadequate effort to repair the damage— 
sets in, bringing pain and swelling. If a 
microbe is there to get in his heinous work 
of poisoning, all the worse; more pain, 
fever, sores, degeneration of tissue—as- 
sorted trouble. Almost all disease is asso- 
ciated sooner or later with inflammation. 
Now, into this area of induration and in- 
filtration, as the doctors express it, filled 
with deleterious matter, electricity comcs 
as a powerful agent of dispersion and regu- 
lation. But first, before its employment, 
nature has been there to lend a hand, even 
though she failed, and this is how she came. 


Nature’s Effort to Throw off Disease 


In a normal state of health the human 
body is fairly well able to fight its own bat- 
tles against disease without the aid of out- 
side forces. In any case, whether sick or 
well, it is never supine in the face of 
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trouble, but marshals an army of little 
soldiers, known as phagocytes, whose duty 
it is to go out and do guerilla warfare—or 
rather, cannibal warfare, for they eat up 
the enemy. These little bodies are manu- 
factured in the lymph of the blood and their 
power and numbers depend on the physical 
condition of the individual, known as the 
“opsonic index,” or the power of resistance 
of the body to outside forces seeking to 
destroy it. If there are enough of these 
little scavengers they make short work of 
the germs and waste matter and carry the 
day against the invading forces; but if they 
are weak, the day is lost, blood congests 
around the spot, hindering other blood from 
getting through, restitution is barred, drain- 
age cut off and there you are, with an ach- 
ing spot and a remorseful soul! 

So nature is not infallible, as the old doc- 
tors thought she was, because she starts to 
minister in the right way; but she must be 
assisted and her work be carried to com- 
pletion by external measures. The antique 
method of treating a sprained ankle, for in- 
stance, was to bandage it and set it up to 
“rest,” because, forsooth, nature seemed to 
counsel rest by producing stasis, a lump. 
The modern physician recognizes in that 
lump the main obstacle to recovery. He 
calls in the aid of an external agent to get 
rid of the stasis and orders the patient to 
resume exercise. 


How Electricity Cures 


Here is the main function of static elec- 
tricity: A powerful pulsatory current of 
great penetration and diffusion flows into 
the congested area, setting into vibration 
every particle of muscle and protoplasm, 
forcibly expelling the accumulated waste 
deposits into their proper channels of exit 
and clearing the way for a new supply of 
arterial blood, which brings in nutrition and 
restores the balance in metabolism. Cir- 
culation is reéstablished, stasis dispersed; 
swelling and pain depart with the departure 
of pressure on the nerves from engorged 
débris. Normal activity being restored to 
all the parts, the organs resume their accus- 
tomed processes. 

The repair of local injury is not the only 
result. The whole system receives tonic 
stimulation, the course of the current being 
traced by an immediate response in in- 
creased functional activity of all the organs. 
The tension in the arteries is lowered, the 
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pulse becoming slower and fuller, breathing 
is less labored, deeper and less frequent; 
nervous irritability falls away like a gar- 
ment; perspiration is induced over the 
whole body; a blessed feeling of peace and 
drowsy content steals over the senses. 
Tone is restored to the jangled, out-of-tune 
instrument. “More complete oxidation of 
solids, increased nutrition, accelerated cir- 
culation” is the wordy verdict of the doctor. 
The patient knows that his appetite has 
come back, his brain works clearly, he is 
gaining weight, he feels less like a machine 
and more like an individual. 

This is the mechanical action of the cur- 
rent. 

When to this power of inducing func- 
tional activity is added the power to destroy 
germ life by sterilizing the tissues and 
exciting to activity the phagocytes, or 
enemies of disease, the full value of elec- 
tricity as a therapeutic agent in all diseases 
is realized. Intense heat generated by the 
action of the “high-frequency” current, a 
current of great potential and pulsations so 
rapid as to seem like a steady stream of 
energy, induces in the diseased area hypere- 
mia, an excess of blood, an emergency call 
on nature which assembles her forces of 
phagocytes, which in turn attack the in- 
fection and absorb it. 

The curative value of this important 
physiological process was long known to 
physicians, but never understood, until the 
discovery in 1884 by Metchnikoff of the 
principle of phagocytosis. With this dis- 
covery an enormous impetus was given to 
all medical science and the nature of many 
spontaneous, as well as artificially induced, 
cures explained. The fresh air and high 
altitude cures for tuberculosis, for instance, 
have been found to depend on the fact that 
those conditions increase the activity of 
nature’s guardians, the phagocytes. 

Old physicians secured the excess of 
blood in a given spot superficially by such 
methods as bleeding, counterirritants, and 
poultices. But compared with the hyper- 
emia produced by electricity, these effects 
are slight and trivial. 

Similarly superficial are the effects ob- 
tained from massage and the tingling sensa- 
tions of those old-time batteries with which 
most of us are familiar, and which many 
physicians, who ought to know better, im- 
agine are indicated in the modern reference 
to electrical treatment. The little galvanic 
and faradic current batteries of home use, 
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so long in existence, while locally stim- 
ulating, are like a candle to the sun in com- 
parison with the big static and coil ma- 
chines now in use by up-to-date physicians. 
The superiority of these currents is to be 
found in their very high voltage, with a 
regulated flow or ampérage, and the added 
merit of the make-and-break spark gap, 
which contributes the tonic pulsatory, wave- 
like motion of current. Thus, a terrific ex- 
ternal energy, graduated to pin-point re- 
sistance, is driven deep and widely into the 
tissues, waking up every molecule to its 
rightful activity. 


“Tncurable” Diseases Yield to Electrical 
Treatment 


The beneficial effect of these currents on 
diseased conditions of the nerves in neuritis, 
locomotor ataxia, and paralysis—disorders 
long regarded as incurable—is exciting in- 
tense interest in the profession. The curative 
action of electricity, involving, as it does, 
no other elements than bodily constituents, 
is bound to enlist the admiration of the 
intelligent scientist. There is no chance for 
the perverse and secondary reaction of the 
drug, no suspicion of an unknown future 
complication tainting the use of the anti- 
toxin. The current has absolutely no in- 
jurious effect on a well person. 

In routing the misnamed disease rheu- 
matism, electrotherapy is declared by its 
practitioners to accomplish a signal tri- 
umph for new methods of diagnosis, going 
to the root of the trouble and correcting 
metabolism, where the old practitioner 
tinkered with the symptom, uric acid. 

Asa check on the “early death from hard- 
ening of the arteries,” of which we hear 
much these days, electricity is of such posi- 
tive efficacy that one writer has been moved 
to call it the elixir of life. The condition of 
hyper-tension, as it is known in medical par- 
lance, is a cumulative result of long abuse 
of the system, caused by over-eating and 
too little exercise, intemperance, and in- 
fection from the intestines. The walls of 
the arteries become hard and brittle, refus- 
ing to pass the fluids along; the heart is 
overworked in its attempt to overcome the 
apathy, and a fatal break-down is the re- 
sult. The condition is one, strangely 
enough, which is not removed by removing 
the causes. Regulate the diet and reform 
the habits of his patient, as the doctor will, 
hyper-tension still persists. It is here that 


electricity might almost be regarded as a 
specific, since it is the most effectual method 
of making a personal visit to those sluggish 
casements and jolting the lethargy out of 
them. Life has been prolonged for these 
patients, where they were intelligent enough 
to seek the treatment and self-controlled 
enough to abide by the doctor’s orders re- 
garding diet. 

A consideration of the use of electricity 
in infectious diseases, those complicated or 
caused by bacteria, is too extensive to more 
than touch upon here, requiring, as it does, 
an equal consideration and exposition of the 
vast fields of cure by light, radium and the 
x-ray, which are used in conjunction with 
the currents. Radiant sunlight is a power- 
ful producer of hyperemia; hence its value 
as a germ-killer. The x-ray is the most 
powerful destroyer of animal tissue known; 
its tendency to annihilate sick tissue before 
healthy tissue gives it its peculiar advan- 
tage in the medical world. A case of cure 
of typhoid fever by conjunctive use of light 
and x-ray is an interesting contribution to 
a recent number of the Journal of Advanced 
Therapeutics. 

The common skin affections of eczema, 
acne and ring-worm can be vanquished by 
the antiseptic qualities of the static current 
alone, since the bacteria are superficially 
located, and the real causes lie deeper in de- 
ranged metabolism. Carbuncles, warts, 
moles, scars left from burns and birth-marks 
yield after a few exposures to the «-ray 
and cataphoresis. Fibroid tumors of the 
uterus, for which the common cure is now 
the surgeon’s knife, with its doubtful and 
invariably sad result, have been removed 
with no abnormal consequences by the same 
method. 

As an accessory in all acute conditions 
demanding surgery, electricity is inevitable. 
Surgery is not a cure. It cannot pretend to 
be. It can only remove the offending 
growth or the dangerous menace and de- 
pend on nature to do the rest. But, as we 
have shown, nature is slow and doubly weak 
after a shock to the organism. In a large 
number of surgical cases—after removal of 
ovaries, for instance, and in fractures— 
pain persists for months after the opera- 
tion, pain which the surgeon cannot relieve, 
but which he has no right to ignore with a 
shrug and asigh. Ifa dentist put in a filling 

and failed to smooth off the top, we should 
call him a shabby practitioner; if a car- 
penter built a house and left the door-sills 
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to be planed down by tramping of many 
feet, we should probably never employ him 
again. Is there any reason, then, why a 
surgeon should not be required to complete 
his job; if he cannot or will not take the 
time to assist in reconstruction, why should 
not he send his patient to a physical 
therapist who will shorten a tedious con- 
valescence and abate its pain? To some 
extent this is being done by surgeons 
who pass on a case of fractured joint to 
a masseur; but what a masseur accom- 
plishes in three or six months can some- 
times be achieved by electricity in one 
application. 

But unfortunately the average doctor 
knows very little about electricity. In spite 


of the splendid results being obtained by 
individual “regular”? practitioners who are 
employing physical methods, the medical 
schools as yet are pledged to a régime of 
exclusive drug medication and surgery. 
They are years behind the times. The 
machines are expensive and the therapeu- 
tics of electro-therapy to be got only 
through postgraduate instruction, hence 
many doctors who would like to expand are 
hindered. It is time for the public to de- 
mand that doctors cease being mere doc- 
tors—allopaths, homeopaths, etc.—and be- 
come physicians in the full sense of the 
word, cognizant of all methods of relieving 
pain and with the intelligence to discrim- 
inate their uses. 
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The Last Bridge of » 
the Duchess 


KATHERINE GIRLING 


FRONTISPIECE DRAWING BY WILLIAM D. STEVENS 


WHAT DOES THE 
READER THINK? 


The incident here related is 
an actual happening. Was 
the Duchess right in her im- 
pulsive action? Should the 
hostess have taken some ac- 
tion, and if so, what? 

Write us your views. Have 
you witnessed much dis- 
honesty at cards? Or gam- 
bling? How about the ethics 
of feminine card parties? 
Tue Epitor. 


By 


ERE is no reason, in ethics or in 

i etiquette, why others may not profit 

by an experience of ours; for the 
little social tragedy happened several years 
ago, and, by some perversity of fate, the 
principals concerned in it have since 
died. 

Our town is near a large city, yet far 
enough away not to be a suburb. We must 
depend on ourselves and each other for en- 
tertainment. I do not think we are unlike 


other self-centered places in this—that 
whatever appeals to us as individuals ap- 
peals the more strongly to us en masse. In 
other words, we run to fads, if you will per- 
mit me the phrase. But no fad or fancy 
has equaled our obsession in the matter of 
bridge whist. We used to play progres- 
sively, and for prizes; and so persistently 
that the regular times of play not only filled 
afternoon and evening, but even crowded. 
the morning hours. 
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The Last Bridge 


No other form of entertainment dared 
raise its modest head. No one cared to go 
to anything else. Oh, of course, we gave 
coming-out teas for our daughters; and, 
calling each other up on the ‘phone, pledged 
ourselves to attend. Wedding receptions 
were safe, and we recognized a social obliga- 
tion to pay calls of condolence after a 
funeral. 

I may as well, while I am about it, tell 
the .whole truth. We played steadily 
through Lent, salving our consciences by 
making an Easter offering of our prize 
money. Then suddenly bridge ended for 
us forever. I do not mean that we do not, 
now and again, enjoy a quiet game by our 
own firesides; but we play no more for 
prizes, and we give no more bridge parties. 
Something happened? Assuredly. Noth- 
ing but a jolt could account for it. 

Our one very rich lady had a beautiful 
daughter, who was educated abroad and 
who married in England the younger son of 
a nobleman. The Duchess, his mother, in a 
trip around the world, was passing through 
the neighboring city, and she came out to 
pay a week-end visit to her son’s mother-in- 
law. To say that our social consciousness 
was thrilled to the core, is but faintly to 
comprehend our sensations. 

We had often seen the name of this par- 
ticular duchess in the foreign society re- 
ports, especially in connection with her 
having, at one time, resigned an important 
position at court—something in The Ward- 
robe, I think—rather than be forced to re- 
ceive socially certain brilliant and clever 
women, whose careers argued the possi- 
bility of something graver than mere lack 
of social taste. 

The Duchess was to arrive on Friday and 
depart on Monday. Although the time was 
short, we received invitations to a bridge 
whist drive for Saturday afternoon. I have 
mine yet—‘‘To meet Her Grace, the Duch- 
ess of Ta 

The caterers came out from the city on 
the morning train; and with them the 
decorators and their forests of American 
Beauty roses; and the musicians carrying 
their oddly shaped instruments encased in 
green baize; and a representative of a New 
York firm, famous for its exquisite glass, 
who, with his assistants, brought out the 
prizes. There was a scramble for suitable 
array, but we are none of us exactly poor, 
and wearing beautiful gowns is a fad with 
us, too, as it is usually in the smaller towns. 
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At first glance, I think we were all a bit 
disappointed in the Duchess. I had ex- 
pected to meet an imposing lady, gowned in 
black lace and wearing puffs of white hair 
topped by a jeweled aigrette, who would 
scan each of us through a pearl-seeded 
lorgnette, and be difficult to talk to. The 
real Duchess was younger than the lady of 
my vision. She was slender and eager and 
gentle. Yet there was an air of decision 
about her. “Goodness and mercy,” I said 
to myself, “have followed you all the days 
of your life, and you have never known 
what a compromise means.” 

Her gown was rather less imposing than 
anyone else’s. I don’t mean that it wasn’t 
a credit to her hostess, but it seemed to do 
less striving for effect than our own. It 
was of a soft, clinging satin, in tones of 
palest gray. Except that the top was 
creamy with lace, it seemed not to have 
been “composed” at all. But for a dog 
collar of magnificent yellow topazes set in 
silver, she wore no gems. It was whispered 
about that the Duchess was patriotic in 
her wardrobe, and that this gown came 
from Liberty’s in London; whereupon my 
smart neighbor concluded, ‘ Well, if that is 
Liberty, give me Death.”’ But I liked it— 
the gown, I mean. It was willing to be for- 
gotten. It was perhaps the strongest im- 
pression that she made upon me, that one 
forgot her gown and her title in the charm 
of the lady herself. 

A glow of pleased consciousness seemed 
to emanate from her. I happened to stand 
near the table where the prizes, glittering 
like wedding gifts, were displayed, when 
she approached and said: “What I can’t 
understand is why you play for prizes. 
With us, the play is for money directly. 
Isn’t it all one? Though really, you know, 
these beautiful gifts represent far greater 
money value than the very small stakes that 
I am used to seeing at home.” 

“T think,” I replied, “‘that we do not like 
to translate our hostess’ courtesy quite so 
directly into dollars and cents. It seems to 
reverse the natural position of means and 
ends.” 

“Oh, quite right!” Her Grace (let me 
say it just once) exclaimed. “And how de- 
lightfully well you put it.” — 

I was flattered to my toes to have said 
something well. And it was just like that 
with everyone. She seemed to know how 
to make each of us happy in ourselves. We 
should have had a charming afternoon :f 
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we could only have talked with her; but a 
bell tap silenced the hum of conversation, 
servants passed place cards, and in a mo- 
ment we were all hard “at it.” For an 
hour the tense silence was broken only by 
the necessary phrases, “May I lead?” 
“Pray do!” 

Duchesses are all very well, but how 
about the prizes? Even when we had fin- 
ished four hands at our table, we were silent 
lest we disturb some one whose score war- 
ranted complete concentration. At last 
the lady who takes most of our prizes, and 
who doubtless had now the highest score, 
passed to the table at which the Duchess sat. 

They played one hand—two hands— 
three—then the Duchess rose, and, drop- 
ping her cards on the table, she said, her 
voice falling with the words, “Ladies, I 
have played my last game of bridge!” 
Turning, she passed out through a near-by 
door, and that was all we saw of the Duch- 
ess. Her tone had not implied censure so 
much as a confession of poor human weak- 
ness, which might betray anyone, herself 
included. 

The lady with the possibly high score 
slipped out of another door, and, seeking 
the kitchen exit, disappeared. Those who 
saw her face said it was the color of ma- 
hogany. After the first paralyzing moment 
of surprise, our hearts leaped to our hostess. 
I was never so proud of my country in my 
life. With perfect composure she arose, 
and in a controlled, casual way said, “Shall 
we all cease playing?” Then she directed 
the butler to bid the musicians begin and to 
order refreshments served at once. 

When the wheels ofsocial propriety were 
gliding again in their proper grooves, she 
went to her own room and quietly fainted 
away. It was the most graceful thing she 
could have done, for it left us free to depart 
without the agonizing ceremony of char- 
acterizing the afternoon in proper adjec- 
tives in our good-bys to her. But we never 
played bridge again. 

Now my story rightly ends here, but I 
belong to a large family of realists. I think 
I never come away from a wedding, primed 


to give exact and definite information as to 
the decorations, the refreshments, the list 
of guests, the display of gifts properly 
tagged with donorship, the bridal array— 
that some one of my family does not demand 
an anti-climax by asking, ‘And what be- 
came of the bridegroom?” Possibly you 
want to know what became of the’ 
Duchess and of the hostess; of the lady 
with the possibly high score, and of us all. 

It seems that the Duchess chanced to 
pass, in the hall, the door opening onto the 
porte-cochére, and, finding the motor car 
waiting to take the children with their gov- 
erness for their afternoon drive, she bor- 
rowed the governess’ long linen coat and 
rode with them, not to return till we had 
gone. A few weeks later, our hostess left 
for Europe, whence, sadly enough, she 
never returned, for she died of fever some- 
where in Spain, I think. That was not in 
consequence of the happening I have re- 
lated to you, but in the natural course of 
events. 

The lady with the high score paid a long 
visit to a distant relative, and thereafter no 
one ever said “cards” in her presence. I 
think she, as well as the Duchess, played 
her last game that afternoon. I scarcely 
know what would have become of us all 
socially, if our lethargy had not been broken 
by the happy arrival of a new resident, a 
woman not of great wealth, but of a wonder- 
fully interesting life. Her husband had 
been consul in many places abroad. Her 
social graces, her keen sympathy with life, 
her fresh enthusiasm for all the arts, re- 
vived in us a more dignified, yet thoroughly 
delightful, form of intercourse. Her home 
certainly was a social settlement for the 
needy rich. 

But to return to the Duchess. I want to 
ask if you think she was right? Our rector 
says she was—that modern society is 
crushing in, for lack of just such moral props 
as she. Our husbands were with her en- 
tirely. They said that in a man’s club, if a 
fellow was caught cheating, he would be 
asked to resign sams cérémonie. But—what 
do you think about it? 


Women Sculptors of America 


How Many Readers Knew There Were So Many of 


Them? 


T's: sculptor’s art is scarcely one that 

could be called a parlor avocation, or 
a neat pastime to be casually in- 
dulged in with the mere hope of producing 
something pretty for the pains one may 
bestow upon it; instead it suggests heroic 
things, clay beds, marble quarries and the 
sort of a workshop that the name of Michel- 
angelo brings to mind. Indeed the sculp- 
tor’s art requires the devotion of a true love 
for it and a determination to work hard to 
achieve the results which the mind of the 
artist conceives, and which the hand of the 
sculptor must be trained by patient dis- 
cipline to produce in beautiful form. There- 
fore, though woman’s patience is one of her 
historic virtues, it may come as a surprise to 
know that there are in America probably 
more women sculptors of distinction than 
men, despite the rougher work the sculp- 
tor’s pursuit is supposed to entail, work, one 
would imagine, which would appeal more to 
the sterner sex. 


And So Talented? 


By 
GARDNER TEALL 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


Augustus Saint Gaudens once declared 


‘that he believed women, though learning 


more readily than men, and more quickly 
grasping the essentials of the processes of 
copying in the arts, achieved less success 
ultimately. However this may be with 
painting it would seem that the American 
woman has upset this theory completely, if 
one but takes into account the important 
work that our women sculptors of to-day 
are producing. Indeed we may boast that 
no other country in the world has so many 
woman sculptors whose work approaches in 
true excellence that of American mistresses 
of chisel and mallet. 

The recent parade in New York of the 
Woman’s Equal Suffrage movement de- 
voted a section to the women sculptors of 
America, and one could not but reflect upon 
the growth of woman’s interest in sculpture 
in this country since Harriet Hosmer’s day. 
It was she who studied modeling in Rome 
with a kinsman of Nathaniel Hawthorne, at 
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a time when there were few American sculp- 
tors at all. After her came Miss Stebbins, 
who, born in 1815, took up modeling at the 
age of forty-two and became a prominent 
sculptor. Her Angel of the Waters adorns 
the Great Fountain in Central Park, New 
York City. Then there was Anne Whitney 
of Boston, six years Miss Stebbins’s junior, 
who modeled the statues of Samuel Adams 
and Lief Ericson, which later evoked a 
famous sculptor’s declaration that no Amer- 
ican woman artist has succeeded in making 
monumental figures that appear truly 
masculine. 

Whatever may have been the artistic 
shortcomings of these early women sculp- 
tors the old reproach of the lack of virile 
quality no longer holds good. One would 
but have to point out the work of a very 
gifted Massachusetts woman, Mrs. Henry 
Hudson Kitson,whose monumental statuary 
holds its own with that of her brothers-in- 
art. Her Volunteer, which the state of 
Massachusetts erected upon the battlefield 
of Vicksburg, to commemorate its soldier 
dead, and her statue of Esek Hopkins, the 
first American Admiral, which one will find 
adorning the city of Providence, Rhode 
Island, well exemplify woman’s ability to 
enter the field of monumental sculpture and 
to compete with the strongest work of our 
men sculptors. Moreover Mrs. Kitson has 
recently completed a splendid and vigorous 
monument erected by the University of 
Minnesota in memory of those of its stu- 
dents who served in the Spanish-American 


War. Mrs. Kitson was Miss Theodora 


Ruggles, and her study with Henry Hudson 
Kitson, the Massachusetts sculptor, de- 
veloped the pretty romance that led to her 
becoming Mrs. Kitson. Despite the tre- 
mendous amount of indefatigable applica- 
tion required in producing works of the sort 
that come forth from Mrs. Kitson’s great 
studio, she has always managed to find time 
for social pleasures, knowing that all work 
and no play is no more the thing for Jill than 
it is for Jack. 

On the other hand one of America’s 
leading society women, Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, finds too much play quite as un- 
profitable. Nevertheless those friends of 
Mrs. Whitney’s who knew her as Gertrude 
Vanderbilt scarcely imagined that the 
charming grand-daughter of the famous 
Commodore would some day take it into her 
head to upset the old notion that a woman 
cannot have time for society and for any- 
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thing else, without sacrificing prestige in one 
or the other. When the beautiful premises 
and buildings of the Bureau of South Amer- 
ican Republics at Washington were planned, 
the commission for the fountain was awarded 
to Mrs. Whitney, who, up to that time— 
although she had previously executed some 
important works in sculpture, notably a> 
male figure of heroic proportions called 
Aspiration, which was placed before the New 
York State Building at the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo in tg0o—was not 
generally known to be mistress of this diffi- 
cult art. She had, indeed, unostentatiously 
devoted much time to the study of modeling 
with various masters, among them the well- 
known American sculptor, James Earle 
Fraser. Toa public which is used to having 
the doings of those prominent in society 
chronicled in detail, Mrs. Whitney’s talent 
and her cultivation of it came as a great 
surprise when the dignified fountain for 
Washington was unveiled. Well modeled 
and carefully executed, this work expressed 
great originality in design, winning much 


_praise from artist and layman alike. The 


decorative motif is based upon Aztec orna- 
mentation, though worked out along lines 
distinctly original with Mrs. Whitney. 
Indeed the conception was a wonderfully 
ingenious application of the symbolism of a 
vanished people. In the National Academy 


- exhibition of 1910, Mrs. Whitney’s group in 


marble, Paganism Immortal, was one of the 
chief attractions, and exhibited that quality 
of versatility which she happily possesses 
without sacrificing anything to a faithful 
working out of her art-ideals. 

Mrs. Whitney’s studio in democratic 
Macdougal Alley, Number Nineteen, ever 
presented a work-a-day appearance. There 
one might find Mrs. Whitney in sculptor’s 
apron, clay in hand and eagerly working on 
some idea she was carrying in her mind to 
perpetuate in a beautiful form that should 
grow under the intelligence of her trained 
hand and true artistic vision. One found a 
studio dedicated to serious work, and if 
Society descended upon it from time to 
time, it was to learn something, and to mar- 
vel, perhaps, at what it learned. 

Now Mrs. Whitney plans to do all her 
work in sculpture in a delightful new studio 
that is being built according to her directions 
on the Whitney estate at Roslyn, Long 
Island. There it will stand in the midst of a 
delectable garden of old-fashioned flowers 
which Mrs. Whitney loves far better than 
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MOTHERHOOD 
By Bessie Potter Vonnoh 
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orchids. Those who some day may find 
themselves permitted to have a peep at her 
there will probably discover her modeling 
and chiseling away like a Mino da Fiesole, 
while her dear little children, Barbara, Flora 
and “Sonny” play at “making things like 
mama makes.” Mrs. Whitney is a devoted 
mother; even her art cannot lead her to 
neglect her children; she would desert it 
instantly if there were any such danger. 

Like Mrs. Whitney, another New York 


woman, Mrs. Paulding Farnham, finds 
time from social demands for serious work 
in sculpture. When the representatives of 
twenty-one American republics determined 
to honor Mr. Andrew Carnegie in recogni- 
tion of his efforts to promote peace and 
friendship they decided, in the conference 
held at Buenos Ayres last summer, to present 
him with a medal, and Mrs. Farnham’s ex- 
quisite work in medallic art won for her the 
commission to execute this medal, which 
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was presented to Mr. Carnegie at Washing- 
ton, in May, by the Mexican Ambassador, 
Sefior de Zamacona in behalf of this Pan- 
American Union. Among other notable 
works by Mrs. Farnham are a splendid 
portrait bust of Mrs. Irving Brokaw, the 
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country. Nowonderthe great French sculp- 
tor, Auguste Rodin, remarked that it de- 
served great praise, for in the photograph of 
it shown to him he must have discovered 
in the art of its modeling much akin to 
the spirit of the Gothic workers in whose 
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Mexican Panel for the Bureau of South 
American Republics at Washington, and her 
lovely statue, Victory. 

Many beautiful medallic reliefs have also 
been modeled by Mrs. Bryson Burroughs 
and cast in bronze, notably a fine portrait of 
Edgar Allan Poe, recently acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
The same institution owns Mrs. Burroughs’ 
masterly portrait bust of the late John 
LaFarge, an achievement in portrait sculp- 
ture that has hardly been surpassed in this 


masterpieces he has found his greatest 
inspiration. 

In relief of monumental proportions one is 
bound to concede that the laurel belongs to 
Miss Evelyn B. Longworth, an Ohio girl 
who studied in Chicago under Lorado Taft, 
and later in New York under Daniel Chester 
French. Already she had won the silver 
medal for her figure of Victory, which sur- 
mounted Festival Hall at the St. Louis 
Exposition, when she decided to compete for 
the Bronze Doors of the United States 
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Naval Academy Chapel at Annapolis. The 
award was made to her in public competi- 
tion, over the work of many noted men 
sculptors, and the committee were aston- 
ished that a work of such surpassing excel- 
lence should turn out to be from the hand 
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men, as even some of the world’s greatest 
sculptors are content to do. 

It was Miss Abostemenia St. Leger 
Eberle who carried the women sculptors’ 
banner in the suffrage parade in May. 
Miss Eberle, like Miss Longman, believes in 
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of a woman. The doors were set in place 
two years ago, and following their com- 
pletion came the commission for bronze 
doors for the new library of Wellesley 
College. 

By sheer force of ability Miss Longman 
has won her enviable place in American 
art, and she has gone into it “all over,” as 
it were, for she is one of the few sculptors 
who not only chisel in marble but who 
insists on “finishing” her work with her 
own hands, not leaving this task to work- 


knowing all about the veriest details of 
even the mechanical side of her art. At the 
National Academy exhibition of last year 
she won the much-coveted Sculpture Prize 
with her statuette, The Windy Doorstep. 
This was the figure of a woman vigorously 
sweeping a doorstep, while the wind blew 
her skirts about her. Just such homely 
subjects attract Miss Eberle’s genius, for 
there can be no doubt that she is unusually 
gifted. In more ways than one Miss Eberle 
is American. She was born in Iowa, and 
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studied in Canton, Ohio, to which city her 
father, a friend of President McKinley, 
removed. When Dr. Eberle went to Porto 
Rico his daughter accompanied him. On 
her return she came to New York and studied 
under George Gray Barnard. Following 
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Girl With 4 Hoop, The Child With The 
Roller-Skate, The Hurdy Gurdy, The 
Little Mother. In fact Miss Eberle declares 
that art is in everything if one will only look 
for it and recognize it when found. Later 
in her career—she is only a year or two over 


GIRL ROLLING HOOP 
A characteristic statuette by A. St. L. Eberle 


Will 
itt 


this sculptor’s advice she decided not to go 
abroad to study, but to develop her talent 
in her own country. As she had plenty of 
it the advice does not seem to have been 
misdirected, and if there is such a thing as 
nationalism in art Miss Eberle seems to 
have caught the American spirit in her 
work. That is to say, her democracy finds 
subjects for her sculpture at every turn, in 
the men, women and children of the streets 
—the Old Woman Picking Up Coal, The 


thirty!—Miss Eberle went to Italy, and 
there, in the foundries of the famous work- 
ers in bronze, became initiated into the 
mysteries of the art of casting in which the 
Neapolitans excel. Her Dancers was bought 
by the city of Venice for its municipal col- 
lection, and Miss Eberle is represented in 
many of the great public art collections of 
America. In summer Miss Eberle works in 
the studio of her delightful country home in 
the foothills of the Catskills, at Woodstock, 
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where dwell other members of that famous 
colony of artists. While she may miss there 
the East Side types which her plastic art 
finds such keen delight in portraying, Miss 
Eberle is no less interested in the types she 
finds in the countryside, and they, too, make 


Scudder, by the way, has the distinction of 
being the first American woman artist from 
whom the French Government purchased 
works for the museum of the Luxembourg. 
Her Frog Fountain is already famous, and 
it is one of the finest examples to be found 
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ANNETTE ST. GAUDENS 
and a corner of her California studio 
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strong appeal to her as subjects worthy her 
art. It was in Woodstock that she modelled 
The Windy Doorstep. 

Perhaps the most widely known and one 
of the earlier women sculptors of this group 
in America is Miss Janet Scudder, who like- 
wise enjoys an international reputation. 
Terre Haute, Indiana, proudly claims her 
nativity though she now spends the most of 
her time in France, in her lovely studio- 
home at Giverny-par-Vernon, Eure. Miss 


in the sculpture collections of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, where this bronze 
has held a place of horior. 

Miss Scudder’s most important monu- 
mental work is to be seen in the Sun God- 
dess, a splendid figure symbolizing Japanese 


art, which surmounts the cornice of the 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, she 
being the only woman artist given a sculp- 
ture commission for this edifice, although it 
is decorated with some thirty monumental 
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figures. Miss Scudder’s portrait reliefs in 
bronze are especially fine works of the 
sort, notably her Portrait of Master Billy 
Fahnestock and her Portrait of Miss 
Helen Seely. 

She relates an interesting anecdote in 
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chance to obey the union’s dictates, so she 
turned to sculpture and became famous in 
this new field! She has always been grateful 
to the walking-delegate! Miss Scudder’s 
contribution to this year’s “old” salon is a 
splendid fountain, the composition of which 


FROG FOUNTAIN 
By Janet Scudder 


2 


COURTESY THE POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

connection with her early study. It was ata 
time when she had taken up wood-carving 
as a profession, and had been employed to 
do its finer work by a Chicago firm. Shortly 
after her establishment there she was waited 
upon by a walking-delegate who declared 
she must be put out because she was a non- 
union worker and a woman, and that she 
had no right to compete with the men who 
ought to have her job! Miss Scudder had 
no intention of cheating any man out of his 


includes the figures of two superbly modeled 
children. 

On the island of Martha’s Vineyard, in 
the quaint old village of Edgartown, another 
American woman sculptor of importance 
has her studio. This is Miss Enid Yandell, 
a Southerner, the first woman to be elected 
to the National Sculpture Society. This 
was in the régime of the famous J. Q. A. 
Ward, who gallantly championed Miss 
Yandell as a candidate when some of the less 
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discerning members declared against “ wom- 
en folks’! Miss Yandell won the. day 
through sheer force of merit. Later the 
Society opened its doors to other women 
sculptors, its membership roll now bearing 
the names of Miss Yandell, Miss Longman, 


ABASTENIA ST. 
and her Girl Skating and Little Mother 
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first statue of a woman by a woman to be 
placed in Washington. 

There is one American woman sculptor 
who has especially endeared herself to the 
art-loving public at large by her lovable 
statuettes depicting motherhood, Mrs. 


LEGER EBERLE 


Mrs. Bessie Potter Vonnoh, Miss Eberle, Miss 
Scudder, Mrs. Kitson, Mrs. Carol Brooks 
MacNeil, Mrs. Burroughs, Miss Helen 
Mears, and Mrs. Herbert Wiley Corbett, 
better known as Gail Sherman Corbett, 
whose heroic figure of The Fireman for the 
base of the Hamilton S. White Memorial at 
Syracuse proves conclusively that a woman 
can carve a man that is a man. It is said 
that Miss Mears’ statue of Frances E. 
Willard for the Capitol at Washington is the 


Bessie Potter Vonnoh, the wife of the well- 
known painter, Robert W. Vonnoh. Mrs. 
Vonnoh has won many medals and prizes 
for her bronzes, which it is said, she has 
frankly stated were inspired by her delight 
in a collection of figurines by Prince Paul 
Troubetsky, which were exhibited in Chi- 
cago, where she saw them. These have been 
compared, often, to Tanagara figurines. 
Except for the fact that the ancient Greek 
sculptors-in-little of Tanagara produced 
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sitting figures and figures in the postures of 
every day life, there is little in common, 
except in the matter of size between Mrs. 
Vonnoh’s bronzes and the figurines of the 
ancients. Her work has an individuality all 
its own, a sweet simplicity that immediately 
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skilful mistress of the plastic arts, one of the 
foremost women sculptors of America. Mrs. 
MacNeil’s statue of The Foolish Virgin, 
portraying the figure overcome by a realiza- 
tion of the sentence that has been imposed 
upon her, and bearing the legend “Too 


EVELYN LONGMAN 
at work upon a commemorative tablet 


appeals to one, as will be seen in such of her 
groups as her Enthroned, which took the 
Julia Shaw Memorial Prize of 1904 at the 
Exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists. Mrs. Vonnoh’s bronzes are in 
several great public art collections, and have 
been sought eagerly by discriminating pri- 
vate collectors in America and abroad. 
Mrs. Hermon A. MacNeil (better known 
as Carol Brooks MacNeil), the wife of one of 
our most eminent sculptors, is herself a 


Late: Ye Cannot Enter Here,” has been 
acquired for her private collection by Mrs. 
Cyrus McCormick of Chicago. However it 
is in her figures of children, that Mrs. Mac- 
Neil is at her best; her own have often served 
her as models. The MacNeils have a charm- 
ing studio-home at College Point, Long 
Island, and there Mrs. MacNeil does the 
greater part of her work. She is another 
woman sculptor who has been engaged upon 
monumental compositions, and she has 
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received many medals, prizes, and honors 
here and abroad, since her early study under 
Frederick MacMonnies, -in- Paris. Buona 
Notte, First Lesson, Alden, Varsovianna 
Dance, and Jeanne D’Arc are some of her 
most popular bronzes. 
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of their work,—such for instance as Miss 
Hyatt’s Panther,—makes up for the matter 
of quantity. One of the finest studies of 
bird life by any sculptor, not excepting even 
the great Baryé, is to be found in a bronze 
Eagle, life-size, modeled by Miss Frishmuth, 


ENID YANDELL 
and her bust of John B. Castleman 


The women sculptors of America have 
produced also many works of importance 
along the lines of animal subjects, notably 
the studies of animals by Miss Anna V. 
Hyatt of Cambridge, a daughter of the late 
Professor Alpheus Hyatt; Miss Margaret W. 
Weichman; Miss Leila Audubon Wheelock, 
who is still in her teens; Grace Mott John- 
son, and Miss Myra Carr. Although the 
group of those who have made a special 
study of animal life is not large, the quality 
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one of New York’s women sculptors, who 
finds little time for anything but her work, 
with which she permits nothing to interfere. 

Miss Winifred Holt of New York is one 
of our women sculptors to whom her art is 
very dear, although far above that she has 
placed her philanthropic work, for since 
founding the New York Association for the 
Blind, Miss Holt has had very little time to 
devote to sculpture. Some of her most 
notable achievements have been busts and 
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reliefs from life, as those of the late Carl 
Schurz, of Helen Keller, May Sinclair, 
Henry Holt, and Miss Edith Holt; and the 
beautiful Aprile. Stagione D’Amore. Miss 
Holt studied in Florence and elsewhere in 
Europe, and has exhibited works at the 
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which was placed in the Capitol building at 
Springfield. Then there is Mrs. Louis Saint 
Gaudens, who also now lives in California, 
Miss Clara Hill and Miss Laura Barney, of 
Washington, Miss Sue E. Watson of Pitts- 
burg, Miss Katherine M. Cohen of Phila- 
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HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 
who is as widely known in art as in social circles 


Architectural League, the National Sculp- 
ture Society, and in the European capitals, 
Berlin and elsewhere. 

The women sculptors of America, while 
usually finding themselves in New York 
sooner or later, are by no means only to be 


found in the metropolis. For instance there 
is Mrs. Julia Bracken Wendt, now of Los 
Angeles, formerly a Chicago girl. Mrs. 
Wendt achieved fame by her statue sym- 
bolizing Illinois welcoming the nations, 


delphia, Mrs. Lucy Richards of Providence, 
and Miss Amanda Paustin of St. Louis, who 
enjoys the unique distinction of exhibiting 
a painting in the “old” salon and a piece 
of sculpture in the “new” salon simultane- 
ously. Thus for the second time an Amer- 
ican girl has smashed the traditions of these 
exhibitions. The other American, who did 
this was Miss Blanche Ostertag, who, a few 
years ago, sent canvases to both salons the 
same season, the better to hope for an ac- 
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ceptance in the one or the other, and was 
‘dismayed to receive a notification from both 
juries that her work had been accepted for 
both exhibitions. This fact set Parisian art 
circles agog for the rest of the year. 

One might chat on about the women of 
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Mrs. Elizabeth St. John Matthews, Miss 
Lillian B. Link, Miss Lucy Perkins, and a 
host of others. One wishes there were the 
opportunity of touching upon the work of 
all these women sculptors at length, for it 
is a fact that the women sculptors of America 
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PAULDING FARNHAM 
at work on her relief tablet of Ex-President Roosevelt 


America who have achieved excellence in the 
art of sculpture, were space available; there 
would still remain to be considered the work 
of Mrs. Clio Bracken, Mrs. Cadwalder Guild, 
Mrs. Caroline Peddle Ball, Mrs. Henry 
Hering, Mrs. P. T. Farnsworth, Miss Helen 
Sahler, Mrs. Caspar Mayer, Mrs. Clara P. 
Garrett, Miss Laura Gardin, Mrs. Lillian 
Baer, Miss Marion Becket, Miss F. Loring, 
Miss Florence Wyle, Miss Frances Grimes, 
Miss Alice Ide, Miss Bernice F. Langton, 


are producing works that bear the impress of 
individuality, sculpture upon a high plane 
of creative and intellectual worth. “They 
are making us hustle!” said an American 
sculptor whose work is known the world 
over, and so they are! Indeed, if the women 
sculptors of America continue their progress, 
there need be no fear for the laurels of 
American art in the future, and if the sons 
of Pygmalion are not careful they will be 
forced to give place aux dames! 
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'T was a bold leap from the thirty-year 
I reign of Bridget to the untried sway of 
“heathen,” and a large interrogation 
point was visible in the derisive eyes of our 
neighbors. But friends who had employed 
Japanese for many years convinced us that 
the knotty problem was solved. House- 
keeping with them moved on oiled wheels, 
and although wages were higher, expenses 
were wonderfully diminished. For instance, 
we were assured that Japanese servants 
never ate anything to speak of, rice being 
their usual diet, and if they felt especially 
hungry they would go out and dig a few 
dandelion-greens. Moreov er, the New Eng- 
land conscience was not “in it.” If by 
chance any little duty was neglected by one 
of this race the culprit would go on his knees 
to ask forgiveness, and in some cases he 
would resign his position rather than have 
it filled by one so unworthy. Furthermore, 
they never wished for any outings except on 
the Emperor’s birthday; and they never 
touched what did not belong to them. 
Thrilled beyond words by these marvelous 
tales we up and faced the Yellow Peril. 
Early one June day our polyglot family 
started for New Hampshire; the triumphant 
heads of the household, one little grandson, 
an attractive Scotch governess still in her 
teens, and two youths from the Orient, one a 
professional cook, the other a college stu- 
dent. For a fortnight we were very happy; 
after that things began to happen, and they 
kept on happening. One who dislikes 
monotony should always employ Japanese. 
Life then becomes a sort of “hectic” fairy- 
land. 
Bunkio, the cook, had led a varied life on 
land and sea, having abandoned his native 
country at an early age. He was a Jack at 
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Japanese Servants 


By 
MARY T. HIGGINSON 
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all trades, being wonderfully ingenious and 


expert. If we wished a branch on a tall tree 
removed he swung himself up like a monkey 
and presto! the bough was gone. If we 
began to tremble lest the well should give 
out, he could tell at a glance how many feet 
of water remained and down he dropped into 
the slippery depths with a measuring-pole to 
confirm his estimate, which was always 
correct. After a torrent of rain he could 
mend the driveway like a professional road- 
maker. Withal his cooking was delightful, 
and great was his joy when guests were sum- 
moned to a meal, for then his gift at decora- 
tion had full play. The baked fish came on 
the table caught in the meshes of a wonder- 
ful net made of raw potato; fascinating lotus 
flowers carved from the same vegetable or 
crimson roses made of beets adorned other 
dishes; while dainty baskets of orange peel, 
filled with tiny mock fruits or flowers, ac- 
companied the ices for dessert. When a 
roast fowl was served and the carving-knife 
sank uncannily through legs and wings, 
revealing an interior of hard cooked eggs 
artistically arranged, we felt sure that this 
boneless biped never came from an American 
poultry-yard. 

On the other hand, Bunkio was an in- 
veterate smoker and brought with him in- 
numerable packages of inferior tobacco from 
which he made his cigarettes, and which he 
kept in the pantry drawers with the groceries. 
In the intervals of work he stretched him- 
self on the grass and read French printed in 
Japanese characters. He had small com- 
mand of English and his annoyance when 
not understood was too evident, but signs 
and amusing pantomime saved the day. One 
morning when the milk was late in coming 
we asked the cook the reason. He imme- 
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diately threw himself on the kitchen floor 
and lay there motionless. Our Western 
minds being too dense to comprehend this 
riddle he murmured “horse,” and then we 


remembered that the milk-woman’s steed 
was very decrepit and liable to pass away. 


READING FRENCH PRINTED IN JAPANESE 


I sometimes found perched among the 
cups on my tea-tray a charming little stork 
or other foreign creature evolved from paper 
napkins; and on going into my room one day 
I found the honest Yankee comforter on 
my bed transformed into a turtle with four 
heads! In my excitement I called Yamato, 
the student and butler, toshare the fun. He 
had been in this country only a few months 
but had become rapidly westernized, and I 
had another shock when from his inscrut- 
able lips fell the exclamation “ Very cute!” 
These two men seemed to get on smoothly 
together, and when off duty they occasionally 
enjoyed a Japanese joke, probably at our 
expense. But they were delightfully quiet 
at all times, in great contrast to the ordinary 
occupants of the kitchen. 

Bunkio was very polite at first, but as 
time went on he forgot to remove his ciga- 
rette when receiving orders and remained 
reclining on the grass when I addressed him. 
He was moreover subject to unpleasant sulks 
if things did not suit him. At such times his 
eyes would narrow until they became mere 
slits in his brown face, which was also 
capable of ineffable sadness. It was fortu- 
nate that we summered in a “dry” town; 
for when Bunkio was asked by the grocer 
how he liked Greenville, he groaned “the 
last place—no whiskey!” 

Yamato, on the contrary, never forgot his 
native politeness, or failed to produce the 
national smile under all circumstances. But 
over his intelligent face sometimes flitted a 
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peculiar expression which seemed to say, “I 
serve you indeed, yet you are as the dust 
beneath my feet!” He was a gifted fellow 
and was persuaded to give during the sum- 
mer a public rendering of Japanese dances. 
On these occasions he donned a dark kimono 
of a texture that made all the feminine spec- 
tators envious; or in lighter garb he was 
transformed into a rosy, smiling schoolgirl 
chasing butterflies. His grace and supple- 
ness were marvelous and also the changing 
expressions of his face. The transition to 
his every-day duties of deft butler and silent 
choreman was as sudden and complete as 
that of Admirable Crichton in Barrie’s play. 

Our desire to know how much these men 
were still influenced by Eastern tradition 
and their skill in baffling curiosity, often led 
to such conversations as the following: 

‘“Bunkio, do you believe it is wicked to 
kill things?” 

“Yes madam.” 

“Didn’t you ever kill anything ?” 

“No kill, madam.” 

The next day I saw him calmly drop- 
ping live ants into the fire. 

The food question was the first disappoint- 
ment. We soon learned that the second 
table was expected to be quite as good and 
ample as the first, and I received a long 
letter of protest from the cook—rendered 
into amusing English by the student, who 
begged me to excuse his “impolite sen- 
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PRESTO, THE BOUGH WAS GONE 


tences’’—-when he thought I was not gener- 
ous enoughin my allowance. We gave Bunkio 
a certain sum of money each week for pro- 
visions, and I soon found that he was a very 
expensive and unthrifty caterer. Rice 
seemed to play no part in their scheme of 
life, yet Bunkio considered himself most 
economical, and he haggled over pennies in 
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a way to drive the astonished tradesmen to 
frenzy. One of these exasperated dealers 
exclaimed to a passer-by, “If you see a dead 
Jap round here some day you needn’t be 
surprised!” My provision bills for the sum- 
mer were almost double their usual amount, 
although our ordinary fare was much the 
same as that to which we had always been 
accustomed. When a box of Japanese 
dainties arrived for the cook, Yamato would 
have none of them. He had cast off both the 
religion and the diet of his fathers, and 
canned Bamboo-Sprouts did not appeal to 
him. California pears at sixty cents per 
dozen seemed pleasanter to munch while 
studying his Shakespeare. 

Having been warned and also feeling in 
my bones that it would be unwise to antag- 
onize one of this race, I found myself gradu- 
ally submitting more and more to the new 
régime. The garbage pail after a few rebufis 
took up its permanent abode in the kitchen; 
the ice-chest kept its gruesome secrets; 
while the color of the cook’s dish towels and 
aprons was one of the things best to forget. 

Peace was finally destroyed when Bunkio 
became enamored of Miss Jennie, the little 
governess. He plied her with gifts, which she 
scornfully declined. He hovered about her, 
a dusky shadow, whenever opportunity 
offered, even luring away the small boy in 
order to compel her to follow. When her 
natural guardians were out, he dropped his 


BUNKIO WAS BATHING HIS SMARTING EYES 


deferential manner, pervaded the house on 
noiseless feet, lounged on the parlor sofa and 
once even mounted the stairs and entered her 
door—which was ajar—without knocking. 
But she was quick-witted, and while he was 
mustering enough English to make a fond 
remark she found a way of escape. After 
that we never ventured to leave the house 


without borrowing or employing a woman to 
act as dragon during our absence. 

One fatal day I advised Miss Jennie for 
the sake of peace to accept the gift of half a 
watermelon. The consequence was that the 
poor girl was obliged to eat « saucer of half- 


“fon! A RABBIT!"’ 


ripe melon every day for a week. The crisis 
came when her persistent admirer laid a 
beautiful branch of berries on the table. 

“What is this?” asked Miss Jennie. 

“T present it to you,” said Bunkio with a 
low bow. 

“Don’t care for it, thank you!” replied 
the young woman, walking off with her nose 
in the air. Bunkio was not an amiable youth 
and he had patiently borne repeated rebuffs; 
but at this last “throw-down” he rose up in 
his wrath and with the face of a demon, so 
the terrified Miss Jennie reported, threat- 
ened to “fix” her. In this crisis it became 
necessary for the man of the house to fix 
him. Unfortunately he did not stay fixed. 

However the last part of the time he 
evidently decided 


“Tf she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 


and he showed his indifference by imme- 
diately sitting down in a chair whenever she 
went into the kitchen, removing his shoes 
and putting his feet upon the table! 

One morning Miss Jennie electrified me 
by exclaiming, “You may. expect broiled 
mice for breakfast!” 

I flew to the kitchen and found my glass 
rose-bowl occupied by a family of young 
field-mice. Nothing would induce Bunkio 
to part with them; so I was confronted by 
this appetising spectacle whenever I ven- 
tured into his domain. Another day I found 
him on his knees peering under the piazza. 
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On inquiring the reason, he projected a 
finger from each side of his head. ~ 

“Oh,” I said, “‘a rabbit!” 

“He ver’ nice roast!” cried Bunkio. 
Fortunately the bunny was too nimble for 
him. 

The climax was reached when one rainy 
afternoon Bunkio made the acquaintance of 
the unpleasant animal known to polite ears 
as a “wood-pussy.” In spite of being so 
often trapped for its fur, this curious crea- 
ture is very abundant in New Hampshire, 
and Bunkio did not know the original meth- 
od which had been adopted in our neigh- 
borhood for getting rid of him. A solitary 
artist, a young woman who lived in a re- 
mote tent where her only visitors were 
hungry cows who devoured her soap, or in- 
quisitive little wild animals, was one night 
conscious that a wood-pussy was just out- 
side her canvas walls. Fearful lest a sudden 
noise should draw him into the tent she sat 
up in bed and softly said, “Little brother, 
isn’t it time for you to run back to the 
woods?” and Pussy at once retreated. But 
Bunkio captured the “little gal” as he 
called it, and actually brought the beast into 
the house. I suppose the convulsions of 
merriment which this episode caused in 
the village store will never be forgotten. 
The indignant skunk took his dreadful 
revenge and then chose the pantry for a 
hiding-place. The two puzzled men who 
had never heard of such an animal’s ex- 
istence were frantic. When I reached the 
stricken spot Bunkio, with dinner half- 
cooked, was bathing his smarting eyes in the 
sink, murmuring at intervals “I never saw 
one before;” and Yamato, his suffering nose 
carefully bandaged with a napkin, was 
poking into corners with a long stick. It 
took two hours to find and release the in- 
truder, and two weeks to recover our appe- 
tites. Bunkio burned his garments—which 
were always scanty—and bought with his 
own money an expensive bottle of extract of 
Lily-of-the-Valley, with which he bedewed 
the floors till the mixture of odors was un- 
bearable. 


These men had some curious traits in 
common. They kept their trousers in place 
by strings made of strips of faded calico tied 
together, till we insisted on furnishing them 
with leather belts. They had a habit of 
shedding their socks as a snake sheds its 
skin; in the yard, in the garden, by the 
roadside, in the woods; wherever a sock 
should not be we found them lying, often 
bright blue in color and perforated with 
holes. At the last we gathered them up, to- 
gether with sundry other cast-off garments 
found in the open, and made a bonfire. 

About the middle of August Bunkio asked, 
“Keepee for winter?” and on my saying 
“no,” he soon, to my great relief took his 
departure. Yamato was induced with some 
difficulty to remain as long as we did. His 
efforts at cooking were well-meant, but he 
put salad in the oven “to keep warm, 
Madam,” and when I asked him why the 
dry toast for breakfast was so moist he ex- 
plained with his usual bland smile, ‘I wrap 
it in wet napkin.” 

These youths kept the front of the house 
immaculate, but their own quarters were 
utterly neglected. It may be hygienic tc 
leave one’s bed open and unmade for a 
whole summer, but it somehow shocks the 
sensibilities of a New England housekeeper. 
When, after Bunkio’s departure, I persuaded 
a good woman to come in and put things to 
rights, she regarded her job somewhat as 
Hercules did the Augean stable, except 
that in the absence of a cleansing river, she 
devoted many hours of hard manual labor 
to the task. She congratulated us on our 
escape from typhoid fever, and assured us 
that if the foreign invasion had continued 
for a year the cottage would have been 
beyond redemption. ; 

It is to be remembered that this unvar- 
nished tale is simply the experience of one 
family, and does not claim to be in any way 
typical. I will add only that we have ig- 
nominiously gone back to women. They 
are less clever and less efficient, but they 
do not smoke, and the atmosphere is less 
charged with insecurity. 
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Georgina Bristow, rigidly brought up in a convent, makes her début at eighteen, at a ball attended with 
a splendor that only wealthy parents can provide. There she meets Fenton, a “young old man,” who 
interests her immensely, but when she inquires about him her friends puzzle her by deliberately withholding 
information. She sees no more of him until one day, while out walking near her father’s country place, she 
meets him and he gives her a lift in his motor. There is an accident in which Fenton risks his own life to 
save Georgina, and is himself severely injured. During his slow recovery at the Bristows’ he and Georgina 
find a mutual pleasure in each other’s company. Red roses, sent regularly to Fenton, arouse the girl’s 
curiosity, and she notes with exultation that, in spite of these, the white roses she herself sends him daily 
are given the place of honor in his room. 
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The Charming Mrs. Sylvester 


then on the fourth morning it was 
brilliant. Just as the groom led 
Georgina’s horse by, Fenton was wheeled 
into his bow window with its jalousies drawn 
to shut out the direct sun. He didn’t like 
the look of the horse. “Three days in the 
stable have put the devil into him” was 
his inference. And presently he heard the 
groom calling: “T’ll hold him, miss, while you 
get down. There’s no managing him today.” 
Georgina came into view. Nomad’s ears 
were flat against his head; his always uneasy 
eyes and nostrils were wicked. His skin was 
quivering, and in the very way he lifted his 
feet from the ground and set them down he 
showed his vicious mood. Now he was dart- 
ing from side to side; now wheeling and 
whirling; now he was jumping in the air; was 
rearing and backing—snorting furiously the 
while, and shaking his body violently. 
The groom watched for a chance, jumped 
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in upon him, and caught him by the 
bit. “Can’t you get down here, miss?” he 
asked. 

“Let go, please,” said Georgina sharply. 
“‘T must conquer him now or I can never ride 
him again.” 

The groom sprang back, and Nomad re- 
sumed his wild leaps and whirls and rushes. 
Fenton, in his excitement heedless of strain 
and pain, was leaning forward, occasionally 
half rising from his chair. And the nurse, 
peering through the slats of the blinds, was 
too absorbed to note what her patient was 
doing. Nomad seemed so powerful and 
cruel; the girl on his back seemed so small 
and slight. 

“Beautiful! Beautiful!” exclaimed Fen- 
ton. Nomad had sprung into the air, rear- 
ing sharply as he rose, and flinging himself 
sideways. Georgina, with swift grace, had 
adjusted heiself to each of these frantic 
spasms, and, by drawing the rein just right 
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at just the right instant, had saved him from 
falling as he descended. Again and again 
he tried to throw her, but he might as well 
have tried to fling off his mane. Lightly she 
sat, lightly she held him; stroking his neck 
gently whenever he paused to contrive some 
new violence; talking to him soothingly yet 
always with the note of command in her 
voice. 

At the end of half an hour, when Fenton 
was wondering how much longer it would be 
possible for her to endure, Nomad suddenly 
gave up the fight and trotted briskly away. 
An hour and a half later Fenton, nervous 
for her although he knew a groom had fol- 
lowed her, heard the quick beat of hoofs. 
And soon Nomad came dashing round the 
curve, covered with froth and foam. There 
were long streamers of foam upon Georgina’s 
riding skirt. 

“‘She’s been giving him a stiff run,” Fen- 
ton said to himself. ‘‘And she looks fresher 
than when she started. What a girl—by 
jove, what a woman!” 

Then he jeered at himself, and sank back 
among his pillows with a groan that was as 
much mental as physical. For the first time 
in his life, he envied youth. He felt old and 
dreary and forlorn. “I’m a ‘dead one,’” he 
muttered. 

That day, after lunch, he was ensconced 
in a long chair on the veranda. Georgina, 
seated facing him, was reading one of Poe’s 
tales aloud. Near by was Aunt Martha, 
dozing and playing with two bright-eyed, 
foolish-faced, mutually jealous Japanese 
spaniels. A servant brought her two cards. 
She read the names aloud: “Mrs. Alfred 
Westervelt, Mrs. Boyd Sylvester.” 

Fenton carelessly took a white rose from 
the buttonhole of his smoking jacket, and 
began to twirl it idly between his fingers and 
to smell it. “I suppose they’ve come to 
see me,” he said. “Mrs. Westervelt’s a sort 
of cousin of mine.” The rose dropped from 
his careless fingers and fell among the 
cushions, out of sight. He fumbled vaguely 
for it, then gave up the search. Georgina, 
watching him covertly, wished he hadn’t. 

“Show the ladies out here,” said Aunt 
Martha to the servant. 

“Just a moment, Burke,” interrupted 
Fenton, lazily. “I’m not sure I want to 
see them. What do you think?” That to 
Georgina. 

“Tt’ll be a distraction for you,” she re- 
plied, hoping he would not heed her sugges- 
tion. She didn’t want anyone to come; she 
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had been impatient for Aunt Martha to go. 

“That’s just it—a distraction,” said Fen- 
ton, absently, as if the idea were not alluring. 

“The Westervelts live quite a distance 
from here,”’ suggested Aunt Martha—most 
tactlessly, Georgina thought. 

“Oh—well—yes, let’s see them. They 
won’t stay long, and—we’ll—have it over 
with.” 

As he said this Georgina closed the book, 
rose, and started toward the open drawing- 
room window. Fenton looked longingly 
after her. As she was about to disappear, 
he called: ‘“Piease don’t go, Miss Georgie. 
She’ll leave as soon as she decently can; she’s 
only come to make a duty visit. As soon as 
they’re gone I want to go on with our story, 
don’t you? I hate to drop it at the most 
interesting part.” He put, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the faintest possible accent upon 
the word “story,” and again upon the phrase 
about the interesting part. Just enough ac- 
cent to suggest hazily a double meaning. 
Georgina turned, her brightening face show- 
ing what her feelings had been—to what a 
height she had been raised from her sudden 
depression. As she came toward his clair 
she saw that he was again searching for the | 
white rose. And he found it and put it back 
in his buttonhole. 

Now Burke was holding open the. door 
leading into the main hall. Out upon the 
veranda came an indistinct elderly person, 
whom the eyes instantly abandoned for the 
personality following her. From this per- 
suasive personality came a persuasive odor 
that seemed characteristic of it—a subtle, 
fine, faint odor of violets that straightway 
scented the whole veranda. She was tall 
and had one of those figures that delicately, 
yet distinctly and captivatingly, insinuate 
the idea of sex. To look at her was to think 
of Paris—Paris at the height of the season. 
For, beyond question, only in the Rue de la 
Paix, or near it, could that toilet have been 
created, and only there could any woman 
have learned te wear it as Mrs. Sylvester 
was wearing it. 

“How-do, Martha,” said Mrs. Wester- 
velt—though the day was warm and she was 
fat, she seemed to be cool. ‘And that’s 
Georgiana—no, Georgina. Oh, there you 
are, Robert. How do you manage it so that 
you are always comfortable? Georgina, 
Martha, this is Mrs. Sylvester. She’s stop- 
ping with us.” 

Mrs. Sylvester shook hands with Miss 
Chase and with Georgina, then greeted 


Fenton: “Poor Robert Fenton! What a 
fright you gave everybody! And we’ve all 
been so worried about you! And here you 
lie, comfortable and positively reeking with 
health.” Her tone was light, but her eyes 
wandered from one bandage to another and 
rested at last upon his face; and her gaze 
met his with a look of frank and tender 
sympathy that made him flush faintly. 
Georgina was watching, was jealous. 

This was the first time she had seen him 
with another woman. And such a woman! 
Georgina felt awkward and, worse, insig- 
nificant. 

But Mrs. Sylvester had turned away from 
Fenton, and was looking at her. It was a 
look Georgie couldn’t help liking. And she 
soon had Georgie at her ease; was bringing 
out the best there was in her; was fascinat- 
ing her with the charm of perfect manners— 
the manners that are not a reflection of the 
person one is addressing, but a part of one’s 
own personality. When Burke brought her 
a glass of water she thanked him precisely 
as she would have thanked Fenton for the 
same service. “I like her, I like her,” 
Georgina was saying to herself before half an 

_hour had passed. “She’s perfectly simple 
and frank. She deserves to be beautiful. 
Her outside expresses her inside.”” Georgina 
had a theory that outside beauty was a 
shining through from the interior. And she 
was in the very beginning of that long, long 
period in which we hunt for confirmation of 
one therein, and believe in them in defiance 
of any facts however fatal. 

Simple and frank, indeed! Mrs. Sylvester 
had graduated from the world’s highest 
schools of art and manners, including that 
last and greatest school where is taught the 
profound art of concealing art. Her black 
hair waved simply about her frank open 
brow, and was gathered in a simple knot at 
the back of her head just where a single red 
rose, seemingly an impulsive afterthought of 
a refined mind, peeped from under the brim 
of a big white hat with a single sweeping 
white plume. The fullnesses of her soft 
gray-white blouse, and the folds of her gray- 
white skirt fell in those simple natural lines 
that simple nature, somehow, never achieves. 
And she sat, and looked, and spoke, and 
smiled—all in a way so free from pose and 
pretense! Yet it made simple nature sug- 
gest red hands and clumsy feet. 

“T wish I were like her,” thought Georgie, 
with generous regret. ‘I must learn.” 

Aunt Martha was saying to Mrs. Sylves- 
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ter: “Is it your first visit to this neighbor- 
hood?” It struck Georgina that Aunt 
Martha’s tone was not quite friendly, and 
she hoped Mrs. Sylvester wouldn’t notice it. 

“Yes,”’ Mrs. Westervelt cut in, answering 
for her. “I’ve tried to get Virgie up here 
for six years. But she never would come. 
No doubt we were too dull for her. And day 
before yesterday I ran across her in the 
Waldorf at lunch, and she said she was in 
despair because she hadn’t any place to go. 
So at last I got her.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Sylvester, looking her 
frankest into Aunt Martha’s polite but sus- 
picious face. “I came up this morning. I 
hadn’t been in the house three hours before 
I was on my way here.” 

“T simply couldn’t stand the drive alone,” 
said Mrs. Westervelt, rising. 

As Mrs. Sylvester shook hands with 
Georgie she said: “Don’t forget, we’re to 
meet halfway, at nine tomorrow morning.” 

“We can’t miss each other as there’s only 
one road,” replied Georgie. 

Mrs. Westervelt patted Fenton on the 
shoulder. “Come to us, Robert as soon 
as you can lift yourself off these unlucky 
people’s hands. You must be a frightful 
nuisance. We’re relations, and won’t mind 
so much.” 

““Good-by,”” Mrs. Sylvester said to him 
with a nod and a bright smile, and she turned 
to Georgina. “You're taking good care of 
him. No wonder he is getting on so well.” 
She did not even glance at Fenton again. 

Georgina and Aunt Martha went to the 
front door with them. Georgie came back to 
Fenton alone. “Isn’t Mrs. Sylvester beauti- 
ful?” she said. “And so sweet! That’s the 
kind of woman I'd like to be when”’—she 
smiled mockingly at him—‘“ when I grow up.” 

““You’ve not met Mrs. Sylvester before?” 
asked Fenton. 

“No, and I do hope she'll be friends with 
me.” 

“T think she will,” said Fenton, re- 
flectively. And when Georgie wasn’t look- 
ing he smiled with some amusement at his 
own thoughts. 

Later in the day Miss Chase found her 
niece alone, and said: “I shouldn’t have too 
much to do with Mrs. Sylvester if I were you 
my dear.” 

Georgina looked astonished. “Why not?” 
she inquired. 

Miss Chase had no intention of enlighten- 
ing Georgina’s innocence. “Oh, there are— 
lots of stories about her.” 
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“No doubt a great many women are 
jealous of her,” replied Georgina. 

“No doubt, and.it’s said that some of 
them have a cause that’s—that’s not credit- 
able to her.” 

“T don’t believe it,”’ said Georgina. 

“Perhaps you're right,’’ Miss Chase ad- 
mitted. “‘Women are so merciless and spite- 
ful to each other.” The fact was that Miss 
Chase herself had been half won by Mrs. 
Sylvester’s calm-compelling manner, and 
could not convincingly revive the suspicion 
that she had felt as soon as she saw the 
name on the card. “If they cared anything 
at all about each other,” she said to herself, 
“they’d not have been able to conceal it 
from my eyes. People do lie so!” 


T was less than nine easy miles to the 
Westervelts, so Georgina and her new 
friend met almost every morning to take 

their ride together. Georgina talked a great 
deal of Fenton, Mrs. Sylvester merely listen- 
ing. But there are two kinds of silence— 
the simple silence that discourages, and the 
subtle silence that encourages. It was not 
long before Mrs. Sylvester was in possession 
of the whole of Georgina’s secret—this 
when Georgina fancied it still securely hid 
where none but Fenton could find it. Per- 
haps it was Mrs. Sylvester’s thoughts on 
this purloined (not to use too coarse a word 
where so refined a woman is concerned) 
secret that caused the following conver- 
sations. 

“Why do you look at me so peculiarly?” 
asked Georgina, when they were having 
their fifth ride. 

“Envy,” replied Mrs. Sylvester, in the 
tone so often used to make truth seem a liar. 

Georgina laughed. ‘I wish it were,” she 
said. “How that would flatter me!” 

“You are so beautifully young,” Mrs. 
Sylvester went on, “so beautifully young!” 

“T look older than you do,” said Georgina, 
and there was truth in it. 

“You can afford to,” replied Mrs. Syl- 
vester, with a tinge of bitterness. And she 
changed the subject. 

Naturally Georgina talked a great deal of 
her wonderful friend to “the prisoner,” as 
she mockingly called Fenton whenever he 
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Each-day Georgina had made a point of 
finding out whether the red roses had come. 
When she looked as usual, the morning 
after the call, they were not there. Nor 
did they come the next morning, or any 
morning thereafter. A few days of this 
vain search for that which she longed not 
to find, and she was in an ecstasy of 
hope. “He must have written something 
to stop them,” she told her believing self. 
“What other reason could there be, since 
he hasn’t seen her? And if he did write, 
why did he write?” In the answer to that 
question, Georgie found the great cloud- 
less happiness that only the young and 
inexperienced can entertain without fear 
and dread. 
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looked morose. And what she said was not 
only generous, but also appreciative; and so . 
it revived and quickened memories that had 
been sluggish or dormant. He couldn’t help 
feeling sorry for the girl that in her inex- 
perience she was playing “the game” so 
badly. ‘‘She’s too simple minded even to 
know that one woman mustn’t talk toa man 
of another woman; that, whether she says 
good or evil of her, she harms herself.”” He 
was at first tempted to warn Georgina off 
that fatal subject. But the more she talked 
the more he wanted to hear. 

In the ten days following the call, Mrs. 
Sylvester lunched three times at the Bris- 
tows. Twice she went away immediately 
after lunch, sending her regrets to “the 
prisoner” by Georgina—Fenton was never 
brought down-stairs until after lunch. The 
third time he was on his way in his invalid 
chair to the veranda, when Mrs. Sylvester 
and Georgina came out of the dining room. 

“You'll not be able to pretend much 
longer,” said Mrs. Sylvester to him, with a 
pure friendliness of manner that somehow 
irritated him, though none knew better than 
he what a consummate actress she was. 
“Your arms are free and you’re able to move 
about in your chair.” 

“The game’s up,” he said cheerfully. “I 
thought I’d be able to fool them for a week 
or twolonger. I see I shall have to move on 
pretty quickly, if I don’t wish to be invited 
to leave.” 
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“You going to the Westervelts?”’ 
“T’m undecided,” he answered. “I ought 
to go to town. But—l like it up here.” 

“You really mustn’t disappoint Mrs. 
Westervelt”—and again Fenton was irri- 
tated by the apparent sincerity of her tone. 
“She’s counting on you. You’re to have my 
rooms. I’m off to Lenox on Monday. 
Boyd writes that everything’s ready. My 
little girl will be there from school.” 

Georgina looked at her in surprise. “I 
didn’t know you had a little girl,” she said. 

“T’m afraid I haven’t. She’s—let me see 
—fourteen. And as tall as I.” 

Georgina was amazed and showed it. 

The servant came with the big tray. Mrs. 
Sylvester took coffee and a cigarette. “I'll 
have this, and fly,” she said. “Really I 
shouldn’t have come at all. What’s the 
matter, Georgina?” 

“T can’t get used to the—the little girl.” 
It seemed incredible to her that this frank, 
simple, young woman, whom she had been 
treating as a person of her own age, and 
had been regarding somehow as quite as 
inexperienced as herself, had an almost 
grown daughter. “I wish you hadn’t told 
me. I feel—afraid of you. How foolish 
I must have been seeming to you all 
along.” 

Mrs. Sylvester sighed. ‘ Not foolish, but 
wise—terribly wise. You’ve got the wisdom 
of the world-that-ought-to-be, while Robert 
and I have only the vulgar folly of the 
world-that-is-but-ought-not-to-be. She’s by 
far the wiser, isn’t she, Robert?” 

“She certainly belongs in a different 
world,” he replied. 

“Tt’s one from which poor [am barred for- 
ever,” she said—and he thought he felt the 
sting of sarcasm, though her look and tone 
were pensive. “But you, my dear Robert” 
—she.turned to Aunt Martha who had just 
come out of the house—‘‘it isn’t fair, is it, 
Miss Chase?” 

“What?” asked Aunt Martha. 

“When I first knew this man here, I was 
eight years old, and he used to come to see 
my oldest sister—” 

“Half-sister,” corrected Fenton good- 
naturedly. 

“And when I’d come into the room on my 
way down to my early dinner, he’d make 
me feel comfortable and important by talk- 
ing to me as if I were a grown person. And 
he seemed to be an old man then.” 

“T must have been at least twenty,” said 
Fenton, and then he could hardly conceal 
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his irritation at having thus shown that she 
was making him wince. 

“Now,” she went on, “I’m an oldish 
woman; while he—well, he may soon be 
suspecting me of plotting to marry him to 
my daughter.” 

“Nonsense,” said Fenton curtly. 

“Yes, Robert,” said Mrs. Sylvester, 
laughing, “‘you could become an innocent 
boy again; could marry a girl any time in 
the next four or five years; and could give 
her four or five or six years of invaluable 
experience. And then you could pass away, 
leaving her a young widow.” She rose and 
turned to Georgina. ‘‘Good-by, little girl. 
Is everything over between us, now that 
you’ve found me out?” 

Georgina tried to protest. But the last 
ten minutes had put her into a whirl of 
doubts and uncertainties about this new 
friend. “Oh, no,” she said. “Oh, no—not 
that.” 

Mrs. Sylvester shook hands with Miss 
Chase who was icy, and with Fenton who 
was surly. She kissed Georgina, who almost 
shrank from her. At the door she paused 
and looked back with her frankest, most 
youthful smile. ‘Good-by—good-by again, 
Saint Robert. Don’t forget tomorrow morn- 
ing, Georgie.”” And she was gone. 

The silence she left became oppressive. 
Miss Chase broke it by going in to discover 
the cause of a crash from the direction of the 
dining room. 

“JT wonder why I’ve begun to distrust 
Mrs. Sylvester,”’ said Georgina, thoughtfully. 

Fenton did not answer. 

“Do you know I half suspect she’s not 
like me, after all,’ Georgina went on. ‘‘She 
makes me think of—there’s an old Italian 
cabinet up in mother’s sitting room. And it 
has about a dozen drawers that anyone can 
see. It looks so graceful and simple, and 
you’d say there wasn’t a place about it 
where you could hide anything. There 
aren’t even keyholes or locks of any 
kind.” 

Fenton was smiling satirically into va- 
cancy. 

“But,” continued Georgina, “it has more 
than twenty secret drawers and little hiding 
places. And every once in a while mother 
finds a new one. Mrs. Sylvester—” 

“Ts like that cabinet, you think?” Fenton 
said, as she paused. 

“Today it seems to me so. Yet—I can’t 
help liking her.” 

Fenton looked at her curiously. 
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“T like that old Italian cabinet better than 
the most beautiful ordinary desk I eversaw.” 

Fenton slowly looked away as her eyes 
were about to meet his. 

“Tt fascinates me,” she went on, “‘and so 
does she.” 

“Still you’d rather be as you are?” he 
asked absently. 

“T couldn’t be any other way,” she replied 
simply. 

“No secret places, no quicksands, no pit- 
falls, no surprises, no tricks, no sharp turns, 
no arts.” 

She laughed uneasily. 
dull,” she said. 
that.” 

“Mrs. Sylvester envies you,” said Fenton. 

Georgina flushed with pleasure. 

“Ves—envies you. I’m sure of it. 
envies you because—”’ he hesitated. 

“Why?” she asked eagerly. 

His face clouded. ‘Because your time 
purse is overflowing with the wonderful 
coins of youth, each of them an incredible 
fortune in itself. Your purse is full, while 
hers—” he laughed cynically. 

“Tt’s full, too,” she said. 

“Tt looks full the way she holdsit.”” He 
was silent for a moment, then, with an im- 
patient gesture: “ But let’s not talk of youth, 
or think of it. I want to forget. I want you 
to help me forget.” 

Georgina colored and hid her eyes under 
their lids and long lashes. She wouldn’t for 
worlds have let him see the joy, which the 
sudden leap of her heart had shot up into 
them. But he saw that she misunderstood 
him, and went on carelessly, in the tone of 
a grown person to a child: “I’ve got less 
than a week, you now. And then you'll be 
free to go back to your boys.” 


“That sounds 
“But I suppose I’m like 


She 


On Saturday morning Mrs. Sylvester 
rode at a canter into the Bristow grounds, 
and reined her horse in front of a bench 
where Fenton was seated alone, reading the 
newspapers. ‘Good morning,” she said. 
“Where’s Georgina?”’ 

“She went away half an hour ago to meet 
you,” he replied, rising with an effort. 

“Please don’t,” she said, and dismounted. 
“T’min luck. I wanted to talk to you alone. 
So I took crossroads to escape Georgina— 
poor child!” 

She stood with her arm along her horse’s 
neck. He bit his lips, impatient at himself 
for having to struggle to conceal his wild 
longing to take her in his arms, to kiss again 
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and again that fair, subtle face, those eyes 
that could reveal such depths of emotion, 
yet always veiled the heart of her mystery. 
“T want to talk to you about her,” she 
went on. 

“About Georgina?” he asked, his tone 
suggesting the very mildest curiosity. 
“Won’t you sit? I’m sure the bridle is long 
enough.” 

“Yes, about Georgina,”’ she said, seating 
herself and holding to the extreme end of the 
reins. “Are you going to the Westervelts, 
day after tomorrow?” 

‘““No—I’'m going to town,” he replied. 

“And then to the Westervelts?”’ 

“Perhaps. Yes—I think so.” 

She gave a sigh of relief. “That makes it 
so much easier for me to be frank.” 

Hesmiled faintly. He knew what “frank” 
meant when Virginia used it. 

“Georgina loves you,” she continued. 
“ And I—Robert, I want you to marry her.” 

He looked at her narrowly. She was look- 
ing at him, but he did not let her see how she 
had cut into him. “Really?” he said cheer- 
fully. “Thank you.” 

“You say that lightly,” she went on, with 
serious eyes upon him, “but I mean it. The 
first day I came here I saw that you and she 
were—were intended for each other. And I 
have seen a good deal of her to make sure. 
She is just the wife for you—ingenuous, 
innocent, so good and so devoted. And her 
youth will be so stimulating to you. As we 
grow older we need youth about. It keeps 
us young, in heart at least.” 

“Certainly an attractive picture,” he 
said amusedly. He was compelled to ad- 
mire the ingenujty with which she searched 
out and found every joint in his armor. He 
knew her too well not to feel sure it was all 
aruse. Yet there was just room for doubt. 
He could not léok calmly at this problem 
where so much was at stake for him. So 
much? Everything! The only woman who 
had ever made him feel that the more she 
gave the more she withheld; the only woman 
who had never wearied him. His keenest 
interest in life; his one remaining keen 
interest in life. If she was merely pretend- 
ing to urge Georgina on him, as he believed, 
and if she should try to brush aside the 
pretense and establish again the old rela- 
tions which Georgie had interrupted, he 
might lose her altogether, this woman whom 
he had held for ten years only by the same 
means by which she had held him—by 
creating for her an atmosphere of uncer- 
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tainty, so that she never felt sure how much 
he loved her or how long he would love her. 
No, hé must watch and wait. He must see 
just what this crisis was before he tried to 
meet it. 

“Ves, she will make you an ideal wife. 
And’’—she smiled as if she were trying to 
take the gall from a cruel truth—“‘you will 
soon need someone to look after you, my 
dear Robert. A man does as he gets 
older.” 

He winced exaggeratedly. “Ouch!” he 
exclaimed, with a good-humored laugh. 
“That hurts! But —you are right, my 
friend. Thank you for being so thoughtful 
forme.” And he gave her a look of genuine 
gratitude, as if she had made easy what he 
had feared would be an embarrassing situa- 
tion. “Another woman, even if she had 
ceased to care especially, would have had a 
sort of dog-in-the-manger jealousy. But 
you—you always were wonderful.” 

She paled a little before this praise, and 
could not look at him, though she was trying 
hard to turn her face toward his. “You 
forgot—very quickly,” she couldn’t help 
saying. Then she hastened to correct this: 
“But—no matter. Iam glad that you have 
found—” she did not finish. 

“Found—what?” he asked. 


“Georgina,” she replied. And she rose 
and flung the bridle over her horse’s neck. 


“No—no—don’t rise. I can manage it 
beautifully.” And she stood on the bench 


and gracefully sprang into the saddle. From 
this height she looked down at him. “When 
two people have been—what we’ve been to 
each other, it would be pitiful if they showed 
themselves mean and small when the—the 
end came. You couldn’t be small enough 
to be sorry the woman you’ve cared for 
could let you go without a heartache.” She 
looked dreamily into the distance, stroking 
her horse’s mane. “If I could bring back 
the past—but I can’t—we can’t. And Mil- 
dred is growing up and fills a larger and 
larger place in my life. And I'll always have 
her. When a daughter marries her mother 
doesn’t lose her.” She gave him a wan 
smile. 

He was standing, his physical pain for- 
gotten. “Are you doing this to teach me 
a lesson?” he said, between his clenched 
teeth. “Or, do you mean it, Virginia?” 

As he advanced toward her, she backed 
the horse. ‘‘Good-by,” she said. “Good- 
by, Saint Robert’’—and she was off at a 
canter. His impulse was to order a carriage 
and follow her to the Westervelts. But the 
counsels of experience prevailed. “If she 
meant it,” he concluded, “to urge her would 
be folly. If she didn’t mean it, to urge her 
would put me in her power; and I know 
what it means for a woman to be certain of 
a man of my age. If she isn’t sure whether 
she meant it or not, to urge her would be to 
decide her against me. At any cost I must 


Will she 
marry him? 
The 
answer 
will be given in the 
Sepiember 
number 
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My Week Without Food 


AVING been always a more than 
average healthy person, I found my- 
self in middle age confronted with 

gouty conditions that culminated in arth- 
ritis inthe finger joints, a disease which slow- 
ly but surely disables the hands. The family 
doctor was hopefully consulted, with the 
idea that in such an early stage of the game 
the remedy would be simple. He prescribed 
various measures to be followed as to diet 
and general hygiene. Then he took from 
the shelf the latest authority on arthritis 
and kindred troubles, and read me a brief 
descriptive paragraph which ended with the 
words: “This condition is incurable.” He 
replaced the book and I got up and went 
home, feeling like a mouse caught in a trap. 

From that moment dated my fall from 
the ranks of common-sense, normal women, 
to the army of cranks and faddists. I re- 
fused to be incurable, and I refused slowly, 
tiny bit by tiny bit, to lose the use of my 
hands. In the hope of discovering a cure for 
myself I tried many experiments which are 
not germane to this article; they merely 
served to establish my reputation as a 
crank. Then I chanced upon some articles 
about fasting, and thought they pointed out 
a possible road to salvation. 


A Woman’s Experience in Living a Week Without Eating 
By 
MARIA MIDDLEBURY 


In experimenting with a fast I was some- 
what like the darkie preacher who an- 
nounced that a certain meeting would take 
place the following Friday ‘“‘de Lo’d willin’, 
an’ if not den, on Sat’dy whedder or no.” 
Having tried in vain to obtain medical 
countenance for fasting, like an obstinate 
woman I decided to proceed “whedder or 
no.” The exact date for beginning was fixed 
by the appearance of what promised to be a 
severe cold in the head, which reached the 
stage when it is generally maintained “you 
can’t stop it.” It seemed propitious to start 
on Monday, not only because of my cold, 
but also because the family, my Aunt and 
Uncle were away from home, and I could 
get nicely started before they knew any- 
thing of my plans. Anyway Monday is a 
good day to begin things. So Sunday night 
I ate supper—just why I can’t explain, but 
I couldn’t possibly have foregone that sup- 
per—and Monday morning arose with a 
certain sense of excitement, and a firm de- 
termination to complete at least a week’s 
fast, if I died in the attempt. 

Knowing that the absence of the morning 
coffee meant headache, I thought to taper 
off a bit by taking just a tablespoonful of 
clear coffee as a last farewell to the eating 
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habit. This I did, and so delayed the head- 
ache till the following day, which was on the 
whole a mistake. I fancy that absolute 
fasting means one large, ample and satisfy- 
ing headache to begin with, under any cir- 
cumstances, and on the whole it’s better to 
have it the first day, when you’re not so 
awfully hungry. The first day is like other 
days except that you skip meals. 

I will mention here that one must, all 
through the fast, drink all the water possi- 
ble; not less than three pints a day. 

The second day! Well, the second day 
you just plain starve, and the only way one 
endures it is to reflect that it is quite possi- 
ble to eat at any moment, and so end it, and 
to conclude that, on the whole, you can bear 
it another half hour or so. Thus one coaxes 
one’s self along from hour to hour, and if, 
as I did, you’ve postponed your headache, 
soon one has that to deal with as well. 
Somehow the headache does not—as under 
normal conditions—eliminate the desire for 
food. Let me confess that I never did 
discover what became of my cold! On the 
second day of the fast I suddenly realized 
that it was missing, not having previously 
remembered it since the morning of the first 
day. 

All the second day I thought of nothing 
but food. I walked down town for exercise 
and diversion; the butcher’s shop allured 
me, the grocer’s window beckoned me, and 
the odors from bakeries and restaurants 
drove me wild. I thought of the taste of 


food I had eaten, imagined the crisp crunch- 


ing of hot toast—buttered! I remembered 
the juciness of rare roast beef, and either 
recollected or invented succulent dishes all 
day long—a mental undercurrent which 
persisted, no matter what I tried to do or 
think of. 

Uncle and Aunt returned. I spare the 
account of our interview, their opinion of 
me not being flattering, and when they 
finally sat down to dine, I fled to my room, 
put my aching head and empty stomach to 
bed, and through a long night, bore with 
both, with what philosophy—backed of 
course by obstinacy—I could summon. I 
napped and at last slept, and awoke a differ- 
ent person; no headache, no real hunger— 
though I should have enjoyed breakfasting, 
I confess. The family, evidently relieved 
to find me still alive, and able to be up and 
dressed, greeted me characteristically, Aunt 
with forbearing displeasure, Uncle with 
anxious solicitude. I, in the best of spirits 
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and physically quite comfortable, went 
about my usual employments. 

Here began one of the vital mistakes of 
my fasting career. Being very keen over 
my experiment, but regarding it also as a 
huge joke, I gaily told my friends what I 
was doing. I thought they’d be amused, 
and that it would be fun to talk it over. 
They were; it was—for awhile! Did you 
ever put a match, just a single tiny flame, 
down in a field of dry grass, and watch what 
happened? Do you remember how, after a 
few minutes, seized with sudden panic you 
began running round the edges of the widen- 
ing circle of flame, trying to stamp it out? 
It happened that none of my friends had 
ever fasted or known anyone who did. In 
an incredibly short time our little town rang 
with the news of my performance. There 
seemed to be practically only one party in 
the caucus; sympathizers were few, the 
opposition was almost unanimous. The 
neighbors came in to remonstrate; people I 
hardly knew gave me their frank opinion of 
my folly. Persons who ordinarily merely 
nodded as we passed on the street would 
stop with effusive greetings, and want to 
hear all about it. Some were, of course, 
kindly anxious for my welfare; many were 
intolerant of a “silly new fad;” the rest were 
merely entertained by something a little out 
of the common. Eventually I grew bored to 
tears and called myself every epithet one 
could properly apply to the tongue of a 
chattering woman. At the end I printed out 
a neat little card, reading: 


Yes, I’ve stopped now. 

No, not very bad. 

Sixteen pounds. 

Yes, I know I look ten years older, but I shall 
be younger in a week. 

No, I’m not eating more than usual now, etc. 


It would have been most useful if I had 
hung it around my neck, but modesty for- 
bade. 

However, to return to my story: Of course 
flesh was fading from me as a snow image 
melts. Four pounds the first day, three the 
next, and so on, to the total of sixteen at the 
week’s end. But I felt well, and not hungry 
after the second day, though I did not attain 
to complete indifference to food until the 
fifth or sixth day. The morning of the 
fourth day the gymnasium class of middle- 
aged women trying to keep supple and vigor- 
ous, met, and I attended as usual. The 
women gathered around me in consterna- 
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tion, and wanted to know if I felt able to 
exercise, and “wasn’t I fearfully hungry?” 
And, from some: “I’d better go home and 
eat my luncheon, and stop fooling with my 
constitution.” Some were too polite to 
discuss the matter, not feeling at liberty to 
express their true sentiments. I stayed 
through the hour, exercising very nearly as 
much as usual and thoroughly enjoying it. 
This day I found myself absolutely free from 
rheumatic pain in every part. My right 
hand was, for the first time in many months, 
perfectly normal: it even seemed to me that 
the swollen joint was smaller, and no bend- 
ing or twisting of the fingers or hand pro- 
duced the slightest sensation of discomfort. 
My whole body felt light and supple. I was 
much reduced in size about the hips and 
abdomen, and while experiencing a certain 
amount of lassitude and even weakness, 
which, after the fourth day, prevented any 
severe exercise, I walked a good deal and, 
in the ordinary sense, felt well. 

In the evening of the fourth day I was 
invited to go to the theatre and went, having 
previously—it being the maid’s day out— 
prepared dinner for the family without 
feeling any desire to partake of it. Poor 
Uncle seemed to consider it heartless to eat 
in my presence, while Aunt had long since 
retired into a fortress of disapproving silence 
which entirely ignored the whole situation. 
At the theatre for the first time I was able 
completely to forget my bodily conditions, 
and though my escort urged chocolates 
upon me, by way of jest, I spent a most 
enjoyable evening, thankfully oblivious of 
self. 

The weather was, at this time, unfortu- 
nate, the temperature being very low. I 
began.to suffer with cold; not so much out 
of doors, when I could wear fur, and exer- 
cise, but in the house, where I sat crouched 
over a fire, cuddling a hot-water bottle a 
good deal of the time. And here take notice: 
choose summer-time for fasting, with soft 
winds blowing, a hammock under a tree 
inviting idleness, and a “World forgetting, 
by the world forgot” state of society. One 
must recognize the need for occupation and 
diversion of a pleasant sort. 

On the evening of the fifth day I was 
stricken with extreme weakness. I had all 
the symptoms of a sudden attack of grippe 
which, in similar form, was rife in the neigh- 
borhood. This was too much for Aunt’s vow 
of silence and non-interference. The next 
morning she girded herself for the fray and 
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opened the attack with a most amusing 
balancing of arguments, in an effort to 
frighten me. She pointed out to me, very 
gently, that the combination of grippe and 
starvation must necessarily be a most deadly 
one. Should I not, she held, wink out in the 
night like a snuffed candle from starvation, 
I must inevitably succumb, in my weak 
state, to grippe. Indeed the this-sort-of- 
thing-can’t-go-on attitude of my family be- — 
came so insistent that, together with recol- 
lections of sundry bouts with the grippe 
germ in the past, and a desire not wholly to 
forfeit my place in the ranks of the sensible, 
it led me to capitulate. I agreed to break 
the fast, and to that end began taking fruit 
juice every two or three hours. During the 
sixth day I had the juice of three oranges 
and two small glasses of grape juice. Oh, 
but it tasted delicious! I could hardly wait 
from one time to another. 

The next morning all symptoms of grippe 
had disappeared, and I suddenly realized 
that it was many degrees the lightest case of 
grippe in my experience. The germ, appar- 
ently finding nothing to feed upon, had died 
of inanition almost at birth. Instead of 
grippe and fasting being a fatal combina- 
tion, fasting had proved an absolute barrier 
to the invasion of the enemy. Iimmediately 
decided not to break the fast, and I stopped 
all fruit juice, and fasted again completely 
the seventh day. 

This completed the week to which I had 
pledged myself—hoping, of course, that I 
could make it longer. I had reduced my 
weight from 170 pounds to 154. I had abso- 
lutely rid myself of all pain and discomfort, 
not only of arthritis in my hand, but also 
from sundry other joints where I occasion- 
ally felt rheumatic twinges. I was very 
weak, owing I believe to the grippe and to 
the pressure of adverse opinion all around 
me, to the intense cold, and to a latent fear 
lest I might do some permanent mischief 
during this experimenting along new lines, 
and so find the finger of derision and scorn 
which I had been temporarily enduring, 
pointed permanently in my direction. All 
these things weighed on me and I decided to 
break my fast. If at this time I had posted 
myself properly from medical authorities, 
I should have known just what to do. I 
should have taken a milk diet for a few days, 
to regain the strength depleted by grippe, 
and then resumed my fast. Having only 


‘ somewhat inadequate magazine articles for 


guidance, I at once started making mistakes. 
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Fearing a return of lost weight if I adopted 
a milk diet, I began, as directed, with fruit 
juice for twenty-four hours. As the fast was 
a short one I considered that enough prepa- 
ration for other food. Then I changed to 
strong soups taken gradually in small quan- 
tities. This in my case was absolutely 
wrong. In a ‘short time I began to have 
severe rheumatic pains in my elbow, and as 
I did not suspect the soups of being the cause 
I concluded that the fast had not been long 
enough, possibly was a failure. I was greatly 
discouraged to have gone so far, overcome 
the worst obstacles and fought through the 
stress of the battle, only to give up when it 
was smooth sailing on to victory. I hid my 
disappointment as well as I could, but grad- 
ually drifted back to ordinary diet, when 
everything became as before, except that I 
regained only six of the sixteen pounds lost. 
I felt much elated over that. My friends 
heaved sighs of relief and said they could 
now sleep better o’nights, and congratu- 
lated me openly on my return to a normal 
condition. 

I confess I looked at least ten years older. 
Wrinkles! It was frightening to look in a 
mirror. As our Bridget dolefully remarked, 
“Why, Miss M’ria, you’re like an auld 
woman—an’ you what’d come down of a 
morning’ wid yure face that red, an’ niver a 
line!” But a very few days and a little 
application of cold cream changed all that. 
In a week my skin looked as usual, the face 
merely a little less full. 

The facts that seem to be most clearly 
established in the minds of my friends and 
neighbors are two: that Maria Middlebury 
is even more of a crank than they suspected, 
and that fasting is all folly because it 
doesn’t cure. The answer to that is: don’t 
tattle about your own affairs! By silence 
gain a reputation for wisdom instead of 
for folly. 

In my own mind the following facts are 
established. First: a week’s fast cannot 
possibly hurt anyone, but is not long enough 
to accomplish much. Physicians who en- 
dorse fasting, I find, think eighteen to 
twenty days necessary to obtain results. 
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The first few days are the worst, and once 
past that point I feel sure one could fast 
comfortably for a long time. Many have, 
and my experience supports that supposi- 
tion. But for the anxiety as to unforeseen 
possibilities, I believe one could temporarily 
forget about eating. Second: it is certain 
that even a brief fast removes for a time all 
traces of rheumatism from the body. The 
stiffness and soreness of joints and muscles 
disappear completely, as if washed off, and 
the relief is wonderful. If this change 
comes so quickly, I feel sure that a proper 
persistence would perpetuate it. Third: 
it is fatal to attempt a first fast in the home 
circle, or except under the direction of a 
physician who endorses it. There are pre- 
cautions to be taken, and daily care to be 
exercised in keeping the body in proper con- 
dition; also, a person fasting for the first 
time experiences a species of nervous appre- 
hension, an uncertainty as to what may 
happen that should be relieved by absolute 
confidence in the judgment of a medical 
director. Fourth: if one is to fast success- 
fully a tranquil mind is absolutely neces- 
sary. Worry, discussion, vexation, any men- 
tal disturbance, produces immediate and 
marked detrimental physical results. From 
a state of bodily ease, indifference to food, 
and absolute physical peace, a few moments 
of mental disturbance will throw one into a 
condition of collapse, faintness, weakness, 
and even nausea. This one’s family will not 
understand. They assent to the theory, but 
do not refrain from a heated discussion, nor 
forbear to express their opinion of one’s 
idiotic behavior in terms which even the 
most obstinate of self-satisfied spinsters 
must find mentally disturbing. Fifth: it is 
better, if possible, to fast when climate and 
other conditions make it possible to live 
mostly out of doors without suffering from 
cold. And last: it is only when one has 
established a hopeless reputation for being 
a crank that one achieves freedom to follow 
one’s convictions! When a more favorable 
opportunity offers I hope to undertake an- 
other fast which will prove more complete 
and successful. 
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Be Your Own Grocer 


A True Story of Successful Co-operative Buying Among Neighbors 


By 


RUTH SEVERANCE 


PITY every housekeeper who has not 
[ a little grocery store in her own pantry, 
attic orcellar. This idea of a home sup- 
ply of eatables can be carried out so easily 
and so economically by co-operative buying, 
and such excellent goods can be purchased 
and kept on hand for home consumption that 
I can’t see why the plan has not been 
adopted by housewives all over the country. 
You can, if you will, do as a little league 
of us women have done in our village, which 
is within forty miles of New York. For by 
bunching your orders you can buy directly 
from the distributers goods that are fresh 
from the mill, factory or farm. Of course 
your collective order must be large enough 
to interest the wholesaler. No large dealer 
can afford to sell you a pound of coffee or 
a dozen eggs and, as a rule, he could not do 
it if he wanted to; for most wholesalers be- 
long to big associations that are bound not 
to sell any goods at retail. Most of them 
are willing to sell to co-operative organiza- 
tions that send in orders amounting to one 
or two hundred dollars or more. 
I imparted this information to a score of 
women that lived near me and asked them 


to join my hastily planned Home Grocery 
Company. In the course of time I found 
nine other women who were willing to do a 
little “fussing” in order to agree upon 
brands, etc. Now we would not go back 
to the pound-at-a-time buying, even if we 
could purchase as cheaply. For really, after 
all, now that we have gotten our community 
grocery plan in good working order and 
have had nearly a year’s experience of it, 
we find that the fussing is done by the 
hand-to-mouth buyers who are distracted 
by the non-arrival of their groceries at the 
proper time and many of whom get short- 
weights, substituted articles, stale eggs and 
decayed potatoes. 

There are no great secrets about buying 
at wholesale. In fact there is no such thing 
as a wholesale price, strictly speaking. It 
is really a quantity price and the greater the 
quantity the lower the price. 

I had made out a list of the various arti- 
cles used in the modern kitchen and I 
asked each member of the Home Grocery 
Company what kind of goods she wanted 
and how much. Here arose some diversity 
of choice, but. after comparing notes we 
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agreed to take the best of the well-known 
advertised brands. As to quantity we all 
agreed to stock up liberally, none taking 
less than a case of canned goods—two dozen, 
as a rule—or three bags of flour. Each took 
about three pounds of whole roasted coffee, 
two pounds of tea, a dozen three-pound car- 
tons of starch, a half-dozen pound packages 
of macaroni, two five-pound boxes of cube 
sugar, twenty-five pounds of granulated 
sugar, a dozen graham-wafer cartons and the 
same of chocolate cakes, oatmeal cakes and 
tea biscuits. One woman wanted one hun- 
dred pounds of sugar, which helped us to get 
a good price on that article. And really, let 
me say right here, that there is no use of buy- 
ing sugar in any less quantity, as it keeps 
indefinitely and there is considerable reduc- 
tion in cost for large quantities. The same 
is true of both hand and laundry soap, for 
which we put in large orders, no one taking 
less than one hundred bars. Laundry soap 
improves with age from an economic point 
of view, as it hardens and there is less waste 
in the tub. 

That first order was the hardest of all to 
get upon paper. After we had worked for 
two hours with pencil and pad, making con- 
cessions to individual tastes and preferences, 
and finally arriving at a definite conclusion, 
it was found, on adding everything up in 
separate columns—a retired schoolmistress 
did this work—that we had agreed to order 
as a whole thirty sacks of flour, thrity-two 
pounds of coffee, three hundred and fifty 
pounds of granulated sugar, ten dozen car- 
tons of starch, five dozen pound packages of 
macaroni, forty pounds of cheese, two hun- 
dred and ten pounds of prunes, twenty 
dozen cans of tomatoes, as many of corn, 
ten dozen pineapple, four dozen asparagas 
tips, three dozen seeded raisins, ten dozen 
corn flakes, and so on. 

“That’s a good order,” said a man in the 
trade who had been our adviser. “But 
you haven’t got it made up right. Flour 
comes in barrel lots of eight bags each. You 
should order thirty-two bags instead of 
thirty. That sugar order must be either 
three or four hundred pounds, as sugar 
comes in large bags of one hundred pounds, 
containing four smaller bags of twenty-five 
poundseach. Macaronicomes in twenty-five 
pound boxes and so does prunes. You can 
get a better price on cofiee by buying fifty 
pounds. Starch, such as you have ordered, 
comes in crates of sixteen threes, and the 
least codfish you can buy is twenty pounds. 
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A wholesaler would smile at this order. 
Some of them wouldn’t be bothered with it. 
It’s got to be made out right or you won’t 
get many estimates 

So we set to work, under his directions, 
and made it out right. Copies of it went to 
six wholesalers, and in due course of time the 
estimates arrived through the mail. There 
was not much difference in these estimates 
so far as the total went, though there were 
various prices for some of the individual 
items. 

When all the prices had been secured and 
as there was no great choice among them as 
to actual figures, I, as buyer for the com- 
pany, was given the privilege of selection, 
and I chose a firm whose salesman had been 
very polite to me and who seemed anxious to 
secure our trade. This firm was one of the 
oldest and most reliable in New York. We 
were fortunate in placing the order with that 
house, as its goods were fresh and of the 
finest quality. 

As we paid cash we were allowed a dis- 
count of one per cent. which paid nearly 
half the freight charges, which, of course, 
had to be borne by us, as no big wholesaler 
delivers goods free outside of his own town, 
unless by special arrangement, and this is 
rare. 

The goods were all sent to the house of a 
woman who had a fine, large, light cellar, and 
in that cellar we all gathered on the night of 
their arrival. Three of the husbands of the 
company members were there with their 
shirt-sleeves rolled up and with hatchets and 
hammers in hand. As the houses were all 
in the near-by neighborhood, the delivery of 
the goods occupied but a short time. 

In all we had bought a little over three 
hundred dollars’ worth of groceries and had 
paid for them at a rate which resulted in 
a saving of 25 to 30 percent. And, mind 
you, all our food was of the best quality and 
full weight. 

Our greatest saving was on a crate of 
onions, for which we paid one dollar. There 
is a bushel in a crate. At the rate we had 
been buying onions, that is, by the quart, 
those onions would have cost us six dollars. 
It was the same with apples. Apples by the 
quart would cost, at present prices, about 
twenty dollars a barrel. We paid four dol- 
lars, as we took twenty-two barrels from a 
commission man known as “the butcher.” 

Now as to butter and eggs. I had been 
reading Secretary Wilson’s advice to house- 
keepers to buy all their farm produce direct 
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from the farm. I secured the addresses of 
a dozen big dairymen in New York state and 
wrote to them, asking what they would 
charge to deliver butter by the tub to us. 
I also wrote to hennery men and asked them 
for figures on eggs by the crate. The replies 
were so unsatisfactory that I began to think 
that while Mr. Wilson might be a very good 
secretary of agriculture he probably did 
not know all there was to know about the 
from-farm-to-consumer business. When I 
spoke tomy man in the trade about it he 
laughed. 

“Oh, you needn’t think you are going to 
cut out the middle man altogether,” he said. 
“Plenty of other people have tried that 
game and failed. When it comes to butter, 
eggs and cheese you'll have to let at least 
one middleman make his little profit, and 
that’s the commission merchant.” 

But I wasn’t going to give up so easily. 
Surely Mr. Wilson must have some ground 
for believing that farmers would deal 
directly with consumers. So my husband 
and I went about the country in our motor 
looking for farmers who would sell their 
produce at prices approximating those they 
received from the commission men. Nearly 
all the dairymen we saw said frankly that 
they would rather deal with firms with which 
they had already established business con- 
nections. Then they would know exactly 
what to expect and that their money was 
good. 

“But we don’t want credit,” said my hus- 
band. 

“But you might want it,” was the suffi- 
cient rejoinder of the dairyman. “And 
then it’s nothing to us to sell a few tubs of 
butter at a time. We like to ship by the 
carload.”’ 

The hennery folk talked the same way. 
I proposed to one of them that he sell us 
a dozen broilers. He assented, but when 
we asked the price he wanted thirty-five 
cents a pound. I could have bought the 
broilers at my own village market for twenty 
five. 

At last we found a farmer who dealt in 
both butter and eggs. He was willing to 
sell butter in pound prints at twenty-four 
cents a pound and eggs by the crate at 
twenty-two cents a dozen. We took sixty 
pounds of the butter and a crate of eggs— 
thirty dozen—home in the tonneau and dis- 
tributed them among our community buy- 
ers. Our share of the butter looked a little 
soft when we took it out to put it in the re- 
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frigerator and at dinner that evening it did 
not taste as good as the sample we had been 
offered at the farm. When my husband 
broke his egg next morning at the breakfast 
table it popped like a pistol and ran all over 
his plate. 

“This is true economy,” he said, looking 
a little pale. “I shan’t want any break- 
fast.” 

An hour later one of our company mem- 
bers came in and said she had weighed four 
of the pound prints we had sent her and that 
they were seven ounces short. She said 
that her butter tasted like sewing-machine 
oil. 

After that we bought eggs and butter 
from a city commission man who sold us 
fresh goods at about the same prices the 
farmer had charged for stale, short-weight 
products. I consider our present butter- 
and-egg arrangement well-night perfect. 
All I have to do is to go to the telephone in 
the morning after the exchange meets and 
fixes the prices for the day and find out from 
my commission man what his goods are sell- 
ing for and send him a check by the express- 
man. That evening the company members 
are able to put into their ice chests the best 
and freshest eggs and butter the market af- 
fords, and all they pay is the regular whole- 
sale rate, which is about two-thirds that of 
the grocery for food that is not as good. 
Our eggs are known as “‘best hennery whites 
and browns.”’ They are large, clean and 
the yolks always stand up. The butter is 
uncolored, has very little salt in it—one of 
the best tests of good butter—and it has a 
delicious, creamy taste. 

We buy fine dates at five cents a pound 
and figs at eleven to thirteen cents—about 
half what is charged by retailers. The 
dates come in sixty-pound boxes and the 
figs in twelve-pound cases, flat. We think 
these sweets are better for the children than 
candy at eighty cents a pound or even less. 
In fact, our children, being fed liberally on 
dates and figs, are not constantly crying for 
candy. A child’s system seems to demand 
a large proportion of sweets, and I am sure 
that natural fruits are more wholesome for 
any boy or girl than manufactured confec- 
tions. 

We have saved money by co-operative 
buying, it is true, and have reduced the 
cost of living in each of our ten households. 
But the main advantage is having good 
fresh: groceries and produce on hand at all 
times. 
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HE corset dates back to the most re- 
mote period known to history. Its 
earliest form seems to have been the 

bands, or fascie, which we notice wound 
about the forms of ancient Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman ladies. Queen Cleopatra, as 
shown in the delicate bas-reliefs on certain 
temples of the Upper Nile, appears with a 
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e of the Corset 


wide band tightly fastened about her waist, 
which throws out her chest and bosom, and 
closely models the hips and loins. The old 
Hebrews wore an “ephod,”’ which, so the 
Vulgate tells us, was fashioned out of a rich 
linen cloth embroidered with gold. It really 
was an elegant corset drawn together by a 
belt and held up by epaulettes. 
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Generally speaking, taste as regards the 
female form has varied but little. Artists, 
who are supposed to ponder deeply on its 
beauty, practically give all their heroines 
much the same corporal appearance. The 
variation of taste is restricted within fairly 
narrow limits: it generally lies midway, be- 
tween the two extremes, seeking either a 
well-covered slenderness or an equally well- 
modeled embonpoint. The ancients ap- 
plauded the beauty of the woman who was 
tall and flexible as a reed, and we still hail 
a slight waist and seductive figure with 
admiration. 

Naturally enough, the desire to deceive 
the eye of the male onlooker as to these 
charms stirred the imagination and goaded 
the artifice of women who possessed them 
not. And thus at every period we behold 
the fair sex striving to alter the lines of the 
body, and bring them nearer to the ideal of 
the moment. The god of fashion, the genius 
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Mother Eve and the very 
extreme of the corset— 
the busk of the time of 
Madame de Montespan 


of deceit, are the most faithful allies pos- 
sessed by the daughters of Eve. Their 
efforts have been directed chiefly to the waist. 

Homer describes, with his customary 
wealth of detail, the famous belt of Venus. 
He pours out all his imagination, and takes 
the richest colors on his palette to show us 
the wondrous, corset-like adornment that 
girt the lovely goddess. 

The ladies of antique times wore various 
kinds of belts. They had the zona, which 
kept the folds of the robe in place, and held 
it up. This appears in many statues, and is 
often supported by narrow straps which are 
passed across the shoulders and back, and 
produce the effect’ of braces. There was the 
castula, too, worn just below the breasts, and 
supporting them. In the days of the Roman 
republic this girdle was completed by an 
ornament, enriched with gold, pearls, and 
precious stones. 

At Rome the absence of the girdle was 
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The Greek ribbon girdle—crossed over the shoulders behind and broughi over 
the arms like braces 
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The broad golden girdle of Gaul 


considered indecent: satirists represent de- 
bauched persons of both sexes as wearing 
floating garments. Catullus and Ovid both 
recommend ladies to wear the narrow bands 
or straps that tightened the waist, sup- 
ported the bosom and increased its fulness, 
and diminished the shoulders. So general 
was their use that in the city of Rome there 
were girdle merchants, known as Stropliarii. 
Terence, who opens the long series of writers 
who have satirized the corset, makes one of 
his women say: “This girl has nothing in 
common with ours, whose mothers strive 
to diminish their waists, and force them to 


squeeze themselves with bands so as to look 

slighter.”’ 

In spite of these reproaches, we must ad- 
mit that the girdle of ancient times was not 
the least hurtful, but on the contrary, 
a useful, and occasionally a very neces- 
sary, adjunct. The ancients have left 
us the memory of yet another belt: 
the sheep’s wool girdle, or “girdle of 
virginity,’ worn by a bride on her 
wedding day. 

We shall return to this ancient gir- 
dle when we apply ourselves more 
particularly to the corset. We 
will follow it faithfully adown the 
ages to our own times. It has lost 
its original destination,—that of 
supporting the female bust, binding 
it about, to some extent, even as a 
surgeon’s bandage holds a wounded 
limb,—but ever since those days the 

| girdle or belt has continued to be 

}\ the necessary adornment of the 

The women of ancient Gaul and 


belts, the rugged splendor of which 
harmonized well with their wild 
beauty. Soon theantique garments, 
the many-folded tunics, were cast 
. aside; women began to wear dresses of 
narrower cut, molded to the body, with 
belts the splendor of which stood out 
against the material of the garment. 
These girdles were made of gold plates. 

The dames and demoiselles of Louis 
XI’s court wore silken girdles, and under 
Charles VI we see the demi-ceint, or 
little scarf wound round the waist and 
knotted in a rosette in front, as well as 
the regular ceinture, a wide ribbon laid 
flat on the hips and knotted in front with 
two hanging ends. 

In the Middle Ages the girdle was sym- 
bolical of a woman’s status or condition. 
The widow of Philip I, Duke of Burgundy, 
took off her girdle before her husband’s 
tomb, and thus indicated that she re- 
nounced all claim to his succession. 

Anne of Bretagne made her girdle a sign 
of her widowhood, and in her time widows 
indicated their position by wearing a cord 
with heavy knots about the waist, whereas 
married women wore belts adorned with 
gold and precious stones. 

Woman has always shown her ingenuity 
in the matter of preserving to the utmost, 
and even augmenting, the charms bestowed 


\" the Gallo-Roman ladies wore metal 
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on her by nature. The bands and 
fillets of the antique days played but 
a modest part; they supported, 
but they did not modify. More 
efficacious methods were soon to 
be invented, for the 
old ones could only 
shield and preserve 
existing beauties; 
they could not dimin- 
ish a waist that was 
too thick, nor disguise the over- 
opulence of a too swelling bust. ck 

Though the ancients were un- ft gue 
acquainted with the corset, they were {|3,.% 
perhaps not altogether ignorant of the 
use of the busk. Witness this frag- 
ment from the comic poet Alexis of 
Athens: 

“Tf the young girl is too short, her 
stature is increased by a cork sole. If 
she be too tall, she wears thin-soled san- 
dals and walks with her head on one side. 
. . . If she lacks hips, she is given false 
ones, which make her look a_ perfect 
Venus. Is her stomach too large? Straight 
supports are fastened to the plastron she 
wears, like those of play actors, and these 
supports press it down and hold it in.” 

But the action of these antique bands 
and belts and primitive stays only affected 
the upper part of the body and the thorax; 
it ended just below the breast, and the 
body was left relatively free. It is not 
till we reach the Middle Ages that we 
begin to guess that the true corset is 
gradually coming into existence, and that 
we watch it develop into a regular in- 
strument of torture for the female form. 

The respect for free and harmonious 
lines has disappeared. The waist must be 


‘ Egyptian 


pulled in to impossible dimensions, while 
above and below it bust and hips spread 
out immoderately. At this moment women 
really look like huge insects, and glory in 
their wasp-like waists. 

In the early Middle Ages dresses were 
narrow, and molded the outline, but stays 
were not. Though the colle-hardie clung 
closely to the figure, it did not compress it. 

But little by little dresses began to be 

less closely fastened. Ladies did not 

hesitate to expose their arms and bosoms; 
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thus Isabeau de Baviére wore her gown cut 
open right down to her waist, and a Francis- 
can monk of that period writes: “Ladies 
of quality have their gowns made so low in 
the bosom and so open on the shoulders that 
one sees almost their bosom, and the whole 
of their shoulders and most of their backs.” 

The duty now performed by the corset 
was then fulfilled by means of two dresses 
worn one over the other, artfully fitted, and 
laced at the back, but innocent of whale- 
bone, wooden support, or steel plate. In 
those days the body of the dress was known 
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as the “corset.”” Proof of this may be found 
in the verses of Clément Marot and his 
emulators. 

It is not till we reach the period of Cath- 
erine de Médicis that we find the true corset 
with a busk. From her day down to the 
time of the French Revolution, this gar- 
ment was known in France as a corps (body), ~ 
and richly does it deserve the name, on 
account of its weight, its complicated nature 
and its barbarous aspect, all of which com- 
bined to make it a perfect cuirass,—a 
“civilian’s cuirass’” as a certain writer 
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18th century. Before 


called it. The busks are thick plates of 
wood or ivory, most artistically worked, 
some of them movable, and some fixed. 
Whalebone is heaped on whalebone, and the 
terrified spectator, gazing at these warlike 
casings, asks himself how any weak woman 
can have endured them! 


the French Revolution 


From the very moment of its first appeac- 
ance, the corps obtained a huge success. It 
swiftly took the place of the basquine, or 
body stiffened with busks, worn in the days 
of Francois I. 

Fashion ruled supreme, and the rhymes of 
the satirists were powerless against it. Its 
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power grew greater and greater. So tightly 
did the ladies draw their waists that Henri 
Estienne wrote about “‘l’espoitrinement des 
dames.” The men followed in the women’s 
wake. Henri II and his favorites wore corps 
stiff with whalebone, that pinched in their 
waists, and Montaigne declares that éclisses 
(splinters) de bois were used for the same 
purpose. From this period right down to 
that of the Revolution, women and their 
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corsets were never to be parted, and co- 
quettes suffered in silence rather than 
acknowledge the inconveniences inflicted by 
this portion of their costume. 

During the seventeenth century, no lady 
could be presented at Court unless she wore 
corsets, and those who desired to appear in 
the presence of the Roi Soleil were fain to 
endue themselves with the “corps plein et 
balainé du haut en bas.” The same rule 
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After 1810 corsets came in again 


obtained in England, at the court of Queen 
Anne. But what death in life would not any 
of these noble dames have gladly faced, for 
the sake of being received at the “‘/levees”’ 
and receptions and suppers of their re- 
spective sovereigns? 

A certain writer of the eighteenth century 
has preserved the “recipe” for making a 
pair of corsets as worn at that period. To 
this end it was necessary to take: one ell 
of canvas, three quarters of an ell of buff 
linen cloth from Cholet in Anjou, half an 
ell of buckram or sackcloth, half an ell of a 


material known as “jubaine,” a quarter of a 
pound of whalebone, nine or ten yards of 
braid “dla duchesse.” . . . All of which put 
together must have provided something 
more remarkable for its solidity than for its 
elegance. 

Nothing less than the French Revolution 
succeeded in sweeping away the corset, 
which had held its ground for such centuries 
and against such desperate onslaughts. For 
some years, then, the female form knew 
freedom from constraint. But soon the fair 
sex, like France herself, fell back into slav- 
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ery, and in the winter of 1809-1810 the 
corset reappeared, much as it had been in 
pre-Revolution days.. It has made no 
second disappearance, and we may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether any fresh revolu- 
tion would break down its prestige. 

Yet no adjunct of the feminine toilet has 
been the subject of so much serious attack, 
and that on the part of the most authorized 
persons. 

From the date of its earliest appearance 
the subject of the corset stirred the atten- 
tion of the faculty of medicine. Ambroise 
Pares, the famous surgeon, and Roderic, a 
celebrated physician, koxth vehemently ob- 
jected to its use, and pointed out the dan- 
gers wherewith it threatened the imprudent 
fair. But in vain. Louis XV disliked 
corsets, but they were stronger than the 
sovereign, and outlived him. Vainly did Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau write: “The limbs should 
be free in the garments, nothing should re- 
strict their movements: nothing should 
be too tight-fitting, nothing should cling 
close to the body; there should be no tight 
bonds.” The philosopher who succeeded 
in persuading the mother to nourish her own 
child and who brought the duties of mater- 
nity back into fashion, was powerless against 
stays. Nor did King Charles X do more 
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-to convince the ladies when he told them: 


“In old days France often boasted women 
like Diana, like Venus, like Niobe,—now we 
see nothing but wasps!” 

In our own day, though the corset has 
cast off its barbarous attributes, though it 
has harked back to its original nature, and 
is content now to mold itself to the outline 
as Closely as it may, without resorting to 
compression, though it is no longer the 
complicated and weighty piece of armor it 
once was, there is, as there was in old times, 
a controversy concerning its use. 

It has its use,—a great use,—some- 
times, and for the sake of this, we must 
forgive it much. Science has laid her hand 
on stays, and the very physician who 
has inveighed against them is fain to 
bless them now and then. Crooked spines 
are straightened, sometimes; backs that are 
overweak are upheld, and it may fairiy 
be said that the corset, properly applied, 
should not only be tolerated, but should, 
in certain cases, be ordered and prescribed 
from the hygienic and medical point of 
view. 

“Take away corsets,” said a great man- 
dressmaker lately, “‘and everything else will 
fall to pieces!”” So let us leave them where 
they are, were it only for thesake of propriety! 
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The charming entrance galeway with its quaint shingle roof 


GREYCOTE: 
JA. Double House 
Designed by a Woman 


An Adventure in Home Building in which a Double House 
is Made to look Like a Single One 


HENRIETTA P. KEITH 


apolis residence, in which has been 

achieved a combination of artistic 
charm and utilitarian profit that is unusual. 
It is a woman’s adventure in finance and 
housebuilding; though perhaps, being a 
woman, she had no business with such ad- 
ventures, but should have been content 
to wash dishes and mend socks, and grate- 
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fully hand over her small capital to some 
man who would make a “safe investment”’ 
for her. 

Tkis course, indeed, was many times 
pointed out to her by masculine advisers, 
as the only prudent thing for a woman to 
do with money. She had followed this ad- 
vice for a good many years, paying half her 
income in personal property taxes and the 
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Such an air of kindness to the low, down-sweeping roof 


like. - At last she began to wonder why she 
could not do better with her money than a 
man might. 

Then, too, she wanted a home. It is a 
wonderful thing to have a house of your 
own. To be somebody, and not a mere 
nonentity with “b’s”’ in very small letters 
after your name in the City Directory. 
Ah yes! It is a wonderful thing to 
belong, and to have a place that belongs to 
you. 

Then she wanted a garden. 


You can’t 
have a garden if you board, and a garden is 


“Who loves 
She had 


a primeval want of the soul. 
his garden, still his Eden keeps.” 
haunting dreams of 


“A garden fair, walled all about, 
And so with trees set close, was all the place.” 


The “trees set close” are there; great, 


beautiful oaks into whose green waving 
tops she looks every morning when her 
eyes open, and among whose branches the 
birds nest and sing and sing, as only birds 
sing under Minnesota’s blue skies. And the 
garden will be there, only gardens take time, 
and will not grow over night like Jack’s 
bean-stalk, however ardently you desire 
it. There is a hedge, to “wall all about,” 
of red dogwood so that the red and yellow 
stems and clusters of purple berries may be 
gay and bright in winter and early spring— 
but it is rather a thin wall yet. And there 
are climbing roses, beginning to creep up 
the plaster columns of the charming en- 
trance gateway with its quaint shingle 
roof, often the shelter of passing workmen 
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The gray and green living room 


from a sudden rain. There are roses and 
honey-suckle too, climbing over the shingle 
hoods that shelter the house entrances, and 
there are Moonvines and Ampelopsis to 
creep up the south corner and cling to the 
gray plaster. Besides, there are Spireas 
and Barberries and Coralberries in the 
angles; brilliant Cannas flame against the 
gray plaster below the porch balustrade 
and Scarlet Geraniums glow in the flower 
boxes below the south windows. 

It is, you see, a bit of rus in urbis. For 
this gray plaster cottage, the “rough-cast”’ 
soft as a summer cloud—is set against a 
grove of young oaks for a background, 
faces the thirty-six acres of Kenwood Park 
and adjoins on one side a dingle, where the 
ground drops into a green hollow set about 
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with great, green oaks. The architect. in 
his design repeated this sloping ground in 
his roof lines, so that the house fits in per- 
fectly to its setting. And what a charming 
setting is this green felicity! There is a 
touch of the wildwood, with dew on the 
grass and clover. Even when winds are 
bleak, these friendly, lacing boughs “though 
bare, do hint of May.” Yet it is in the 
heart of a great city and there are stores 
not four blocks away. The house looks 
as if it had grown there, so right is it in 
every line and proportion, so graceful, 
so complete, with such an air of kindness 
to the low, down-sweeping roof—such 
simplicity and unpretentiousness to the 
whole exterior, yet such elegance and re- 
finement. 
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This dining-room has cherry blossom decoration with silver gray woodwork 


One of the great charms of this house is 
its coloring, which the photographs do not 
show. The rough-cast plaster is a creamy 
gray, soft as feathers, and the “trim” is 
the same gray. The contrast is in the roof 
shingle, the shingle hoods over porch and 
entrances, and the deep eaves; all are a 
peculiar and very charming spring green. 
The porch is tiled with large, square green 
tile and the green balustrade of it is set 
off with a coping of bright red brick. The 
green shutters give a touch of quaintness 
which is very taking. A large dormer 
breaks into the long slanting roof, which 
the view point of the phogograph does not 
show, and affords an out door room seven 
by fourteen feet. 

Such an artistic treatment in place of the 
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common and the ordinary, pays in dollars 
and cents as well as in an esthetic gratifi- 
cation. This house builder had a deep 
loathing for the usual, conventional “du- 
plex.” Yet it was imperative that her 
house should pay as an investment. It 
does, for the rent of the lower floor pays 
six per cent. on the investment and she has 
a charming flat above besides. When peo- 
ple found that this house was an apartment 
cottage, they were simply crazy to rent it, 
while the ordinary duplexes stood tenant- 
less. The floor plan shows how the second 
story is cut down by the long slanting 
roof, to the needs of a “lone body” so that 
this treatment was utilitarian as well as 
artistic. 

Would you ever imagine this charming 
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Glimpse of the screened balcony porch through the bedroom 


gray cottage held two apartments? No 
one ever does. People are amazed when 
they find that two households are domi- 
ciled there; but the tenant who lives on the 
first floor and who also heats the house and 
takes care of the walks, would tell you how 
well arranged and how convenient it all is. 
There are other practical things the ten- 
ants like, as for instance, the ash-pit under 
the furnace, four by eight feet and five 
feet deep, all bricked around inside, with 
iron trap door in the floor and into this go 
all the winter ashes. No cleaning out of 
ashes, no dust; just shake down the fur- 
nace and in the spring, cart them out. 
Like the immortal Mr. Dick in David 
Copperfield, who complained that he 
couldn’t “swing a cat” in his little room, 


-— 


the owner wanted a big, generous living 
room. And the picture shows you that 
she got it. There is a feeling of space that 
is most satisfying. And it has a fireplace 
that “draws,” for like the man who told 
his architect to “build him three or four 
fireplaces with a house around them,” this 
householder thinks a house without pro- 
vision for an open fire not worth building. 
All the furnishings of this room are leafy 
greens against a plain, grayish wall. The 
square fireplace tiles are shaded green, and 
the big rug is like a velvet lawn. The wood 
trim is of brown ash, plain Craftsman-like 
woodwork, absolutely guiltless of “beads” 
and “members.” The casings, baseboard, 
etc., are of one piece of wood with the edges 
slightly beveled. The effect is restful and 
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First FLoor 


The plan of the first story. 
The tenant who lives on the 
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first floor, and who also heats 


the house and takes care of 


the walks, would tell you how 


well arranged and how con- _ 
venient it all is | 
refined. The soft, velvety brown stain 


tones in perfectly with the gray wall. 

Let no one think that this adventure in 
housebuilding was all play and no work. 
Sometimes there was much weariness, both 
of body and of spirit. One day in particu- 
ular, when the wood finisher had run far 
away from her ideal of soft, dusky brown- 
ness in the stain of the living room wood- 
work, our adventurer, woman-like, burst 
into tears. The poor, unhappy men stood 
around utterly dejected; they knew not 
what to do with a crying woman. But 
those tears were potent, and that stain all 
came off to the bare wood. 

This living room is 20 feet long, and 
there is plenty of space in one end of it for 
the round drop-leaf table that folds up 


against the wall when not in use; so a din- 
ing room was left out. Instead there is an 
adorable blue and white kitchen with white 
woodwork of Delft blue, tiled wainscot 
with white walls above, and blue and white 
linoleum on the floor. There are curtains 
of blue and white muslin and even the 
kitchen chairs are blue and white. If one 
cannot take a casual meal in this kitchen, 
one must be fastidious indeed. Besides, all 
summer long the “drop-leaf” table has 
done duty out on the screened balcony, 
which you get a wee glimpse of through the 
open half glass door of the sleeping room. 
This porch room is seven by fourteen feet, 
with three sides plastered, the front open 
and screened. In winter it is glass—-en- 
closed. A wainscot of stained green wood 
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Plan of the second story. The second story is cut down 
by the long slanting roof, to the needs of a “lone body” 
so that this treatment was utilitarian as well as artistic 


runs round below the plaster, and into this 
wainscot are let invisible, low doors, which 
open into storage places under the sloping 
roof and hold wood for the fireplace and 
such matters. There are a swinging couch 
across one end, green wicker easy chairs and 
a green rug laid over the deck floor. Vines 
run around the opening in front and pots 
of red geraniums stand on the broad sill 
beneath. 

The sleeping room opening from this 
balcony porch room has a soft, shadowy 
gray, rose-vine paper on the wall, the gray 
roses shading into subtle tones of mauve, 
the mauve tone being repeated in the silk 
over-draperies at the windows, in the rug 
on the stained gray floor and in the draping 
of the gray wood bed. The woodwork is 


gray; the hardware and light fixtures are 
dull silver and the furniture is gray enamel. 
Cretonne in mauves and grays, on a cream 
ground, is used on the furniture. 

Only one picture is shown of the rooms 
in the apartment below—a glimpse of the 
dining room. But it is a very unusual 
room. The woodwork is ash, stained silver 
gray. The low dado is of very rough-cast 
plaster, which has been given a blended 
crimson and maroon stain. Above this the 
sand-float plaster is colored a soft gray and 
across the spaces are trailed cherry boughs 
and blossoms in free-hand fresco. There 
are curtains of cherry colored silk at the 
windows and a rug of deep rich crimson. 
The furniture is antique mahogany. The 
large five-mullioned window faces the west 
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and looks out upon the little grove, which 
softly tempers with its friendly screen the 
imperious glow of the sunset sky. 

The house is, in truth, a series of subtle 


variations of simple devices. Our adven- 
turer was fortunate in having an architect 
who knew that simpie lines are lines of 
beauty. 


The New Pentecost 
By Fannie STEARNS Davis 


LUIGI Lionardo brings 
The milk around to me; 

Young Patrick Connor drives the cart 
Of Greens and Grocery. 

’Tis Francois Gauthereau who comes 
To plant my pea brush now; 

* My Frida is a Finn of Finns, 

Blue-eyed and broad of brow. 

Swart Joel Haddad much desires 
To sell me Syrian lace, 

While Tummas Mackie burrs behind, 
Beseeching for a place. 

Stout Friedrich Hesse sells me steaks, 
And Morris Goldstein fits 

My suits. My rags are duly weighed 
By one named Slubovits. 


MY fongue has seven granny knots: 
Oh, was it really I 

Whose fathers jumped on Plymouth Rock? 
What can I do but cry 

To have a day of Pentecost, 
So I can understa 

These dreadful tongues that I must learn 
All in my native land? 


ID like to hear a man named Smith 
Come knocking at my door, 

And see a maid called Sarah Jane 
Bring in my lunch once more. 


SINCE that can never be, I pray 
I shall not lose my wits; 
For hark, below: “ Ra-ags! Bottlest 
Ra-ags!”— 
who but Slubovitz? 
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How to Choose Electric Fixtures 


By 


EUGENE CLUTE, Architect 


UCH of the charm 
M of an interior de- 

pends upon the 
suitability and excellence 
of the lighting fixtures. It 
is, consequently, rather 
strange that in many 
houses badly designed and 
poorly constructed light- 
ing fixtures are installed. 
The purchase of fixtures of 
this classis not necessitated 
by the smallness of the 
amount of money at the 
disposal of the average 
home-builder, for good fix- 
tures can be had at mod- 
erate prices. The trouble 
arises from several causes. 

Chief among these is the 
neglect to select the fix- 
tures until there is no time 
to look about, or to order 
fixtures of suitable design 
if the local dealers have no 
really suitable ones in stock. As soon as the 
dimensions of the rooms and the style of the 
interior wood work for each have been deter- 
mined, the fixtures can be chosen quite as well 
as later. It is desirable to select the fixtures 
before the wiring of the house is done, in order 
to know how high to place the “outlets” in 
the walls, for a down-turned bracket should 
be set higher than an up-turned one and a 
bracket for a lantern usually needs to be set 
still higher. Where high ceiling fixtures are 
to be used, switches with the necessary 
wiring must be provided. Moreover, at the 
end of a building operation the average man 
is in a mood for false economy. 

Another mistake is the purchase of fix- 
tures from a low-grade maker under the 
impression that the high-grade houses have 
only the elaborate and costly fixtures dis- 
played in the portion of the showrooms 
which can be seen from the street, or that 
if they have low-priced fixtures they charge 
relatively higher prices. The fact is, the best 
houses have fixtures low enough in price for 
any purse. Their low-priced fixtures are 
characterized by the same good taste, 


cleanness of line and 
beauty of proportion 
which mark their high- 
priced fixtures, for they 
are from the same de- 
signing room. The sim- 
plicity of the designs alone 
makes the lower prices 
possible, and simplicity is 
certainly preferable to 

cheap magnificence. 
The disinclination one 
sometimes feels to enter a 
high-class business house 
when the order to be 
placed is necessarily of 
modest proportions, 
should be overcome. This 
feeling is usually due to 
a fear of lack of courtesy 
or a fear of loss of dignity. 
On this point the writer 
must say that he has found 
that pleasant and consider- 
ate attention is the rule in 
business houses of the highest class in all 
lines, and that rudeness and impatience are 
frequently encountered in the low-grade 
business places. The whole aim in many 
places of the latter class seems to be to 
effect an immediate sale. Possibly this 
attitude arises from the cheap dealer’s lack 
of confidence in the quality of his wares, 
which he fears to have compared with other 
stocks. As to one’s dignity, it must be 
remembered that the desire to have one’s 
surroundings good, though simple, entitles 
one to respect. This fact is appreciated by 
the salesmen of most high-class houses, for 
they are, as a rule, men of taste and intelli- 
gence, though in modest circumstances 
themselves. On the other hand, the sales- 
man in the cheap shop usually knows no 
criterion but dollars. It must be remem- 
bered that every time you think “The best 
quality is not for me,” or “I would be out 
of place in that shop,” you deal a blow to 
your self-respect and immeasurably retard 

your own development. 

It is also a common mistake not to know 
what constitute suitability and good taste, 
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but a little thought and study will remedy 
this. A good salesman can be of material 
assistance, but the purchaser should be well 
enough informed toappreciate his adviceand 
to make an intelligent selection which will 
reflect his own taste and fit into his home. 

Simple, comfortable, modern houses 
should be provided with fixtures of the kind 
illustrated in No. 1 to No. 7, inclusive. 
These fixtures are of brush-finished (satin- 
like) brass which can be used with most 
decorations, and the shades are of glass, 
ground inside. The antique green (verde) 
or brown bronze finishes, which harmonize 
better with some decorative schemes, cost 
ten per cent in addition to the price of plain 
brush-finished brass. 

Side brackets are usually preferable to a 
central light for the parlor. Nos. 1, 2 and 
3 are good simple designs. A shade similar 
to the one on No. 2, but having six sides 
instead of four, would look well on No. 1. 
A square shade should not be used on a 
fixture of round tubing, but a hexagon shade 
is suitable. The shade shown on No. 3 is par- 
ticularly suitable with Colonial furniture. It 
is of “astral” shape cut in grapevine design. 

Down-turned brackets are best for the 
bedroom, as they light the face of a person 
at the mirror if placed above the level of the 
head. Any of these brackets can be re- 
versed for bedroom use. A central lighting 
fixture is usually objectionable in a bedroom. 

For the hall a chain ceiling light is best. 
A chain fixture is to be preferred to one with 
a stiff stem, for the rigidity of the latter 
makes it so insistent that the eye cannot 
get away from it; consequently it spoils the 
effect of the decorations. 

For the living room or library, a high 
ceiling fixture such as is shown in No. 5 is 
desirable. It can be fitted with a connec- 
tion, in the center, for the cord of a portable 
lamp, or the cord can be connected in place 
of one of the bulbs. In any case, a portable 
table light should be used for reading, as 
any other light is injurious to the eyes. No. 
6 shows a good simple table lamp. This 
lamp has a white porcelain lining under the 
opalescent glass of the shade to reflect the 
light. 

The dining-room “dome” shown in No. 
7 has opalescent glass in the shade and a 
cream silk fringe. The cluster of lights at 
the ceiling is to produce a general illumina- 
tion when desired. Many interiors are now 
finished in Mission or Arts and Crafts style, 
with broad, plain woodwork, beamed ceil- 
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No. 5. High ceiling fixture, for living room 
or library 


No. 2. Down-turned 
bracket, best for bed- 


room use 


No. 1. Up-turned 
bracket,withround 
tubing and shade 


No. 3. Up-turned 

bracket and shade, 

suitable for Colo- 
nial furniture 


No. 9. Bracket lantern in 
old bronze for living room 


No.6. Simple design of a portable tabie light 
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How to Select Electric Fixtures 


ings and fireplaces of brick or stone. In 
such rooms lantern fixtures are most effect- 
ive, though the fixtures already mentioned 
will not clash with such interiors. Many 
Mission and Arts and Crafts fixtures are 
bad. Some of them are excessively quaint. ae 
Some are crudely designed, being bad in line 
and proportion. The lantern fixtures shown 
in Nos. 8 and 9 are free from these faults 
and are positively good. They are of ham- 
mered brass in old brown bronze finish. 
They are glazed with Etruscan glass with 
ripple back. This glass can be had in var- 
ious colors, but light amber is usually the 
best choice. 

Four of the lanterns shown in No. 8, hung 
from the ceiling at equal distances from the 
corners of the room, provide the best means 
of lighting a good-sized Mission or Arts and 
Crafts living room. One such lantern lights 
a Mission hall effectively. The body of this 
lantern is six inches square and the roof 
is nine inches square. It is nine inches 
high. 

The bracket lantern (No. 9) is good for a 
smaller living room, several being used. It 
is especially effective placed at either side of 
a chimneybreast or in an ingle nook or at 
either side of the sideboard or built-in book- 
case. This lantern is four inches square, 
roof six inches square, height seven inches. 

For the Mission dining room a group of four 

lanterns of the design and size of the one j 
shown on the bracket can be suspended 

from chains after the manner of the lantern 

in No. 8. They should be placed in the oa 
center of the ceiling about two feet apart to ee) 
form a “shower” effect, each lantern having ¢ 

its own “outlet” and “canopy.” As these 
lanterns are open at the bottom they give 
a good light. A plain Mission pyramid 
“dome” (not illustrated) can be had in 
brown bronze finish if this is preferred to 
the newer shower effect. 

All the fixtures mentioned in this article 
are moderate in price, easily obtainable, 
simple, substantial, and in the best of taste 
for most American homes. 

They range in price from $2.50 for the 
side bracket shown in No. 2 to $30.00 for 
the dining-room dome with ceiling cluster. 
Brackets like those shown in Fig. 2 and Tig. 
3 can be had for $4.50, while the chain pen- 
dant costs only $7.50. The ceiling fixture 
(Fig. 5) costs $16.00 and the table lamp si 
$15.00. Well-made brass lantern fixtures SSS 
No. 7. Dining-room dome, with cluster lights at like Figs. 8 and 9 cost $11.00 and $15.00 wie 

‘ceiling and opalescent glass shade respectively. 


No. 4. Ceiling lantern fixture in satin brass. 
No. 8. Ceiling lantern in old bronze with Exten- 
sion shade 
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Summer VWVarmth for Next Winter 


The A, B, C of House Heating, with a Little Talk on the Comparative Merits 
of Different Systems 


HREE separate and distinct systems 

I of heating are in use at the present 

time, namely, fresh warm air, hot 
water heating and steam heating. There 
are three distinct methods of applying these 
systems to the house: the direct, the indirect 
and the direct-indirect. 

The direct method, used with steam and 
hot water, is the simplest. The heat is piped 
up from the boiler directly to the radiator in 
the room to be heated. Very little heat is 
lost in transmission. The direct system is 
considered most practical for the average 
home heating requirements and is very gen- 
erally installed, but no direct fresh air Supply 
being furnished, the objection is sometimes 
raised that it affords no ventilation. 

In the indirect method used with steam 
or hot water, fresh air is piped in from out- 
side and passed over the radiators, which are 
placed in a box or small room in the cellar or 
any convenient place below the room to be WY 
heated. This system of heating is more y 
expensive than the direct or direct-indirect 
system. Greatly increased boiler and radi- 
ating surfaces are necessary where it is used, 
to insure the desired temperature. 

hot water accomplishes the same result as 
the indirect system when provided with 
some independent form of ventilation. With 
the direct-indirect method, fresh outdoor air 
is taken through the wall into the bottom of 
the radiators, and is heated by passing up 
through the radiators into the rooms. In- 
dividual regulation of temperature in each 
room can be achieved by a convenient 
damper, arranged to cut off outside air and 
permit circulation in the room. 

Fresh air circulation is readily secured 
with this system, but the loss of space occu- 
pied by the radiators and the increased 
operating cost are disadvantages. The di- 
rect-indirect system requires about forty 
per cent. more radiating surface than the 
direct system. This kind of radiation is 
not very commonly used in the heating of 
homes, being more necessary where moder- 
ate ventilation is required in the heating of 
buildings. BY INDIRECT RADIATION 
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Hot Water Heat 


It is claimed for the hot water system that 
it holds sufficient heat to cope with any 
degrée of cold weather. The heat does not 
vary, and with a proper installation it can be 
carried to the most remote and coldest cor- 
ner of any room in any house. 

If the fire under the boiler in the cellar 
should go out, there is no sudden drop in the 
temperature of the house even on the coldest 
day. Several hours may elapse between the 
time the fire goés out and the time it is re- 
built. The retention of warmth in hot 
water radiators over night, even though 
drafts are cut off, particularly commends 
hot water heat, as the house isalong time 
in becoming entirely chilled. 

The one great disadvantage of this system 
is that in case the house is to be closed, even 
for a few days, the water must be drawn 
from the pipes and radiators to prevent them 
from bursting. The refilling and reheating 
of the water takes time and means a cold 
house for some hours after the return of the 
occupants. 

Water, when heated in the boiler, rises 
and thus is forced into the different radiators 
throughout the house, while steam must be 
forced up the pipes to the radiators by pres- 
sure in the boiler. 

Cold radiators are due to air blocking, and 
in case of the hot water system, to steam 
clogged or improperly adjusted valves. Air 
should be released occasionally with the key 
provided with hot water systems, unless 
these are fitted with automatic valves. - 

A hot water equipment requires return 
pipes for the complete circulation of the 
water, whereas with steam, return pipes are 
unnecessary. Hot water also requires 
greater radiating surface than steam, ac- 
cordingly, while the equipment is practi- 
cally the same for both systems, these two 
items make the installation of hot water the 
more expensive. 


Steam Heats Quickly 


Steam heat is very quick of action and 
responds easily to the opening of drafts. 
The water in the boiler being less in quantity 
than is required for the hot water system, 
quickly reaches the boiling point, when the 
steam rises and goes all through the house. 
This is appreciated when sudden changes in 
climatic conditions occur. 

Steam is very largely used for heating 
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purposes. The best known method of 
adapting it for general heating uses is the low 
pressure gravity system. Where the steam 
generates in the boiler, owing to the water 
being heated at or above 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit, it is conducted through mains 
and rising pipes to the radiators, where by 
contact with the colder air in the rooms 
through the radiator surfaces it is con- 
densed and the water carried back to the 
boiler to be again generated into steam. 

The advantages generally conceded to a 
direct steam heating apparatus are numer- 
ous. The steam can be carried any distance, 
and will thoroughly heat all exposed sur- 
faces. Steam is especially adapted for public 
and office buildings, where heat is not 
required all of the twenty four hours, or only 
part of the week. The only water being in 
the boiler, the danger from freezing is 
reduced to a minimum. 

It costs a little less to put in a steam heaf- 
ing equipment than a hot water plant, but 
this difference in cost is offset by the fuel 
saving, which is greater with the hot water 
systém. The hammering in steam radiators 
and piping which is so annoying is due to a 
vacuum caused by water accumulating to 
such an extent as to quickly condense some 
of the steam. It can be relieved by raising 
the radiator a little on the side opposite the 
inlet pipe. 

A house heated with water is warmer in 
the morning after the fire has been banked 
all night than is the case where steam is used. 


The Warm Air System 


The warm air system of heating by means 
of a furnace placed in the cellar and air pipes 
which send the warm air through registers 
into the rooms to be heated has many ad- 
vantages, though some persons are preju- 
diced against it on the ground that the 
heating drums consume oxygen and the in- 
coming air brings dust and gas and germs in 
its train. In refutation of these charges the 
manufacturers of this type of heating plant 
assert that the drums do not become heated 
to a temperature necessary to consume oxy- 
gen, and that it is impossible for gas to be 
drawn into the rooms unless some part of 
the heating drum or furnace proper should 
crack, or a joint or seam in the pipes become 
loosened. 

The modern high-grade warm air furnace 
has been proved to be absolutely gas and 
dust tight, even when tested in a tempera- 
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ture far above that required in actual opera- 
tion. The vapor pans which are supplied 
with the best makes of warm air furnaces 
produce a percentage of humidity which can 
be regulated according to need. This fea- 
ture gives the system an advantage over 
direct radiation. Warm air is a purely in- 
direct system of heating. The air in each 
room is changed from three to five times an 
hour, the number of changes being effected 
by cold wall, glass and ceiling exposures, the 
outdoor temperature and the temperature 
of the incoming air. 

The cost of installation is much less than 
for steam or hot water, but the cost of fuel 
is greater, this due to the fact that the 
furnace requires a much larger grate than 
does a hot water or steam heater, and be- 
cause, as hot air cools quickly, the furnace 
must be run at its capacity all the time dur- 
cold weather. 

Rooms on the cold side of the house should 
always have the next size larger pipes and 
registers than the same sized rooms on the 
warm side of the house. Rooms having bay 
windows and more than the average glass 
surface on the cold side of the house should 
have hot air pipes and registers two sizes 
larger than rooms of the same size on the 
warm side, without this extra glass surface. 
Where hot air pipes pass through the wall in 
the cellar an air space around the pipes 
should always be provided. 

An advantage which the warm air system 
of heating has over the steam and hot water 
methods is its use of registers instead of radi- 
ators. The register, which can be painted 
to tone with the wall coloring, and fitted into 
the side wall of a room near the floor, takes 
up no space and is inconspicuous. Hot 
water used in the direct heating method re- 
quires radiators with about 
fifty per cent. more radiat- 
ing surface than is requir- 
ed for steam. Decided 
improvement has been 
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made in the appearance of radiators in the 
past few years. The unsightly gilt or silver 
finished structures covering three feet of 
space and standing three or four feet high, 
so familiar in hotels and apartment houses, 
have been cut down in height to ten inches 
or a foot, so they can be kept out of sight 
under a window seat, or placed unobtru- 
sively along the side of a wall. One style of 
radiator is built of single coils which are set 
close against the wall, but these, from the 
standpoint of appearance, are not as desir- 
able as the more generally fised double coil 
pattern. 

In painting radiators it should be remem- 
bered that both color and surface directly 
affect the radiating capacity. Dark paint 
and rough surfaces are most effective con- 
ductors of heat, while glossy, bright paint or 
silver finish prevents radiation, holding the 
heat. Enamel is highly wasteful, making 
a very poor radiating surface. 

In selecting a heating system, attention to 
general conditions will save unnecessary ex- 
pense and insure successful operation. The 
size of the house, the arrangement of its 
rooms, the material of which it is built, the 
climatic conditions, and the situation of the 
house in relation to other houses or buildings 
must all be taken into consideration. The 
fuel at hand must also be considered. 


It is a mistaken opinion that all forms of 
artificial heat use up the oxygen in the air. 
The cause of stuffy, over-heated rooms is 
usually lack of proper ventilation. Inanew 
house, ventilation should be arranged for 
with the heating system. Old houses 
should be provided with some adjustable 
ventilation, particularly if fitted with storm 
windows, or if the windows and doors are 
weather -stripped. Win- 

dow ventilators are easily 
fitted and meet the ne- 
cessity effectively and in- 


expensively. 
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“WW DONE met up wid Sis Dilsey jest now 
as I was a perusin’ an’ meanderin’ up 
de street,” announced Mirandy, “an’ 

she suttenly was in de low ground of trouble 

and tribulation. 

“*What’s de matter?’ I axes her. 

“*De hand of de Lawd shorely is laid 
heavy on me, Sis Mirandy,’ she ’spon’s, as 
she fetches a groan; ‘my gal Sally Ann has 
done run off an’ got married to dat low- 
down, triflin’, no-count Jim Robinson.’ 

“*Huh,’ says I, kinder uncertain lak, caze 
dere ain’t no tellin’ which way folks is 
gwine to face around "bout a weddin’. I 
done see mo’ dan one ma-in-law whut 
wanted to throw hot water on her daugh- 
ter’s husband one day, hangin’ on his neck 
de next, so I stays on de fence ontell I sees 
which way de cat is gwine to jump. 

“*Ves,’ went on Sis Dilsey, wipin’ her 
eyes, ‘I reckon hit’s a jedgment sent on me, 
Sis Mirandy, for bein’ too proud-sperrited 
an’ up-haided. Howsomever, I done my 
duty "bout tryin’ to break off dat match, 
an’ keep Sally Ann from tyin’ a knot wid 
her tongue dat she can’t ontie wid her teeth. 

“*Vassum, I argified wid dat gal ontell 
I was ready to drap in my tracks "bout de 
probusness of marryin’ a man whut had to 
have de seat of his britches patched befo’ 
he did de knees, an’ whut was better ac- 
quainted wid de crap game an’ de corner 
saloon dan he was wid de saw handle. 

“*Furdermo’ I told dat drunken loafer 
dat his room was worth mo’ dan his com- 
pany at our house, an’ when I found out 
dat Sally Ann was a slippin’ out of a evenin’ 
to meet him on de sly, I ups an’ locks her 
in her room, an’ yit, if you believe me, after 
I done all dat to stop her, de fust news I 
knows, dat gal clumb out of de window an’ 
skedaddled wid him.’ 

“*T done heard dai you locked Sally Ann 
up in her room,’ says I, ‘an’ I prognosti- 
cated dat you was tryin’ to agg on de match, 
an’ sic em on each odder.’ 
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Breakin Up a Match 


DOROTHY 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. W. KEMBLE 


“*How come you say dat?’ axes Sis 
Dilsey. 

“*Caze dey ain’t nuthin’ lak puttin’ a 
thing out of reach to make anybody set an’ 
determined on havin’ hit,’ ’spons I, ‘an’ a 
dead corpse would climb out of de window 
to run off wid de undertaker ef you locked 
hit in. When I turns de key on a gal on ac- 
count of a man hit will be to hurry up de 
weddin’, an’ to save buyin’ her weddin’ 
clothes, an’ not to bust up de proceedin’s.’ 

“*You can’t talk any gumption into a 
gal dat’s in love,’ says Sis Dilsey. 

“*Nawm, dat you can’t,’ says I, ‘an’ as 
for me, I don’t waste my breath tryin’ to. 
All de same, dere’s plenty of ways of headin’ 
a gal off from makin’ a fool marriage, an’ 
dere ain’t many matches dat you can’t 
break off ef you goes about hit wid enough 
jubousness.’ 

“But wid dat Sis Dilsey went on her way 
a-moanin’ an’ a-groanin’, an’ a-layin’ her 
troubles on de Lawd, which is a mighty 
easy way of gettin’ out of dé mess dat you 
done brung on yourself, an’ I didn’t inter- 
cede wid her no furder, but I done give her 
de true word. Most of de bad matches is 
made by de foolishness of de parents. Dey 
drives dere children to de altar instead of 
shooin’ ’em away from hit. 

“Yassum, I reckon gals is de curiousest 
nation of people dat dere is in de world, an’ 
you got to treat dem accordin’ to dere 
curiousness. Dey ain’t no good in appealin’ 
to a gal’s reason an’ jedgment, caze she 
ain’t got none. Neider is dere any sense 
in talkin’ to her ’bout principle, caze when 
a gal’s in love de man is de principle, an 
hit don’t make no difference to her whedder 
he is a hoss thief or a preacher. Yassum, I 
done seen plenty of gals dat thought hit 
was real romantic for a man to have done 
served a term in de penitentiary. 

“An’ you got to go mighty slow about 
abusin’ a man onless you want to have to 
feed a son-in-law, caze when a gal gits her 
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“When a gal’s in love de man is de principle” 


dander up, an’ gits to fightin’ fer a feller 
dat she thinks is a po’, pussicuted martyr 
dat ev’ybody’s down on, hit’s all over but 
her sneakin’ her Sunday clothes out of de 
house, an’ turnin’ up de next mornin’ wid a 
husband for you to support. 

“Dat’s huccome dat when dat ornery Sim 
Johnsing begun to shine around my Ma’y 
Jane dat I didn’t spend no time a-layin’ 
down de law to dat gal. Nawm, I didn’t 
say nuthin’ to her ’bout de fact dat Sim 
was one of dem folks dat was born tired, 
an’ ain’t never got rested enough to do an 
honest day’s work yit, an’ dat ef she mar- 
ried him she was des as good to have to take 
in washin’, an’ buy his vittles, an’ clothes 
as a nickel is good for a ginger cake. Nuther 
did I set up of nights a-pintin’ out to her 
dat Sim had a mighty hankerin’ for red eye 
liquor, an’ dat he done been in de calla- 
boose mo’ dan once. Nor yit I ain’t shet 


de do’ in his face, an’ forbid Ma’y Jane to 
soshiate wid him. 

“Nawm, dat I don’t. When Sim come I 
make him mighty welcome, an’ when he 
go I set down in my cheer an’ des shake my 
sides a-laughin’. 

“*Whut dat you laughin’ at so, Ma?’ axes 
Ma’y Jane, who I see is mighty taken wid 
Sim. 

“*Oh, I was des a-laughin’ at whut funny 
bow-legs Sim’s got. Ef he wanted anybody 
to set on his lap he would have to tote a 
board along wid him,’ spons I. 

“Yessum, an’ dat finished Sim wid Ma’y 
Jane. She could a overlooked fourteen 
odder wives, an’ one of dese heah contin- 
uous drunks, an’ a thought dat she was 
gwine to be de ministerin’ angel an’ reform 
him, but when hit come to marryin’ a man 
dat folks laughed at, dat was a gray hoss 
of anodder color. 
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“Sam Smith, what dey calls a fascinator” 


“An’ I always kinder suspicioned dat 
maybe I throwed some cold water on de 
case of Tom Gregory, what got to hangin’ 
aroun’ our house, an’ sholy did look lak he 
had intentions. I was mighty nice an’ 
kind to Tom, an’ one night I sidled over to 
him, an’ told him dat I hoped dat when 
Ma’y Jane married she would get a real 
nice, industrious husband dat was handy 
around de house, caze Ma’y Jane don’t 
know nuthin’ "bout cookin’, nor workin’, 
an’ she’s mighty puny an’ sickly, anyway, 
dough she don’t look hit, an’ hit would be a 
comfort to me to know dat her husband 
would git up an’ git breakfast, an’ wash de 
dishes, an’ save her all de hard work. 

“Tom, he says he hope so, too, but he 
never come back no mo’, from which I 
jedged I had sorter discouraged him, an’ 
dat he warn’t no candidate for de job of 
waitin’ on a triflin’ wife. 


“An’ maybe dat time what I axed Sam 
Smith, what dey calls a fascinator an’ a 
ladykiller, to spend fo’ days at our house 
one hot spell in August, mought a had 
somethin’ to do wid Ma’y Jane tellin’ 
him to take his presents back an’ go. 
Lestways, I noticed dat after dat con- 
versational set-to he an’ Ma’y Jane 
never seemed to take no interest in each 
odder’s society. I disremembers a hotter 
spell. 

“Nawm, der ain’t no trouble in headin’ 
off de wrong feller ef you knows how to 
work yo’ rabbit’s foot. Cose some folks 
say you ain’t got no right to interfere, an’ 
dey promulgates dat matches is made in 
He’ven. My land! ef dat’s de case, mos’ 
of us is got mighty few friends dere, an’ we 
better look out for ourselves down here. 
Dat’s de way I looks at hit, an’ acts ac- 
cordin’.” 
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The Hair We Wear 


Who Wore It Originally? And Is It Hygienically Clean and Safe? 


By 
KATHARINE TERHUNE 


Wi ‘rena hair are we wearing? Those 


wonderful superstructures— 

switches, “transformations,” curls, 
and so forth. Is it clean and hygienic and 
safe? Disquieting stories concerning “false” 
hair have gone the rounds of the newspapers. 
Wherefore the present writer has spent days 
—and then further days—in a thorough 
personal investigation of the hair trade in 
the city which is the heaviest importer of 
hair in this country—New York. 

I begin to have some notion why a switch 
which cost five dollars a few years ago 
now sells at retail for twenty-five dollars. 
The very best quality may cost sixty. I 
know—but let’s first get at the foundation 
facts. 

Where is all this hair obtained? How is it 
prepared for importation? What is done 
with it after it is sold to domestic whole- 
salers? These are inquiries that suggest 
answers more or less startling, but the 
truth is not nearly so strange as the fictions 
that have been widely published. 

The fashion of elaborate coiffures, which 
is now on the wane, originated in Paris five 
or six years ago and was speedily adopted in 
this country. The hair purchased by Ameri- 
can women, who made haste to meet the 
requirements of the exaggerated modes, has 
been generally accepted without inquiry as 
to source of supply or possible immunity 
from disease germs. 


How Chinese Hair is Obtained 


The principal warnings have been di- 
rected against the use of Chinese hair. With- 
in the last few years hundreds of European 
peasant women, the class that furnished the 
best hair, have left the fields to work in 
factories, and with their change of condition 
has come a reluctance to part with their hair. 
This depletion of the regular supply at a 
time when demand was at its height has 
caused a tremendous increase in the price 
of European hair and has led dealers to 
resort to the importation of Chinese hair 


which costs about one-tenth as much as 
the other. 

“The hair shipped abroad from this Em- 
pire,” says Consul-General Anderson of 
Hong Kong, “is combings from well-to-do 
people, mostly women. A Chinese maid in 
dressing her mistress’s hair simply saves and 
sells to a barber the combings that were 
formerly thrown away... . Seldom if 
ever are full heads of hair taken, nor are 
queues used. . . . So far as a Jayman can 
judge, the hair turned out by the preparing 
establishments here is equal to the best 
European product. The mass of the hair 
shipped from Hong Kong is purchased 
otiginally in Canton, and represents a col- 
lection of small bits from literally millions 
of people.” Stories of queues cut from the 
dead are indignantly denied by Mr. Anderson 
and by representative dealers in this country. 

In 1907 the exports of human hair from * 
Hong Kong to the United States were valued 
at about $42,000; in 1908 the value had 
more than doubled, amounting to $92,000. 
In 1909 the amount trebled, becoming 
$327,000, and in 1910 the shipments more 
than doubled again, amounting in weight to 
576,119 pounds, valued at $695,137. The 
total shipments of hair to all countries from 
China in 1910 is estimated at 1,300,000 
pounds, valued at $1,500,000. 


No Danger of Disease Germs 

Consul-General Anderson’s report also 
includes a description of the methods em- 
ployed in the shipmeft of hair which may 
serve to reassure those who have been 
frightened by sensational reports. ‘The 
hair is first combed into lengths,” he says. 
“Tt is then washed in ammonia, soft soap 
and soda, dried, and then boiled for one day 
in plain water. It is again dried and then 
treated to four or five chemicals, according 
to its condition, to sterilize, preserve, and 
render it fit for use. It is then bleached, 
washed again and dyed in different colors 
and packed.” A rather rigid course of 
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treatment for a germ, however determined, 
to live through, one would think. One of 
the Hong Kong hair establishments, the 
consul-general says, is operated by an Amer- 
ican expert. 

Raw, unprepared hair is shipped from 
China to Europe and the United States with 
no other treatment than the fumigation 
done under the supervision of United States 
Public Health and Marine Hospital repre- 
sentatives, attached to the consulate-gen- 
eral. As soon as this hair is received at the 
American factory the first process it under- 
goes is washing in boiling water. After it 
has been dried it is put through a refining 
process, as the Oriental hair is much coarser 
and harsher than the European hair. It is 
put into a bath of muriatic or an equally 
strong acid, which reduces the thickness and 
roughness of the individual hairs and ren- 
ders them more pliable. After this it is 
bleached in peroxide of hydrogen, if blond 
hair is desired, and then dyed to the required 
shade. 

The Chinese hair, being made up entirely 
of combings, requires a longer and more 
tedious process of preparation, and inci- 
dentally, receives more baths than the cut 
European hair, which is all turned the right 
way. The Chinese hair must be turned 
before it can be made into switches, as the 
roots would mat if woven in helter-skelter. 
This is a delicate operation and requires the 
hand of a skilled workman. Several strands 
of hair are held lightly in a basin of hot 
water and strong soapsuds. The ends of the 
hair float while the roots sink, so there is no 
guesswork in bringing them into proper 
position. Before the hair is made into the 
switch, it is assorted into lengths which will 
make the switch taper properly. 

The purchaser should remember that 
while Chinese hair retails at about one-tenth 
the price of European hair, the latter is ten 
times more desirable on account of its tex- 
ture and lasting qualities. The Chinese hair, 
while equally commendable from a sanitary 
point of view, is coarser and rougher in tex- 
ture, and having been bleached and redyed, 
it fades in color after having been worn a 
few months. It is sad but true that Chinese 
hair is sometimes palmed off on an unsus- 
pecting purchaser as European hair. As the 
waving and dressing robs it of all national 
characteristics, it requires expert eyes and 
fingers to detect the difference. One way of 
determining the difference is to rub the 
fingers along the hair toward the roots. The 


Chinese hair will be rough and brittle in 
contrast to the silky texture of the Euro- 
pean hair. 


Where Peasant Women Sell Their Hair 


The peasant women of Normandy and 
Brittany furnish most of the fine blond hair 
that comes to market. The national head- 
dress of these countries—the coiffe, a linen 
cap which completely covers the head— 
makes it possible for a woman to sacrifice 
her hair without disfigurement. The busy 
peasant woman tends her little daughter’s 
hair from the time of her birth with the 
greatest diligence, caring for the scalp and 
brushing and airing the hair daily to bring it 
to its greatest luxuriance. 

The hair is gathered by peddlers, who go 
from house to house at regular periods bar- 
gaining for the hair of the women and girls. 
He pays what seems an extravagant price 
to these women who are unaccustomed to 
much money. Ifa girl has only combings to 
sell, she may exchange them for a piece of 
jewelry or some trinket. After the head has 
been examined and appraised by the ped- 
dler, his wife or assistant deftly shaves the 
crown, leaving only a fringe of hair about 
an inch wide around the outer circle. This 
may be intended as a sop to vanity and 
there is no reason why the women of 
Normandy and Brittany should be entire 
strangers to this universal characteristic; 
surely a coiffe sets more gracefully when 
framed with a line of lustrous blond hair. 

At Limoges in France, where the beautiful 
enamels are manufactured, a fair is held 
once a year at which the peasant women 
gather from the country round about to sell 
their hair to peddlers. With hair unbound, 
the women seat themselves on benches in 
the open air and noisily haggle and quarrel 
with the buyers. Blows are often exchanged 
before a satisfactory bargain’is achieved. 
Austria, Germany, France and Italy supply 
the finest quality of hair. All hair cut for 
export in Austria is taken from the heads of 
the peasants of Bohemia, Moravia and Sile- 
sia. The finest quality comes from Mo- 
ravia and Bohemia; the less valuable from 
Silesia and a still lower grade from Hungary. 

The hair most highly prized is the ashen 
shade of blond which is always soft and fine 
in texture. Gray hair also commands a high 
price when it is light in color and even in 
tone. The various shades of dark brown 
hair are the least expensive. Much of the 
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fine ashen blond hair formerly came from 
Norway and Sweden. The peddlers, how- 
ever, often resorted to cruelty in taking hair 
by force when the owner declined to part 
with it—sometimes even committing mur- 
der—and on this account the two countries 
stopped the traffic altogether. 

Where the coiffe or some similar headdress 
is not worn, the method of taking the hair is 
not quiteso devastating tothe owner. Unless 
the woman consents to a complete sacrifice 
of her locks, the dealer takes only a little 
from the crown or back of the head. Three 
to five ounces may be gathered from one 
head by this method. The bare spot may 
be concealed by the remaining hair, and the 
loss, when the coiffure is arranged, is not 
perceptible. A small proportion of the hair 
that finds its way to the European and 
American markets comes from convents in 
Europe. The nuns generally dispose of the 
hair of postulants to peddlers, but in some 
cases it is sold directly to exporters. 

The itinerant hair dealer, after he has 
gathered his harvest, disposes of it to the 
exporter, who, after sorting it into shades 
and lengths, soaks it in inexpensive olive oil 
for shipment. The oil preserves the texture 
of the hair and prevents any absorption of 
dirt on its journey over sea. 


Hair Stalls in the Streets 


In parts of France and northern Italy, the 
volume of hair collected is from combings. 
The dealers carry on their business all the 
year round in stalls in the streets and the 
women flock to them with the accumulated 
family combings for the week. Girls are 
employed to sort the combings which are 
sent to the nearest factory to be cleaned and 
prepared for market. 

Russian and Polish hair is brought to this 
country in large quantities. The peasant 
women of these countries work in the fields 
without head covering, and the action of the 
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sun so bleaches and roughens the hair that 
it does not bring a high price. One virtue 
of the hair of the Slav races, however, is that 
it is usually wiry and wavy and lends itself 
readily to variety in adjustment, giving 
an appearance of natural abundance when 
transplanted. 

The weaving of human hair into market- 
able shapes has become one of the industries 
of the tenement districts of New York. The 
entire household is pressed into service; the 
children do the heckling, or straightening of 
the rough hair, and the elders weave it 
into the required shapes. The workroom 
is usually the common living and sleeping 
room of the family and the surroundings are 
not always cleanly, but these people are 
watched carefully for disease, and there is 
no danger of infection. The pay for the 
work is wretchedly low. 

In preparing both European and Chinese 
hair for the trade the shorter lengths are 
reserved for the “transformations.” Curls 
and puffs are also made from short lengths. 

The waving process is the same for all 
varieties of hair.. The hair is tightly wound 
and tied around smooth wooden sticks, such 
as were used in the last generation for mak- 
ing corkscrew curls. Then the sticks are 
packed tightly in a copper vessel and boiled 
for hours. After boiling and drying the hair 
comes off the sticks in tight little spirals. 
Once more it goes into the water. This time 
it is dipped up and down in hot water and 
is dried in the open air. 

Careful investigation givés comfortable 
assurance that no woman need fear con- 
tagion from wearing false hair, if she 
patronizes a reputable dealer. A specialist 
of long experience in the treatment of scalp 
ailments says, however, that she disapproves 
of the wearing of transformations and 
switches because they overheat the scalp 
and destroy the hair follicles. But she says 
she has never encountered a case of infec- 
tion due to their use. 
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Chitin, for the Children 


A Chapter on Garments for the Early School Season 


By 


ELEANOR 


NE wonders, oftentimes, whether the 
O outfitters representing the ready- 
made garment makers have not driven 
the home dressmaker and the sewing mother 
entirely from the field; for prices are so 
enticing—particularly in the late season, 
when surprising sacrifices are offered—and 
the garments are so well made and attrac- 
tive that it hardly seems worth while to 
take the time to shop, and cut, and fit, and 
manufacture, those little dresses or suits in 
the face of such competition. 

Nevertheless, there are still many busy 
mothers who prefer to make their children’s 
clothes, and who insist that they obtain not 
only greater individuality of result than where 
they buy dresses which are turned out by the 
dozens in all sizes, but also that the clothes fit 
better and economy is gained in the outlay. 

The fashion of, dressing little boys and 
girls entirely in white until the age of eight 
years or thereabouts is one that obtains in 
winter as well as summer, and is-really a 
very charming custom, for almost any child 
looks well in white, and the use of heavy 
linen and piqué, with self embroidery, leads 
to the most satisfactory developments. 
Naturally, in the cold weather it is neces- 
sary to add warmer underwear, but the 
heavy interlined coats that are worn for out- 
doors afford sufficient protection. Some 
mothers continue the exclusive use of white 
dresses to a later age, and others drop it as 
early as four years or younger, so that there 
is no hard-and-fast rule in such matters, the 
mother herself being the only judge of the 
time when the change of colors shall be 
instituted. It should be remembered that 
in any outlay for children’s clothes, extremes 
of style are to be avoided, and excellence of 
material, a choice of colors that will not fade, 
and a good cut, are primary essentials. 

After leaving the white stage—that period 
when only white is worn—a young girl may 
be said to enter the blue-serge era, but as she 
is frequently attired in plaid or shepherd’s 
check, trimmed with a gay color, with the 
wide range of striped or figured woolens, 
dainty challis patterns, and cashmere, 
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henrietta, and mohair for choice, she is by 
no means confined to blue serge. In the 
latter material, however, the Russian sailor 
suit stands out pre-eminent. It is laid, 
front and back, in box-plaits, in one un- 
broken line from shoulder to hem, has the 
usual shield and braid-trimmed sailor collar, 
the embroidered device on the right sleeve, 
a band of braid on the left, the characteristic 
sailor cuff finish, and the four-in-hand tie 
and low-swung belt, either in black or red 
patent leather, to correspond to the decora- 
tion. This model is also charming with 
a scalloped edge for finish. One that I saw 
of wine red serge was scalloped in black on 
the collar and cuffs, and had the sleeve motif 
and shield embroidered in black, the tie also 
being of black, and the low belt of black vel- 
vet,with a flat bow in front instead of a buckle. 
Made of cadet or marine blue, the same 
trimming would be distinctive and excellent. 
The “ middy” suit offers a variation which 
is smart and attractive for some girlish fig- 
ures. In this model, the kilted skirt with 
front box-plait is attached to a body, which 
also embraces the guimpe, either of self ma- 
terial or a contrast. The blouse is usually 
slit down several inches from the point where 
the sailor collar ends, and is laced together 
and tied, after being slipped on over the head. 
Instead of blousing in the customary sailor 
fashion, this little garment hangs perfectly 
straight to hip length, and is finished with a 
turned-up piece, three inches wide, which is 
held in place by three buttons at the front, 
and three at the back. In white serge, also, 
these “‘middy” suits are extremely good. 
Another smart model for a school frock 
for girls is known as the Peter Pan dress. 
This is made in two parts, consisting of a 
kilted skirt, and a peasant blouse with a 
round turn-over collar, joined by the belt 
into a one-piece frock, and buttoned all 
down the front. Still another is known as 
the geisha dress. This was first promul- 
gated in the spring styles in linen, or cotton 
reps, but its development in serge is one of 
the assured novelties of the autumn season. 
It is a coat suit in one piece, with a box-plait 
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in the middle front and back, the round 
collarless neck being piped with a color. 
The front opening is on the left side, where 
bullet-shaped buttons are added in groups, 
placed very close together near the top and 
near the bottom, and fastened with a con- 
tinuous looped cord; and the sleeves are in 
kimono style. One that I noted was fash- 
ioned of navy serge piped with emerald 
green, the bullet buttons of gun metal, and 
the swinging belt of black patent leather. 
Another of plaid brown abretta cloth had 
buttons of gilt. The preference for gilt but- 
tons on children’s clothes is everywhere 
apparent, and on a little model of black and 
white serge piped with bright red, having 
a bias peasant yoke extending down to the 
elbow, the large, gilt military buttons were 
a striking and most effectivé feature. These 
peasant yokes are extemely stylish, and ad- 
mit of very pretty effects for school frocks. 

Another style that admits of endless vari- 
ety of development is a one-piece frock 
joined by a belt and consisting of a kilted or 
box-plaited skirt with a square or round- 
necked waist that has a Gibson plait on the 
kimono shoulder, and a contrasting em- 
piécement to define the neck. It is a very 
smart mode for plaid sicilienne, and may be 
worn with a plain guimpe and undersleeves, 
if preferred. The woolen school frock, 
neatly trimmed with bias bands of plaid 
surah, or striped black and white satin in 
pipings, and worn with a contrasting guimpe 
of white lawn or gay-colored wool, is always 
a dainty style, and there are several smart 
new models. One of these, made with large 
scallops on the shoulder of the yoke, which 
is lengthened down to form the front panel, 
has a round neck and bell sleeves; while 
another style has a two-inch wide opening 
down the front of the blouse, finished with 
brass eyelets—set on by any shoemaker— 
through which a colored cord is laced decora- 
tively. A good way to utilize the bordered 
challis patterns is to make the yoke and 
trimmings of the border, with a velvet belt. 

Because of its well-known laundering 
qualities, the genuine Shantung pongee is 
a splendid material for girls’ frocks, and like 
those of Holland linen can be worn well into 
October. After all the serge and cheviots 
and shepherd checks have been considered— 
the basket-weaves and bright tartans— 
there will be found nothing more desirable 
for this purpose than the durable plain 
mohairs in brown or navy, or the stylish 
siciliennes in blue-and-green Scotch plaid, 


or checked in king’s blue and_ black. 
Panne-finished cloth, broadcloth, Venetian 
cloth and henrietta are all rather too dressy 
to be appropriate for school wearing. Just 
now, the only especial novelties are to be 
found in the bordered materials, and these 
are excellent for children’s dresses. 

A practical wardrobe for a young school- 
girl in moderate circumstances may include 
at least two regular school dresses, like those 
described; a dainty afternoon frock of cash- 
mere or challis; a three-piece tailored suit 
of basket-weave or cheviot, for Sunday or 
similar wearing; a frock of white or coral- 
pink or Nattier-blue crépe de chine for the 
theater, dancing-school, or small informal 
parties; and in addition, a thin white dress, 
made with batiste and lace, or marquisette 
with English eyelet embroidery, or possibly 
of accordion-plaited point d’esprit with baby 
Irish embellishment, and ribbon rosettes 
with ends. These are lovely when worn 
over colored silk slips, and just now the pre- 
ferenceis for pale daffodil yellow, as a change 
from incessant pink and blue. With sash 
and hair ribbons of yellow, the effect is 
delightfully picturesque. 

Furthermore, she should be equipped with 
a rain-coat (navy blue is the best color) and 
an allover tourist coat for school wearing 


-or for motor trips, made of tan-colored or 


gray polo cloth or of one of the stylish mix- 
tures, with a large shawl collar; when only 
a light covering is needed, a broadcloth cape 
with plaid surah-lined hood will be found 
most useful. Then a tan or navy coat- 
sweater and a divided skirt for basket-ball, 
hockey, golf, or other athletics, will com- 
plete the list, except for hats. Any of the 
close-fitting or sailor or Gainsboro’ shapes 
are suitable for school hats for the older 
girls, and those in felt with quills or large 
bows or shirred rosettes of velvet are youth- 
ful and appropriate. An emerald green or 
king’s blue felt, faced with black velvet and 
trimmed with black or green quills is good 
style, and one of tan-color trimmed in 
brown, or navy with bright red, worn re- 
spectively with a long tan-colored, or navy, 
coat with decorated revers, looks remark- 
ably well on a half-grown school girl. The 
cloche continues to be a favorite shape. 

For small children, the wide lingerie col- 
lars, sloping off diagonally to the bottom of 
the coat-skirt, give modernity and style, 
while those of colored piqué with a scalloped 
edge are particularly good on the small coats 
of Bedford cord or Tussor or cashmere. The 
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fashion of garbing the little tots in black 
satin or moiré coats, relieved with deep col- 
lar and cuffs of white moiré or lace, is a very 
stunning one that originated last year, and 
still prevails, and of course the hat must cor- 
respond in color. A felt mushroom with 
folds of bias silk around the big crown and 
a shirred buckle, or cockade, or rococo rose, 
on the side, is all the trimming that is neces- 
sary. This is not intended for mourning. 

Bloomers matching the dresses of small 
girls are a feature in tub frocks not to be 
overlooked this autumn, and the little Dutch 
aprons for protection delight the mothers’ 
souls, because of that quality, and also 
because they are so easy to make. Fash- 
ioned all in one piece, with Gretchen straps 
on the shoulders and patch pockets in front, 
with panoramic chintz bandings represent- 
ing Dutch children at play, they please the 
wearers; and dressier aprons with kimono 
sleeves, or bretelles of embroidery, are worn 
by girls as old as twelve years and over. 
Rompers are invaluable for the tiny tots, 
and those cut in circular style can be worn 
right over the skirts of their little dresses. 
Sometimes, they are made of soiesette em- 
bellished with needlework, such as feather- 
stitching, or smocking, or fagoting. Smock- 
ing, indeed, has become a veritable rage on 
children’s frocks and during this present 
summer many beautiful patterns and effects 
have been noted on tub dresses—the com- 
bination of the colored thread on the white 
background, or vice versa, being widely 
approved. A charmingly pretty style for 
a frock of challis or cashmere is smocked in 
a circle around the neck, and this fullness is 
then drawn down in flat kilt-plaits to be con- 
fined by a low-swung belt. One of Copen- 
hagen cashmere, smocked with navy blue, is 
most picturesque and dainty. Admittedly, 
the best colors for smocking-silk are navy or 
Nattier blue, turkey red and champagne. 
Little bretelle dresses made of plain wool of 
any sort are smart and practical when 
trimmed with the open-work Mexican can- 
vas, and have kilted shirts and a low-swung 
black velvet belt. A Dutch lingerie collar 
makes a pretty finish to such a frock of 
moss-green, and a rosette of black velvet 
closes the neck fittingly. 

For boys, up to the age when a regular 
suit with long trousers and a mannish coat 
and vest are in order, the choice lies princi- 
pally between the conventional sailor suit 
and the Russian blouse suit, or possibly the 
Norfolk jacket with knickers; and there is 
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such a uniformity of style in their construc- 
tion that the change from season to season is 
noted principally in details. Of course, so 
long as these little suits are all white, and 
made of such tub materials as piqué, cotton 
poplin (known as reps), or linen—embroid- 
ered or plain—the supply must be sufficient 
for the youthful wearer to be quite inde- 
pendent of any laundry delay, and as these 
so-called blouse suits, either Russian or 
sailor, are made always with matching 
trousers, it is wise to provide a duplicate 
pair in the case of an active romping boy. 

Originally, the sailor suit for small boys 
consisted of a bloused shirt with knickers, 
but the sailor blouse-suit, which is a later 
engraftment of the sailor features upon a 
Russian blouse, is high in favor for little 
fellows at the present time. A boy of 
eight may adopt the regular sailor suit, 
and wearing it either with knee or Jack Tar 
trousers, until the age of sixteen, or younger, 
when he assumes the long trousers for good. 

These general rules for the dressing of 
boys simplify the matter of outfitting ines- 
timably, for it is quite possible, if one have 
a good pattern—certainly, there is no lack in 
that respect—and a machine to expedite sew- 
ing, to give a smart finish to the home-made 
garments with an electric iron that will make 
them equal to any that can be bought in a 
shop. This is not true of their outer gar- 
ments, however, for a boy’s top coat or reefer 
should have a regular tailored finish—im- 
possible to a woman’s strength or methods. 

After the small boy has left the white 
period of his development and gone into 
colors, little blue, red, or brown blouse tub 
suits of striped galatea, denim, linen, khaki 
and crash will be found useful and appro- 
priate, or if wool be preferred, those of serge, 
shepherd-check worsteds, or any of the 
cheviots or mixtures. A contrasting note of 
color is often introduced very pleasingly in 
the collar, and on blue-serge sailor suits an 
embroidered motif in red or white, or both 
colors combined, is usually placed on the 
right sleeve, with a star or anchor on the 
breast of the shield and corners of the sailor 
collar, a band of red braid—or, white, if that 
be the embroidery color—encircling the left 
arm, half-way up. 

A boy’s autumn equipment should em- 
brace the proper costume for any sort of 
sports in which he may be especially inter- 
ested, and in a general way, should include 
a coat sweater, a number of khaki and 
Madras blouses, and also corduroy trousers. 
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The bordered challis now procurable is ideal for 
school frocks, the border readily lending itself to 
trimming purposes. The skirt is plaited with 
wide front panel. The elbow sleeves are cut 
with the blouse and trimmed with the border, 
giving the long shoulder line. 


A sweater coat that can be worn to school 
well into the fall. It has the advantage 
of being warm, while it is very light in 
weight. This sweater may be developed 
in any color with cuffs and collar ina con- 
trasting shade. Gray and tan are the most 
popular and serviceable colors. 
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A durable school suit of checked wool suiting. 
The skirt is pleated in the most becoming style 
for young figures. The coat is in the three- 
quarter length. Collar and cuffs of linen, plain 
or hemstitched, add a dainty finish. The 
single-breasted effect is shown, the coat fasten- 
ing with four bone buttons. 


The plaid revers and cuffs give a 
bright, jaunty effect to this little fall 
coat. This garment is admirably 
adapted for the materials showing .a 
plain surface on the outside, and a 
plaid or check serving as a lining. 
This lining serves for the revers and 


cuffs. 
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The hat with the rolled-up brim 
will be worn by children this 
fall. The crown is in a dark 
color with the brim in a lighter 
shade bound with velvet to match 
the crown. Satin ribbon in a 
light shade is draped around 
the crown with a rosette at the 
left side. A bow of the ribbon 
is tucked under the brim on the 
same side, with softening effect. 


A pretty coat for a wee small girl. The 
material is a gray wool mixture. The deep 
sailor collar is of blue cloth. The sleeves are 
gathered into cuffs of the blue cloth and the 
large side pockets are likewise trimmed with 
the cloth. Large buttons and buttonholes 
bound with cloth add a decorative touch to 
the revers, cuffs and pockets. 
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Good Housekeeping Institute is a research laboratory for the investigation of household 
utensils and apparatus of all kinds. The tests and investigations are carried on in 


Trade Mark 


Our Seal of Approval 


Practical Household Devices 


A Résumé of the Apparatus Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Institute from January to July, 1911, Inclusive 


order to give to the subscribers of the magazine the definite, helpful information 
they need and are seeking. Readers of the magazine may write to us for 
advice concerning labor-saving devices at any time, and have their 


letters fully answered. 


Alcohol Stoves 


No. 279—Universal Alcohol Stove No. O. This 
is a compact, small stove made of brass, nickel- 
plated throughout, and designed to burn denatured 
alcohol. In the open base sets the lamp, which has 
a capacity of about one-half 
pint of alcohol, and is filled 
as one fills a lamp, through 
a screw opening in the side. 
The gas is generated by 
pumping a small amount of 
alcohol from the base into 
a rim about the burner, by a 
small syphon set in the base. 
The alcohol lighted heats the 
metal wick and produces a 
large blow flame, blue and 
very hot. This may be regulated to any desired 
height by means of an enclosing jacket about the 
wick. The wick is provided with a metal cap to 
cover it when not in use, and the frame is equipped 
with a detachable wind shield to permit the use of 
the lamp in a draft or outdoors when desired. Above 
this wind shield are the iron rack and flame spreader 
on which the utensil rests. The stove measures 
5% inches in height and 63% inches in diameter, 
therefore takes little space, in spite of its effi- 
ciency. Made by Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn. 


Alcohol Stove 


{This summary is printed in order to afford our readers a Purchasing List for ready reference. 
covering the work of the Institute up to that time, appeared in the January, 1911, issue.] 


Each month is published the list of appa- 
raltus which has been tested and approved the previous month. 


A like Résumé, 


Two-Burner Alcohol Stove 


No. 280—Universal Alcohol Stove No. 120. 
This is a two-burner, denatured alcohol stove, made 
to accommodate a portable bake oven and ordinary 
cooking utensils. It consists of an inclosed frame 
and metal base 21! inches long by 1334 inches wide 
and 614 inches high. The stove is equipped with 
the Universal hot blow-flame burners, in which a 
vapor gas is generated, regulated by a thumb screw. 
This burns with a clean but hot blue flame. The 
alcohol tank is situated at the back, above the stove, 
and is shielded from the heat bya metal covering. 
This tank holds two quarts of alcohol. Both burners 
and tank are made of brass, finished, as is the grate, 
with dull nickel plate, while the frame is of japanned 
sheet steel. The stove is strong, safe, and efficient. 
Made by Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain,Conn. 
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Aluminum Cooking Utensils 

No. 295—The Erie Cast Aluminum Ware. 
These utensils are made of aluminum with a small 
percentage of metal alloy, enougk to make the 
aluminum sufficiently hard to mold in castings. The 
utensils are light 
and seamless, being 
cast in one piece, 
hence there are no 
joints or seams to 
hold particles of 
food or to give 
trouble. They are 
practically inde- 
structible and at- 
tractive in finish. 
The following 
articles have re- 
ceived special at- 
tention in the Insti- 
tute: a double-lipped skillet with wood handle, a 
round griddle with handle cast on side, a Dutch 
oven or aluminum casserole dish with cover and two- 
lip handles; two teakettles, one having a flat, the 
other a corrugated bottom, this giving more heating 
surface; a muffin pan and kitchen spoons. Made by 
the Griswold Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 


Aluminum Handled Knives 


No. 298—Landers, Frary & Clark’s Celebrated 
Carvers. These knives fill a long-felt want of the 
housekeeper. In the set are a carving knife and 
fork, a long, slim-bladed meat knife, two shorter, 
powerful cutters, and a saw-toothed bread knife. 
They are made with the best steel blades welded 
into solid aluminum handles, making practically 
indestructible, fine-looking as well as cutting knives. 
These knives cannot be injured by water. Made by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 

No. 298—Kitchen Knives. These aluminum- 
handled steel knives come singly or in an assorted 
set of twelve, comprising French knives, sharp and 
square-pointed vegetable and paring knives, boning 
knifes, et cetera. They are made of the best steel 
welded into solid aluminum handles, and are not 
only pleasant to use but practically indestructible. 
The handles cannot be injured by soaking in 
water, nor will the blade separate from the han- 
dies. Made by Landers, Frary & Clark, New 


Britain, Conn. 

Aluminum Hot-Water Bottle 

No. 305—Aluminum Hot-Water 
Apple Corers 

No. 325—Little Gem Apple Corer. This efficient 
little device consists of a wooden handle in which is 


Dutch Oven or Aluminum Casserole 


Bottle. This is a light, aluminum 
bottle with tightly fastening alu- 
minum stopper. The bottle has a 
capacity of nearly two quarts and is 
designed for us where a_ hot-water 
bottle is inconvenient. It holds the 
heat for a considerable period and 
may be used as a thermos bottle if 
desired, if the time is not too long. 
With the bottle comes a soft eider- 
down cover. Water keeps hot in 
the bottle longer than in a hot-water 
bag of the same capacity. Made by 
M. H. Parsons, 1811 Angell Street, 
Providence, R. I. 
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held a small steel blade curved to form a semicircle 
with a diameter 1 inch in length and sharpened on 
both sides. By its use apples, which have been cut 
in halves, may be cored with rapidity, the eyes of 
pineapples, etc., may be removed with ease and 
many such operations accomplished. Made by 
F. E. Cross, Skowhegan, Me. (Illustrated in our 
last month’s issue.) 

No. 263—The Spengler Corer. This device con- 
sists of a partially perforated tube of sheet tin 
mounted upon a rounded wooden handle. The end 
which enters the fruit to be cored has been cut off 
across a row of perforations, thus giving a saw-tooth 


‘SEE THAT SAW SAW EDGE 


edge. The perforations extend up some two inches 
from the end, and just above them one side of the 
tube is cut out, making an opening through which 
the core may be easily extracted. The corer is 
finished in a smooth and sanitary manner, there 
being no cracks where particles of food might be 
retained. Vegetables may be cut as well as fruit cored 
with this device. Made by the Spengler Specialties 
Co., 37 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York City. 


Apple Parer 


No. 204—Turntable Parer. 
to any kitchen table and 
is designed to pare any 
sized apple fastened on 
its prongs by the action 
of the knife turned by a 
handle. The movement 
of a knife brings all parts 
of the apple under its 
action and automatically 
presses it off into receiving 
dish when paring is fin- 
ished. Made by the Good- 


This device clamps 


‘ell Co., Antrim, N. H. 


Turntable Parer 

Ash Barrel 

No. 309—The Stephenson Spiral Ribbed Ash 
Barrel. This device is a 
good - sized galvanized 
iron ash barrel about 
three feet in height and 
eighteen inches in diam- 
eter. It is durably and 
simply made, having no 
rough edges, but rein- 
forced and protected by 
eight spiral, hollow gal- 
vanized iron ribs, which 
are riveted to outside. 
The barrel is fitted with 
two heavy handles for 
lifting, cannot catch fire 
from hot ashes, and will 
not rust. Made by G 
H. Stephenson & Co., 27 
Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Bread Mixers 


No. 241—The Eclipse Bread Mixer and Kneader. 
This device consists of a heavily tinned pail having 
a capacity of from two to eight loaves of bread. This 
pail fastens on to three arms which form a part of 
the base clamped to the table. An arm rises from 


Stephenson Ash Barrel 
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this base, to which is attached the kneader. This 
kneader is a broad, curved metal blade, which is 
held stationary in the grip of the arm. The arms 
which hold the pail are cast on a cogged wheel, and 
this is turned by the handle at right angles to the 
pail. That is, the motion is similar to that of a food 
chopper. The pail is turned, not the-kneader, thus 
bringing all parts of the dough under its action. 
When the kneading is finished the kneader can be 
removed, thus permitting bread to rise in the pail in 
which it was kneaded. The construction is simple, 
and the device easily taken apart to clean. Made by 
Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 

No. 242—The Universal Bread Maker. This 
device consists of a heavily tinned pail of from two 
to six loaves capacity, which clamps on to the table 
or bench with an adjustable cast clamp. The curved 


metal rod by which the bread is mixed is carried 
through a flat metal crosspiece to the handle of the 
machine. The cover slips over this handle, and is 
held firmly in place by the crosspiece, which has two 
curved points at each end. These slip over the rolled 
edge of mixing pail and the piece is fastened securely 
by a clamp lock. The handle is turned around on 
top of the pail. When the mixing is over, the curved 
beating bar or kneader may be removed from the 
crosspiece by loosening a clamp which holds it 
through and in the handle, thus permitting the dough 
to rise in the pail in which it was kneaded. Made by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


Bread Pan 


No. 340—Never Burn Bread Pan. These bread 
pans are constructed in a manner similar to the 
dripping pan, and bake the bread evenly and well. 
They are especially good to use in ovens which are 
apt to overheat at the bottom. Made by the 
Buckeye Stereopticon Co., Cleveland, O. (Illus- 
trated in our last month’s issue.) 


Brushes 


No. 323—The Brush Mop. Consists of a yarn 
mop, steel riveted into a galvanized steel brush- 
back. The brush slides on to the long wooden han- 
dle, which is turned at such an angle as to make the 
scrubbing of the floor under sinks, bath tubs, etc., 
easy and possible. The mop can be used as a 
scrubbing brush, a brush for polishing hardwood 
floors, ora mop. On the same handle may be slipped 
the yarn mops, oil mops or brushes as desired. 
Made by The Brush Mop Co., 73 Wooster St., New 
York City. (Illustrated in our last month’s issue.) 
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No. 324—Everklean Radiator Brush. A bristle 
brush made on a twisted wire bent to form a loop, 
The bristles are ingeniously twisted about the loop 
end of the brush so as to present a bristle surface all 
around, thus cleaning all sides when used between 
radiator coils. The wire is galvanized, and there is 
nothing to break, nor which can rust or corrode about 
the brush. The ends of the wire are brought to- 
gether into a wooden handle, but the entire brush 
may be thoroughly washed without injury after 
each using. Made by the F. E. Poole Sanitary 
Brush Co., Newark, N. J. 

No. 210—Anchor Sink Brushes. These brushes 
are designed for the cleaning of sinks, toilets, etc. 
They are made of different varieties of patented 
fibers, some thicker and stiffer than others. The 
fibers are bent double over a loop or “anchor,” 
which is an integral part of the handle, and extends 
down into the metal ferrule of the brush. This ferrule 
is firmly fastened to the brush without the use of 
glue or such material. This, with the anchor ar- 
rangement, prevents the quick falling apart or 
shedding of the fiber bristles. The material and 
construction permit repeated and continued boiling 
of the brushes so that they may be kept in a sani- 
tary condition. Made by Philip Fogarty & Co., 
227 Miller Avenve, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cake Knife 

No. 233—Cake Knife. This is an opal-handled, 
steel-bladed knife, designed for cutting cake, espe- 
cially layer cakes which are difficult tu cut without 
crumbling. The cutting edge is about six inches 
long, and comes to a point with a curve on back of 
blade. The handle is made of a kind of porcelain 
and will not tarnish. Made by the Goodell Co., 
Antrim, N. H. 


Cake Mixer 


No. 243—The Universal Cake Maker. This 
device consists of a sheet steel mixing pail with 
rounded bottom which 
clamps securely to the table. 
The capacity of the bowl is 
one gallon. Over the top of 
the bowl is a sheet steel band 
or bridge, to which the mix- 
ing fliers are attached. 
These consist of two fans 
of two loops, each held se- 
curely by bars. These fans 
are turned by cogged wheels 
operated by a handle set in 
the top of the bridge. The 
entire parts can be lifted off 
with the bridge, making the 
machine easy to clean, and 
the action is effective. With 
the machine comes a knead- 
ing rod similar to that in the bread maker, so that 
the cake maker can be used for this purpose also 
when only a small quantity is desired. Made by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


Cake Maker 


Can Opener 

No. 336—Best Can Opener. A _nickel-plated 
steel can opener combining five tools in one. The 
handle is made of a strip of metal bent so as to fit 
thehand. Init is a corkscrew, which may be turned 
down at right angles so as to give a leverage when 
in use. The end of the opener has a bent steel blade 
with its cutting edge so arranged as to cut the can 
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at the extreme edge when desired. Behind this is 
a curved catch to be used in lifting crown caps, and 
on the other side is a sharp point for lifting milk 
bottle caps or shallow corks. Made by the W. G. 
Browne Manufacturing Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
(Illustrated in our last month’s issue. ) 


_Carborundum Sharpeners 


No. 215—Octagonal Knife Sharpener. An eight- 
sided solid shaft of carborundum with a wooden han- 
dle. At the end of the carborundum isa five-pronged 
nickeled protector. Very hard, and a quick shar- 
pener. Made by the Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

No. 216—Niagara Scythe Stone. 
borundum stone about twelve inches long and three- 
fourths of an inch thick in center, but rounded toward 
the edges. A rapid cutting stone which produces a 
sharp cutting edge with ease. Made by the Carbo- 
rundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Carpet Sweeper Cleaner 

No. 328—Myers’ Carpet Sweeper Cleaner. Con- 
sists of a solid wooden frame and handle, having 
comb and brush attachment with which to clean the 
revolving brush of a carpet sweeper. The six heavy 
wire teeth are attached to one side of the cleaner so 
as to form a small double-ended rake. The brush is 
attached to the reverse side. In operation the comb 
is used to remove threads and hairs from the re- 
volving brush of the sweeper, after which the dust 
may be brushed out with the brush on the reverse 
side of the cleaner. Made by F. W. Myers, 108 
West 84th Street, New York City. (Illustrated in 
our last month’s issue.) 


Casserole Dish 


No. 271—The Manning-Bowman Casserole Dish. 
This consists of an oblong nickeled holder standing 
on four small nickel feet and having a smooth finish 
nickeled handle at each end, The sides of the frame 
are perforated in an attractive pattern. In this 
frame rests a brown pottery cas- 
serole or lining with cover, the 
interior of the casserole being 
white. The article is cooked in 
the casserole and placed in the 
metal frame for serving, thus 
adding to the looks and preventing the hot dish 
from marring tablecloth or top. The casseroles 
come’ in many different styles, shapes, and sizes. 
Made by Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Chafing Dishes 


No. 267—-The Manning-Bowman Chafing Dish. 
This is a nickel-plated chafing dish consisting of 
standard alcolite wick feed burner, nickel bath and 
porcelain blazer. In appearance and finish the 
chafing dish is attractive. Its special features are 
the lamp and the porcelain blazer. The alcolite 
burner produces a vapor gas from denatured alcohol, 
the flame being regulated by means of a needle valve. 
The burner is so constructed as to produce a very 
complete combustion and distributes the flame, 
which is very hot, over the under surface of the pan, 
which is raised from it by means of an extra nickel- 
plated, adjustable rack. The bath has two ebony 
handles, and the ivory-enameled food pan, or blazer, 
one. The stove, with its alcolite burner, is adapted 
to the use of other utensils besides the chafing dish 
which comes with it. Made by Manning, Bowman 
& Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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A solid car- . 


No. 268—The Universal Chafing Dish. A nickel- 
plated chafing dish, consisting of standard, lamp, 
bath, and blazer. In appearance and finish the 
chafing dish is attractive, being fitted with square 


‘ mission style, ebony wood handles and knobs. The 


dish is equipped with the Universal hot blow-flame 
alcohol stove, in which a vapor gas is produced and 
regulated by a thumb screw. Gas is generated by 
permitting a small quantity of alcohol to run into a 
channel around the burner. When this is burned 
out the burner will have ignited. A thimble top 
fits over the burner, to prevent evaporation when 
not in use. The bath is equipped with two handles, 
and the blazer is nickel-plated on both sides. Made 
by Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


Cherry Stoner 


No. 205—A device to be clamped to any kitchen 
table in which the fruit is stoned by the pressure of 
two steel fingers 
worked by a 
handle. The cher- 
ries are fed auto- 
matically two at 
a time so long as 
the hopper is 
kept filled, and 
the machine is 
so constructed 
that the act of 
stoning separates 
the fruit and 
stones into different receptacles at the same 
time. Made by the Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 


Clothes Reel 


No. 338—Revolving Clothes Line Reel. Con- 
sists of a wooden handle from which leads a heavy 
steel wire, so bent as to form half-circle rings at each 
end. In place of taking down the clothes line and 
winding it by hand, one end may be attached to this 
reel and then, by rapidly turning it, the line is rolled 
onto the wire frame. Made by the Milwaukee 
Novelty Co., 390 Hanover Street, Milwaukee, Wis. . 
(Illustrated in our last month’s issue.) 


Clothes Dryer 


No. 327—Pegasus Clothes Dryer. An adjustable 
clothes-horse having unique and valuable features. 
It stands on a tripod base mounted on casters, and 
consists of telescoping metal rods carrying a slatted 
metal head screwed to top rod. In this head may 
be hung as many of the twelve hardwood arms, each 
32 inches long, as may be desired. The dryer, when 
lowered, stands three feet high, but its full length is 
nine feet, thus raising the clothes to the heated 
portion of the room and away from other things. 
When not in use the slats may be put away against 
the rod in a device make for this purpose. The 
dryer is light, portable, takes up little room and all 
metal parts are electro-galvanized, so it is non- 
rustable. Made by the Mesha Manufacturing Co., 
118-124 Beekman Street, New York City. (lIllus- 
trated in our last month’s issue.) 


Clothes Pins 


No. 245—The Housekeeper’s Handy Package. 
These pins are made of hard wood, and are simply 
but effectively constructed. The two flat pieces are 
each about three inches long, one-half inch wide, and 
held together by a galvanized wire bent to form a 
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strong spring. A groove is made in each pin where 
it grips the clothes to the line, thus holding any 


delicate garment without 
rubbing. The pins are so 
constructed as to prevent 
splitting or rusting, and may 


be used on either rope or wire clothes lines. Made by 
the United States Clothes Pin Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


Clothes-pin Bag 

No. 320—Vandy-Handy Clothes-Pin Bag. Con- 
sists of a canvas bag mounted on a circular wire at 
the top which carries a wire handle and hook for 
attaching to line, window frame, clothes pole, 
etc. The pins may be dropped through the mouth 
of the bag and taken from the opening in front. 
Made by the Vandy-Handy Manufacturing Co., 
ree Orange, N.J. (Illustrated in our last month’s 
issue. 


Clothes Wringer 

No. 341—Anchor Brand Clothes Wringer. An 
efficient, easy-working wringer, the frame of which 
is composed entirely of metal thoroughly galvanized, 
hence rust proof. It is attached to tub by the ordi- 
nary screw clamps which may be screwed at any 
angle in a half-circle, thereby fitting any size tub. 
The springs by which the rollers are tightened or 
loosened by means of thumb screws, are held by a 
cross bar at top. The rollers are of solid rubber and 
being ball bearing, work without friction. Made by 
the Lovell Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. 


Coal Stove 

No. 277—The Richmond Range. This is a 
combination coal and gas range constructed of cast 
iron and standing on a solid base, which extends to 
the floor. The firebox is at the left side, and there 
are six holes for cooking from this source, one being 
fitted with a simmering cover, a rack with air space 
beneath which moderates the heat to the desired 
point. The oven is square and fitted with a patent 
food rake, by which articles.can be removed from 
the oven without reaching in. The gas ovens are 
above the coal top, one being a baking, the other a 
broiling oven. The gas attachment is at the side of 
the oven, which lights by a pilot light from the out- 
side. At the right of the range top is a two-burner 
gas end shelf fitted with burners, which may be 
lifted out for cleanimg purposes. These ranges take 
up comparatively little floor space for their capacity. 
They are finished without unsanitary decorations, 
and are equipped with loose nickel trimmings, which 
may be lifted off to clean. The firebox has a tri- 
angular grate, and the water back is of brass. The 
responsiveness of this range is good, and the heat is 
easily regulated and evenly maintained. Made by 
the Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I 


Coffee Percolators 

No. 228—The Universal Coffee Percolator. An 
Aluminum coffee percolator designed to operate 
on any kind of stove. Coffee 
is placed in a fine aluminum 
strainer through which runs 
a tube. The lower part of 
this tube fits over a corres- 
ponding tube in the bottom 
of the coffee pot. Water is 
placed in the pot, flowing 
down into a small chamber, 
Alumi Percol where it begins to heat imme- 
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diately. As soon as the heat is applied the water 
jets up through the tube, falling on to a spreader 
plate above the cup holding the coffee, and per- 
colates through this down into the pot again. 
When the water reaches the boiling point, water 
and steam rise together and the steam condenses 
against the glass dome of the cover of the pot. 
This glass top is secured in an aluminum ring 
which fastens securely into the coffee retainer. A 
special stove plate for use on gas stoves comes with 
each machine. Coffee should be made with cold 
water in these percolators, but the process is rapid. 
Made by Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn. 

No. 229—The Manning-Bowman Percolator. A 
nickel coffee percolator designed to operate on any 
kind of a stove. The coffee is placed in a nickel cup, 
the bottom of which is finely perforated. This cup 
rests in top of coffee pot and through it runs the 
percolating tube. This tube 
is valveless, the lower end, 
where it enters the small cup 
in the base of the coffee pot, 
being in spiral shape. Water 
is put in the coffee pot and 
passes down to a thin metal 
chamber which forms a false 
bottom. As soon as heat is 
applied, the water begins to Nickel Percolator 
rise through the tube, jetting 
out at top on to a spreader plate which sets above 
the nickel cup holding the coffee. The glass, dome- 
shaped top of the pot locks on to this cup. Cold 
water should be used, but the process is very rapid, 
and its progress can be watched through the glass 
cover. Made by Manning, Bowman & Co., Meri- 
den, Conn. 

No. 230—The Universal Coffee Percolator. A 
nickel-plated coffee urn in which the coffee is made 
by an automatic circulating process. The ground 
coffee is placed in an alumi- 
num percolator perforated on 
all sides. The water is heated 
by an alcohol lamp, which 
sets in the frame between 
the legs, the urn and legs 
being so fastened as to be 
virtually in one piece. This 
lamp has a metal wick packed 
with asbestos in which the 
flame may be regulated by 
a thimble valve. A screw 
cap prevents evaporation of 
the alcohol when the lamp 
is not in use. The tube 
through which the water jets 
as soon as heat is applied, 
passes up through a spreader 
plate, so made that the water 

Urn Percolator is distributed evenly over the 
Nickel and Ebony coffee. The cover, a small 
glass dome, sets in a wide 
nickeled band fastening securely on to the percolator 
cup. The urn has small ebony handles on the sides, 
and the faucet is fitted with a round ebony single 
handle. The construction of the urn insures quick 
action, which can be regulated by will by means of 
the lamp. Made by Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn. 

No. 231—The Manning-Bowman Coffee Perco- 
lator. This is a nickel-plated coffee urn in which 
coffee is made by an automatic circulating process. 
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Finely ground coffee is placed in the glass glove 
forming the top, the bottom of which is a sieve; 
water in the reservoir below. 
As soon as the water begins 
to heat in the small bottom 
of this reservoir, it jets up 
through the central tube and 
filters down through the 
coffee in the globe. The 
coffee pot locks on a nickeled 
frame in which the alcohol 
lamp generating the heat is 
placed between the square 
legs. This lamp has a metal 
wick packed with asbestos 
in which the flame is regul- 
ated by a thimble valve, 
which has a screw cap to 
prevent evaporation of alco- 
hol when not in use. The 
construction of the perco- 
lator is such as to insure 
quick action, which can be 
regulated at will. The urn 
has two square mission ebony handles at sides, and 
the coffee is poured through a faucet with similar 
handle. Made by Manning, Bowman & Co., Meri- 
den, Conn. 

No. 281—The Sanitary Percolator. This device 
consists of a perforated aluminum can having a 
cover with an air space beneath it. The bottom and 
sides of the can are densely perforated with fine 
holes, and the can itself is as seamless as possible, 
there being no cracks for the retention of grounds. 
The cover locks into the can, and is made of two 
pieces welded together with air space between. 
Coffee is eer in the cah, the cover put on, and 
the can placed in cold or boiling water, as desired. 
The can floats in the water, remaining always 
at the center of the greatest agitation. Thus 
the water is constantly forced through the per- 
colator without grounds escaping. This is a 
similar process to the old method of making 
coffee by means of a bag, to which there were 
obvious objections. The percolator, being small, 
can be carried on picnics or journeys, and coffee 
made in any available pan or pot. Made by the 
Toledo Cooker Co., Toledo, O. 


Urn Percolator 
Mission Style 


Cream Separators 

No. 214—Cream Separator. This is a simple, 
sanitary, and easily operated device for separating 
the cream from the milk delivered a 
in bottles. It consists of a rub- ; 
ber disk and three long aluminum 
wire handles, so arranged that the 
disk may be pressed into the 
bottle sideways, but pulled up 
flat. The disk is made to fit 
the bottle at the milk and cream 
line, so that when held there it 
acts as a stopper to the milk 
below, and the cream can be 
poured off the top. If the milk 
is not of standard quality some 
milk comes with the cream. Made 
by the House Articles Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

No. 321—The Perfect Cream Separator. Con- 
sists of a metal bracket to be screwed to the wall 
which holds a two-quart glass jar marked with 
divisions. When the milk is received it is placed in 


Cream Separator, 
Inserted 
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the glass jar, which has a metal rod running through 
the center, on the end of which is a rubber stopper 
fitting into an opening in the bottom of the jar. 


Perfect Cream Separator 


When the cream has raised, and is desired to serve, 
place the jar in the metal ring, lift stopper and draw 
off the milk, which is actually to be drawn off from 
the bottom of the jar, leaving the cream undis- 
turbed. The device is perfectly simple, easily 
cleaned and used. Made by M. E. Hinkley, 52 
Milton Ave., Hyde Park, Mass. 


Cream Whip 


No. 266—The Dunlop Silver Blade Cream Whip. 
This device consists of an oblong blade cf perforated 
nickel silver which is screwed on to a slender steel 
rod. The blade is curved to fit in a glazed earthen 
bowl which comes with the beater, although it may 
be used in other similar bowls. At the upper end of 
the rod is a small cog- 
wheel inclosed by a 
metal band, at the 
end of which is an up- 
right wooden handle. 
Riveted on this band, 
just above where it 
bends to accommo- 
date the cogwheel, is 
a steel disc, notched 
around its outer edge, 
to which is screwed a 
small handle. The 
beater is placed in a 
bowl of cream and 
held by the upright 
handle. The pivot of 
the screw fits into a 
diamond-shaped slot in the bottom of the bowl and 
prevents the whip from slipping. The disc is then 
turned, the arrangement of cog and wheel being such 
as to cause a rapid revolution of the blade which 
whips the cream. The whipping is accomplished 
with rapidity and without spattering. Made by J. 
S. Dunlop, 334 South Clinton Street, Chicago, II!. 


Cutlet Dish 


No. 289—The Manning-Bowman Cutlet Dish. 
This is a round, nickel-plated cutlet dish designed 


for use with alcohol stove or 
chafing dish. It consists of f 
a shallow nickel dish with Ss 

ebony handle, which can be 

used for sauteing, making ; 3 
omelets, pan broiling etc., 

and is a serviceable addition to a chafing dish outfit. 
Made by Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Cream Whip | 


Dishpan Stand 

No. 252—The — Dishpan Stand. This 
device consists of a rack made of heavy galvanized 
steel wire, standing on four wire legs three and one- 
half inches high. The diameter of the rack proper is 
thirteen inches, a size adapted to the general dish- 
pan. The idea is to lift the dishpan from the sink 
bottom in order to bring it nearer to the height 
where washing dishes is possible or easy. This 
lifting also permits the water to flow into a drain 
pipe place in the center of the sink, and keeps the 
pan from marking the white enamel of which so 
many sinks are now made. The rack may be used 
for various other useful kitchen purposes. Made by 
the Maynard Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Electric Fan and Air Purifier 


No. 257—The Sirocco Electric Fan. This device 
is designed to ventilate a room by means of changing 
the air. It consists of a fan operated by an electric 


Sirocco Fan, Attached 


motor mounted on a metal duct which connects with 
the outside air. The device is placed on the sill 
under the opeg window by means ‘of an adjustable 
window filler, which is held against the window 
jambs by snap springs. The window closes tightly 
on this iron piece, through which the metal duct 
passes. At the outside end of the duct is a filter 
box fitted with an arrangement of cloth filters, 
which can be readily removed to wash or replace. 
On the inside are the inclosed motor and fan and 
the air deflector, which may be lifted or lowered, so 
that the air will be drawn from above or below the 
window sill as desired. The current of air can be 
reversed by means of a small lever, the foul air being 
drawn out of the room or fresh air fanned in. Con- 
nection is made with the electric current by means 
of the ordinary plug and cord, which may be at- 
tached to any available electric lighting circuit. 
The device is fitted with a rheostat, by which the 
speed of the motor may be governed at will. The 
entire device is compact, simple, easily adjusted and 
operated. Made by the American Blower Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Electric Irons 


No. 254—The Prometheus Electric Irons. Elec- 
tric flatirons designed for use of any electric lighting 
circuit. The electric connection is made at the back 
of the iron by two small contact pins, which slip 
into porcelain terminals. These plugs each carry a 


small cord which twist together some six inches from- 


the iron to form the usual flexible attachment cord. 
The heating element is applied directly to the sur- 
face of the iron, being constructed in such a manner 
as to permit it to be readily replaced if necessary. 

The face of the iron is polished steel, the upper part 
nickeled. The heat is controlled by removing or 
replacing the plugs, which are protected by a small 
wire spring where the cord enters, to prevent any 
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breaking of same. A convenient cast iron standard 
with slate base comes with each iron. Made by 


Prometheus Electric Iron 


the Prometheus Electric Co., 236 East 43d Street, 
New York City. 

No. 255—The Utility Electric Iron. This outfit 
consists of a nickel-plated electric flatiron which fits 
into a nickel-plated case, this in turn resting in a 
small, open, tightly fitted frame. The set comes in 
a small suede shopping bag having a silk draw cord, 
and is designed as a traveling outfit with which 
ironing, cooking, and the heating of curling irons 
may be accomplished. The device weighs three and 
one-quarter pounds. When ready to use, the frame 
is set upon its legs, and the flatiron, turned upside 
down, rests in it. In this way the surface of the iron 
makes a small, flat electric heater on which the 
nickel case fits and forms a cooking vessel. This has 
a cover and small ebony handle which is slipped into 
a groove at the back of the case. In this pan water, 
milk, or other material may be heated. The silk 
attachment cord which comes with the set con- 
nects with the flatiron at the back by a protected 
switch plug so jacketed as to afford complete pro- 


Utility Electric Iron 


tection from points of contact. When a curling iron 
is to be heated, it may be inserted through an 
opening in the back of the iron, which leads directly 
into the heating center. It is a compact, light, ser- 


. viceable set, adapted to traveling use. Made by the 


Pacific Electric Heating Co., Ontario, Cal. 


Electric Pad 


No. 211—Shaler Electro Pad. An electrically 
heated pad to take the place of a hot water bag. 
The flexible pad consists of layers of asbestos in 
which coils of resistance wire are imbedded. The 
pad is covered first with cotton cloth, over which a 
soft silk or rubber bag is slipped, or both may be 
used. Attachment is made to any electric lighting 
current by means of an attachment plug and flexible 
conducting cord. The current is controlled by a 
three-way switch located in the cord some two or 
three feet from the pad. A thermostat attachment 
cuts out the current when a certain temperature has 
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been reached, thus preventing overheating of the 
d. The device is made for currents of any voltage 
rom 50 to 250, each pad having a range of 35 volts, 


Electric Pad 


It heats quickly, and a practically even heat may be 
maintained any length of time. Made by C. A. 
Shaler Co., Waupun, Wis. 


Electric Sewing Machine Motor 


No. 234—The Bissell Electric Motor. An electric 
motor designed to be attached to any sewing ma- 
chine. The motor consists of a small stationary 
motor frame, and an armature arranged for attach- 
ment to the shaft of the sewing machine in place of 


Electric Machine Motor 


the hand wheel. After this wheel is removed the 
motor is slipped and locked into position on the 
shaft. A leather cord attaches to the treadle of 
the machine, as the rapidity of running is governed 
by this treadle. The current is conveyed to the 
motor by.a conducting cord and attachment plug 
which may be connected to any convenient lighting 
circuit. The motor is started and released by foot 
pressure on the treadle, and the speed is absolutely 
under control of the operator. The motors are 
manufactured for direct or alternating current as 
desired, running on any voltage from 100 to 125. 
Full, explicit directions for attaching come with 
each motor. Made by the Bissell Motor Co., 
Toledo, O. 


Electric Stove and Toasters 
No. 303—The Cadillac Combination Stove and 


Cadillac Electric Toaster 
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Toaster. This little stove is designed for use on 
any electric lighting circuit. It consists of a square 
insulated base having an open nickel top under- 
neath which are the heating coils. Beneath these 
coils is a sliding nickeled drawer having a small wire 
tray on which toast may be made while the coffee, 
tea, or other material is cooking above. The heat 
may be regulated by means of a plug connection. 
The stove is attractive in appearance, cooks quickly 
and is easily cleaned. Made by the Cadillac Electric 
Mfg. Co., Cadillac, Mich. 

No. 306—The Westinghouse Electric Toaster 
Stove. This is a device designed for use on any 
electric lighting circuit. It consists of an oblong 
nickel-plated stove supported on four feet some two 
and one half inches high. The surface of the stove is 
composed of small strips of steel placed close to- 
gether underneath which is the heating unit. Over 
this steel surface may be placed a wire screen on 
which bread may be toasted or a steel plate on which 


Westinghouse Toaster Stove 


griddle cakes, et cetera, may be baked. Each toaster 
stove is equipped with toaster griddle, steel top 
plate, handle and cake turner, plug and flexible cord 
ready for use. The cord which carries the current 
is provided with a push button plug which lies on 
the table so current may be turned,on and off with- 
out leaving device to go to light socket where at- 
tachment has been made. Made by the Westing- 
house Electric and Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Electric Toasters 


No. 208—Simplex Electric Breakfast Room 
Toaster. An electric toaster designed for the 
making of toast on dining table, in butler’s pantry or 
bedroom, or wherever electricity is available. It 
consists of a vitreous enamel base and nickel frame 
or housing in which resistance wires wound around 
upright pieces of lava are placed. The nickel toast 
trays are hinged to the sides, and when these are 
closed the toast is protected from the heated wires 
by upright nickel bars. The toaster is connected to 


Simplex Electric Toaster 


any ordinary electric light socket by an attachment 
plug. The toasting is performed very quickly and 
easily with a small consumption of electricity, and 
the device is not only attractive in appearance, but 
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readily kept clean. Made by the Simplex Electric 
Heating Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

No. 256—Radiant Electric Toasters. These are 
devised for use on dining table, in butler’s pantry, 
or kitchen, or wherever electricity is available. They 
consist of a porcelain base, which may be decorated 
or plain, on which are fastened vertical mica forms 
wound with a patent resistance wire called calorite. 
About this heating surface is a wire frame which 


Radiant Electric Toaster 


holds the toast in a vertical position, toasting two 
slices at a time. Above the toaster is attached a 
small removable wire rack on which the slices can 
be placed and kept hot while others are toasting. 
Attachment is made at one end of the porcelain base, 
where a terminal plug projects. A porcelain socket 
carrying a cord presses on to this, and at the other 
end of the cord is the ordinary plug to be attached 
to the lighting circuit. Made by the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 


Enamel Cooking Utensils 


No. 296—Agate Ware Saucepans. These cooking 
utensils are made of sheet steel, which after being 
nickel plated is dipped in enamel baths, having two 
light coats of enamel, which are first dried, then 
baked on. The nickel plating gives a peculiar sur- 
face to which the enamel adheres and the two dip- 


Enam4l Cooking Utensils 


pings give a finish which does not readily crack or 
chip. The greatest care is taken in the manufacture 
of this ware, which is gray and always bears its 
trade name. Made by Lalance & Grosjean, 299 
Broadway, New York City. 

No. 297—Blue and White Enamel Ware. This 
is made in the same manner as the agate ware, and 
is more attractive but less durable in its finish. The 
gray enamel expands more readily than the blue or 
white hence cracks less easily. This ware is made 
in all the same shapes and sizes as the regulation 
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agate and very nearly approaches being an acid 
proof enamel. Made by Lalance & Grosjean, 299 
Broadway, New York City. 


Fireless Cookers 


No. 225—The Silver Fireless Cooker. An insu- 
lated cylindrical cooker, the exterior of which is 
made of heavy tin plate, the interior of copper re- 
tinned and polished. The cooker is fitted with cook- 
ing vessels of aluminum having covers which fasten 
with clamps. The cover of the cooker is clamped in 
place, and is made as tight as possible by an extra 
insulating flat rubber ring placed immediately be- 
neath it. Made by the Silver Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

No. 278—The Duplex Fireless Stove. An oblong 
cooking cabinet, made of metal painted on exterior 
and lined with zinc. This box is mounted on casters, 
and has two cooking compartments, one larger than 
the other. Each has a separate insulated hinged 
cover. The larger compartment is furnished with 
two heating discs of soapstone banded with alumi- 
num, and a large twelve-quart aluminum cooking 
utensil having a tightly fitting cover. The smaller 
compartment contains two four-quart utensils and 
one heating stone. The stones are arranged to hook 
on underside of covers when desired for baking or 
browning purposes. With the cooker comes a bak- 
ing rack and lifters for the hot stones. Made by The 


Durham Manufacturing Co., Muncie, Ind. : 


Food Choppers 


No. 264+-The Dana Food Chopper. A food 
chopper provided with three rotors, by which food 
is cut fine or coarse, or pulverized, as desired. The 
device consists of a galvanized iron hopper sup- 
ported on a frame which screws to the table; the 
rotor, which fits into the cutting cylinder; a handle 
and thumbscrew. It is therefore simple, easy to 
take apart and adjust. The edges of the cutter, 
being held in contact, are self-sharpening, and as 
the cutting is done at an oblique angle the operation 
is easy. Made by the Dana Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

No. 265—The O-V-B Food Chopper. This 
chopper consists of a hopper and cylinder with frame 
by which it is screwed to the table, cast in one piece. 
In the cylinder, which is grooved spirally, fits a 
spiral feeder, the end of which projects beyond the 
spider frame of the end of the cylinder. The edges 
of this frame are sharpened, and against it are 
screwed, on the projecting end of the cylinder, the 
different-sized cutters. The chopper is turned by 
a crank handle attached to the other end of the 
cylinder by a screw. The four cutters are de- 
signed for coarse, medium, and fine chopping, 
the fourth being used for grinding nuts for but- 
ter or mashing any material extremely fine. The 
hopper feeds directly on to the spiral feeder and 
the cutters are self-sharpening. Made by Hib- 
bard, Spencer & Bartlett, State Street Bridge, 
Chicago, 

No. 244—The Universal Food Chopper. This 
machine is designed for the chopping of all kinds of 
food materials. The chopper screws on to the table, 
and consists of a galvanized iron body in which is a 
feed screw turned’by a crank handle. The end of the 
chopper is iron, and cut with openings, against 
which different knives are adjusted by a screw. 
There are three adjustments for chopping—coarse, 
medium, or fine—and one for making such things 
as nut butter, etc. Made by Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain, Conn. 
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Foot Scraper 

No. 330—Grab’s Foot Scraper. Consists of a 
light japaned iron frame, having an end piece by 
which it may be screwed to the floor and held in 
lace. Running between the frame pieces, which 
orm the sides, are cross strips, four inches long and 
one inch wide, placed 
on edge about one 
inch apart. At each 
side of these is screwed 
a block of wood 
thickly covered with 
bristles. Muddy or 
dusty. boots are cleaned 
by pulling the foot 
across the scrapers, the 
brushes on each side 
thoroughly cleaning the 
sides of the shoe, while the dirt is scraped from the 
bottom. Made by Victor M. Grab & Co., 1162 Ash- 
land Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Foot Scraper 


Freezers 


No. 288—The Gem Freezer. These freezers have 
pine pails held by electric welded hoops. The cans 
are heavily retinned and have drawn steel bottoms, 
coated with pure block tin. The can is large in com- 
parison with the size of the pail, thus insuring quick- 

-ness of action with minimum amount of ice. The 
dasher is made with three metal wings attached to 
a center rod at the ends. 
This rod also carries two 
automatic wooden scrap- 
ers, so hung as to hold rigid 
against the side of the can 
when this is revolved. Both 
can and dasher revolve in 
opposite directions, this 
forcing the cream from 
center to circumference of 
can where it is frozen yet 
kept stirred in by the 
scrapers. The gears are 
completely covered, so that 
neither salt nor ice can get 
in cogs, nor the fingers 
be caught in any manner. The freezer may be 
operated by crank handle or fly wheel and is not 
only simply and easily cleaned and handled, but 
freezes cream of velvety texture in a few moments. 
Made by the North Brothers Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

No. 290—The Blizzard Freezer. This is made 
with the same pine pail held by electric welded 
hoops, retinned cylinder and covered gearing of the 
Gem, but has a different dasher. This dasher con- 
sists of a single metal rod carrying alternating wings 
or beaters, and two rods to which are attached the 
wooden scrapers. The operating mechanism is 
different, the can alone revolving, the dasher being 
held stationary during the freezing process. Made 
by the North Brothers Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 291—The American Twin Freezer. This is 
unique both in operation and accomplishment, two 
creams, or an ice and a cream, being frozen at the 
same time. The pail is of pine, the cylinder made 
as in the other freezers, except that it is divided 
into two parts by a vertical division so arranged 
that a double dasher sets down over it into the can. 
This dasher carries two sets of scrapers and two 
beaters, but only one central rod or shaft. ‘This is 
carried as usual to the protected gear. The head of 


Gem Freezer 
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the freezer sets down over this shaft and fastens in 
place. On top of the crosspiece is a handle so ar- 
ranged that the can is 
swung backward and for- 
ward by a rocking motion 
of the crank. One scraper 
of the set in each half of 
the can scrapes when the 
can moves in one direction 
and the other when it moves 
in the opposite direction. 
The freezing is accom- 
plished quickly and with 
ease, and yet no more ice 
is used than when freezing a single cream. Made 
by the North Brothers Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 292—The North Pole Freezer. A small all- 
metal freezer having a galvanized iron can in which 
a heavily tinned cylinder is placed. The small 
dasher has metal wings 
and rod and wooden 
scrapers, these with 
the turning of cylinder 
accomplishing a triple 
motion. The crank 
turns on the side and a 
metal cover fits over 
the entire freezer, thus 
preventing a great es- 
cape of cold.” The 
entire construction of 
the freezer is in accord- 
ance with a high grade of workmanship. Made by 
the Alaska Freezer Co., Winchendon, Mass. 


Fruit Jar Lifter 

No. 337—Badger Fruit Jar Lifter. A simple 
device for handling hot fruit jars. It is made of 
heavy wire and fits any jar. The wires forming this 
are then twisted so as to form a rod leading from the 
handle to an open wire adjustable ring at the end. 


Jar Lifter 


_ When using, a thumb and finger are inserted in the 


scissors handle, the ring closed about the hot jar, 
which can then be lifted from the hot water without 
burning the fingers. Made by the Milwaukee 
Novelty Co., 390 Hanover Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fruit Presses 

No. 283—The Yale Fruit Press. This device 
consists of an outer cylinder arranged to firmly 
clamp upon any table. From this case projects a 
spout to carry off the juices from the press. Inside 
the case fits a round, bottomless colander perforated 
closely with one-eighth inch holes. This is fitted 
with upright ring handles at top. Into this colander 


fits a flat disk plunger which curves upward slightly 
in the center. Across the top is a casting which 
holds a hand wheel operated by 
a lever. Turning this exerts a 
pressure of forty-eight pounds 
for every pound pull on the lever. 
A bag containing the prepared 
fruit is placed inside the per- 
forated cylinder, and the plunger 
is fastened by a cross beam 
which is held by two pins. A 
turn of the lever pushes the 
plunger upon the fruit and ex- 
tracts the juice, which runs 
through the perforations into 
the can and out through spout 
to any receiving vessel. The 
press is strong, well made, simple ; 
to clean and operate, and of great efficiency. 
Made by Victor M. Grab & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

No. 317—The Brohard Fruit and Vegetable Press 
and Sieves. Designed to be used for the washing 
and pressing of all vegetables and fruits, whether in 
the preparing for the table, or for jellies, etc. It 
consists of three parts: a frame, a handle with roller 
attachment, and the sieve. The sieve is semi- 
circular and merely rests in the frame. The handle 
is locked into place by two thumb screws on this 
frame, this bringing the wooden rollers in oppo- 
sition to the sieve. The press is easily operated 
by a to-and-fro motion, which is very effective. 
The device can be readily cleaned in every part 
and is simple in construction, so that it may be 
taken apart and adjusted with ease. Made by 
the Brohard Company, Third and Lehigh Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fruit Press 


Furniture Casters 


No. 226—Feltoid Casters. Well-made metal 
casters, the wheels of which are made of a patented 
material called feltoid. Casters are hard and solid, 
yet the material prevents any marring or scratching 
of polished floors. Made by the Burns & Bassick 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Garment Protector 


No. 322—Starbird’s Garment Protector for Sinks. 
Consists of a light piece of black enameled steel, two 
feet long and some eight inches wide, bent over at 
the top so that the edge curves, fitting down over 
edge of sink. The corners are cut diagonally so that 
there are no sharp edges. The purpose of the device 
is to prevent the friction on the clothing from the 
edges of iron and soap stone sinks. The protector 
merely hangs securely over the edge of the sink, may 
be pushed along or lifted off when necessary, and is 
polished and perfectly smooth. Made by N. W. 
Starbird, 54 Crescent Ave., Malden, Mass. 


Gas Stoves 


No. 272—The Clark Jewel Gas Range. These 
steel ranges have several distinctive features, and 
are made on the best principles of gas stove con- 
struction. The ovens are well insulated. The 
linings of all ovens interlock, so as to require no 
bolts. The burners, both oven and surface, are 
simple, being so made as to insure cleanliness and 
proper combustion. Both needle valves and lever 
locks are made so as to be simply and easily adjusted 
co the amount of gas required. A reflector is at- 
tached to the range where ‘he oven is, so that it 
is possible to see the flame of both burners witk-=t 
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opening the door. There is no pilot light, but in its 
place a lighter hole, from which either burner will 
light by merely turning on valve when match is 
applied. The oven doors are spring balanced and 
supported by rigid steel rods which hang from the 
front of the stove. The simmering burner is located 
at the center of the right hand rear burner, thus 
insuring a proper distribution of gas under the 
utensil, while not blocking use of other burners. 
The range is fitted with a heavy glass oven door, 
which permits the watching of roasting and baking 
without opening the door and allowing heat to 
escape. Made by the George M. Clark Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

No. 273—The Vulcan Gas Range. These ranges 
are equipped with lift-out burners, which means 
that surface and oven burners, as well as pilot light, 
may be lifted from the stove for cleansing purposes 
without need of loosening screws. Each burner is 
made to fit a certain place, so that no mistake can 
be made in replacing them. The needle valves and 
lever locks are simply and easily adjusted for the 
amount of air required with any special gas, and the 
burners are dropped sufficiently below the grates to 
insure proper combustion. The oven linings are 
made without bolts or screws so that they may be 
removed and replaced with ease. This insures the 
possibility of getting at all parts of the stove for 
cleansing or repairing purposes. The pilot light, 
leading to the oven, lights outside, thus making it 
easy to light without the trouble or discomfort of 
watching from the front. The ovens are well in- 
sulated with air spaces, and the ranges are well con- 
structed of heavy, firm material. Made by the 
William M. Crane Company, 16 W. 32nd Street, 
New York City. 

No. 274—The Vulcan Kitchenette Gas Stove. 
This is a two-burner gas stove arranged to screw to 


Kitchenette Open 


an available wall space. When in use it rests on~ 


brackets, or a table, in a horizontal position. When 
not in use it may fold back against the wall. The 
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Kitchenette Closed 
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device is 26 inches long and 14 inches wide, thus 
taking up little space. Its attachment burner may 
be attached to a permanent, or safe rubber pipe as 
desired, and has a safety valve. That is, the gas is 
automatically turned off when the stove is closed up, 
and only open when stove is down ready for use. 
It is arranged to give efficient service, and is an 
ingenious and practical device. Made by the 
William M. Crane Company, 16 W. 32nd Street, 
New York City. 

No. '293—The Chambers Fireless Cooking Gas 
Stove. This is a unique device of great interest to 
those who are watching the development of the 
fireless cooker. In this device the principles of re- 
frigerator construction have been applied to a cook 
stove. The box is built primarily of sheet iron with 
an outer wooden frame. Between iron and wood 
is a two-inch fireproof insulating material through 
which there is no appreciable loss of heat. The box 
or stove is mounted on 
casters and the door of 
the oven is built and in- 
sulated as are the sides. 
At one side is a door 
through which the oven 

light may be 

watched and 

regulated, but 

the cock is so 

arranged that 

the gas is 

automatically 

shut off when 

this door is 

closed. The 

top of the 

stove is fin- 

ished with a 

heavy sheet 

of galvanized 

iron on which 

the gas burners 

are mounted. 

These may be lighted and used open, or after the 

article has been brought to boiling point, the gas 

may be turned out and the hood let down over the 

article, so that it will cook by means of retained 

heat. The hoods are so hung as to be easily lifted 

and adjusted. The device is in fact a fireless cook 

stove, the ordinary operations of cooking being 

accomplished on it as with any gas stove, while 

all the work done by fireless cookers can be done 

with security and comparative ease. - Made by the 
Chambers Mfg. Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 


Fireless Gas Stove 


Gas Heating Stove 


No. 275—The Reznor Reflector Gas Heater. 
This is an open-front gas heater designed for attach- 
ment to any available gas fixture. It consists of 
sheets of planished iron joined to form a box, the 
open, slanting front of which is made of highly 
polished copper. The case is. mounted on four 
nickel-plated feet which lift it about three inches 
from the floor, and across the front at the top is a 
nickel name plate which also acts asa shield. Across 
the inside, at the back, is a copper pipe fitted with 
lava tips. The ends of this burner tube pass through 
the sides of the cacz, one being fitted with a nickel 
cap, the other end having the valve connection. 
The tube is attached to any gas burner, the gas tips 
in the heater lighted through the opening at the side 
of heater provided for this purpose, and the flame 


regulated. The gas is reflected from the ridged 
copper surface, throwing down and into the room a 
large amount of heat. The construction of these 


Reflector Gas Heater 


heaters is both sound and scientific. Made by the 
Reznor Manufacturing Co., Mercer, Pa. 


Gas Water Heater 


No. 276—The Humphrey Automatic Water 
Heater. This is a water heater designed to suppl 
hot water direct to the faucet. It may be used wi 
gas alone, or in connection with any coal water- 
heating system. It is an iron heater to be placed 
in basement and connected with the regular gas and 
water pipes. The pilot light being lit, when the hot 
water faucet is opened, the heating burners are 
automatically lighted from this pilot light. Water 
passing through the coils of pipe over these burners 
is heated almost immediately, and may be drawn 
off from the hot water faucets. A thermostat attach- 
ment automatically shuts off the gas when the 
water has reached a heat of 140 degrees Fahrenheit. 
When the heat has reduced below 130 degrees the 
burners automatically relight. These heaters must 
be attached by the plumber, but are easily regulated 
and simply operated. Made by the Humphrey 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Grapefruit Knife 
No. 232—Grapefruit Knife. A knife designed for 
cutting out the solid fruit from grapefruit, without 


7 


& f° 
Grapefruit Knife 
cutting the skin dividing the carpels or the center 


core. It consists of a flat wooden handle holding a 
thin steel blade which forms a curve similar to that 
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of the fruit. The end rounds, and the blade is 
sharpened on this end and both sides. Made by the 
Goodeli Co., Antrim, N. H 


Half Teaspoon 

No. 326—The “de Boutville” Half Teaspoon. 
This device is intended to overcome the difficulty 
so often experienced in measuring a half teaspoon. 
It consists of a nickel silver actual half teaspoon, the 
handle and a half spoon being there. The bowl 


Half Teaspoon 


rounds as if for a perfect spoon, but through what 
would be the center, forming in this case the side of 
the spoon, is a straight division. By it a half tea- 
spoonful may be accurately measured and salt and 
pepper shakers may be easily filled. Made by the 
de Boutville Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Hot Water Bag ‘ 

No. 304—Rabbit Hot Water Bag. This is a 
small hot water bag designed for a child’s use. It 
is made in rabbit shape and covered with a washable 
white cover buttoned on. The rabbit has pink 
eyes and pink-lined ears and a little cotton tail. 
The bag is supplied with a patent air vent and is an 
attractive and sanitary article for the sick or aching 
child. Made by Mistress Patty Comfort, 183 Main 
Street, Andover, Mass. 


House Cleaner 

No. 269—The Oliver Sanitary Housecleaner. 
This device consists of a long, light, ash handle, 
to which is attached a crosspiece, fitted along its 
lower edge with a row of rubber teeth. With this 
come several cloths—burlap, Turkish toweling, 
cheesecloth, etc. The purpose of the appliance is 


Oliver Housecleaner 

to provide an implement with which the house- 
keeper, standing erect, can direct and control the 
scrubbing cloth as easily as with her hands. The 
rubber teeth hold the cloth without the trouble of 
mechanical adjustment, and the rubber end may 

be used in cleaning the windows without the 
cloth. With it walls, floors, windows, porches, etc., 
may be cleaned without back-breaking effort. If 
necessary the cloth may be more securely fastened 
by passing one or two ends through notches made 
for this purpose on the wooden edge of the cross- 
piece. The device is very light and easily manipu- 
lated. _ Made by James O. Lefevre, New Paltz, N. ¥. 


Ironing Board Clips 


No. 335—Quick Catch Clips. These consist of a 
set of steel clips designed to hold the coVers on iron- 
ing boards in place of tacking. them on. They come 
in two forms; one a set of graduated clips arranged 
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to fit the slope of the ordinary ironing board, the 
other a set of shorter clips, all of the same length 
designed for use on regular boards, sleeve-boards, 
etc. The clips are screwed to the board and then 
adjusted so that the claw ends catch and hold the 
cloth. When the pliable steel end is lifted, they can 
be turned out of the way on the screw as on a pivot. 
Made by the Ironing Board Clip Co., Cleveland, O. 
(Illustrated in our last month’s issue.) 


Ironing Board 


No. 284—The Carter Combination Sleeve Set. 
This device consists of three separate boards shaped 
to fit the different sleeves—a shirtwaist, a puff, and 
a child’s or very small sleeve. Each is arranged for 
mounting on heavy copper wire supports, which 
come with the boards, this arrangement lifting the 
board from the table in such a manner as to make 
the pushing of the sleeve on to the board an easy 
matter. This also enables the sleeve to be turned, 
as it is ironed, without mussing or creasing. Made 
by C. W. Carter, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ice Pick 


No. 329—Erie Ice Pick. Consists of a round 
nickeled steel handle holding a slender sharp nick- 
eled steel pick, 414 inches long. In the handle, 
which is hollow, is a strong spiral spring to which 
the pick is attached. This permits the cracking and 
chipping of ice without the jarring to ice box so 
common with heavier and less effective picks. It 
is a modification of the small pick holding a machine 
needle, and is a strong and easily used article. Made 
by the Erie Specialties Company, Eric, Pa. 


Kitchen Cabinet 


No. 222—The Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet. An 
oak kitchen cabinet containing a metal flour bin 
holding fifty-five pounds, metal sugar bin, metal 
bread and cake box, spice cabinet of six glass jars, 
tea and coffee canisters, a china closet, pan racks, 
sliding shelves, and an aluminum extension table 
top. In the cabinet can be kept all the utensils and 
most of the dry supplies needed in general cooking. 
Made by the Hoosier Mfg. Co., Newcastle, Ind. 


~ 


Mop Wringers 

No. 253—The Perfect Mop Wringer. This 
device is made of spring steel coppered wire. On 
the end of the long mop handle is a grooved piece of 
steel into which fits a wire frame attached to a 
spring. This spring may be released or fastened by 
a small thumbpiece, which fits against the side of 
the mop handle when the mop cloth is in place. 


* Some eight inches above this spring is the wringing 


attachment, by which the mop is wrung as dry as 
desired by the mere turning of a small crank handle. 
The wringing can be done with ease and cleanliness, 
as the hands do not have to come in contact with 
the water in any way. The cloth which comes with 
the mop is of porous, knitted material, soft and 
absorbent. Made by the Theodore Ely Mfg. Co., 
Girard, Pa. 

No. 239—-The Bulldog Mop Wringer. This 
device consists of a strong cedar pail bound by 
galvanized wire hoops, with a spring attachment for 
wringing the mop. This attachment consists of two 
hard maple rollers held in a metal frame level with 
top of pail, and a cast iron loop connected by levers 
to a stiff iron spring. At one side of the pail is a 
small metal piece which can be screwed to floor or 
bench, or by which the pail can be held down by 
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foot pressure. At a short distance from this on the 
side of the pail is the spring which operates the 
wringer. Pressure on the iron pedal, by foot or 


The oven is a quick and even baker and may be 
used on top shelf of stove as a warming closet when 
not needed for baking purposes. Made by the 


hand, pulls the rollers together and wrings the mop 
as dry as desired. Made by the Bushnell Novelty 
Co., Mansfield, O. 


Oil Stoves 


No. 223—The Florence Automatic Oil Stove. 
This is a wickless, valveless, blue-flame oil cooking 
stove, in which oil is maintained at a fixed level by 
means of a reservoir, similar to that of a student 
lamp. This means an accurate control of the flame, 


Florence Oil Stove 


which may be as high or low as the cooking demands. 
The stove is simple in operation, and easy to clean. 
Each stove is fitted with a nickeled removable 
watershed grate to prevent liquids boiling over into 
the burners. Made by the Central Oil and Gas 
Stove Co., Gardner, Mass. 

No. 311—The New Perfection Oil Stove. This 
is a three-burner, cabinet blue-flame oil stove. The 
body of the stove is raised on four legs and carries 
three burners fitted with flame spreaders and 
chimneys of enamel having small mica doors through 
which wick can be lighted and flame watched. The 
oil tanks are at side. The top of the stove is fitted 
with three racks over the chimney tops and an 
upper frame which performs several offices. The 
back and sides protect the articles cooking from 
draught, and the top becomes warm enough to 
be used for warming plates, etc. There are nickel 
handles at each end, which may be used for towel 
racks, and two nickel plate racks attached to back 
of stove may be opened or closed as required. Made 
by the Standard Oil Company of New York, 50 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Portable Ovens 

No. 312—The New Perfection Oven. This 
device consists of two end pieces, back, top, door 
and open bottom, which are locked together with 
corner strips to form the oven. The oven is fitted 
with two wire shelves running on shelf brackets and 
an adjustable heat deflector. The sides are double, 
the lining perforated so as to provide for ventilation. 


New Perfection Oil Stove and Oven 


Standard Oil Company of New York, 50 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

No. 313—The Boss Oven. This is a portable 
oven constructed of polished steel designed for use 
on any gas, oil or alcohol stove. It is lined through- 


Boss Portable Oven 


out with a corrugated tin lining, this forming an air 
space between outer body and lining, and insuring 
both ventilation and distribution of heat. The 
removable heat deflector in the bottom of the oven 
is arranged to distribute the heat throughout the 
oven, thus preventing the overheating at the bot- 
tom, sure to occur if proper distribution is not 
secured. The oven may be fitted with a heavy glass 
door which fastens at the top and when open is 
held in place by two chains, one at each side, or 
with a door having a thermometer if desired. Mica 
windows in the front of base enable one to see the 
gas jets of stove and to regulate flame without 
lifting the oven. The oven grates are made of 
heavy wire securely fastened at the ends to insure 
—-- Made by the Huenfeld Co., Cincinnati 

io. 

No. 224—The Florence Oven. This oven is made 
of steel, the interior lined with tin, and has an inner- 
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lining of asbestos. The door of the oven is sup- 
ported by two sliding arms, which prevent its 
dropping down too far. The grate of the oven runs 
widthwise instead of lengthwise, thus supporting 
dishes better and preventing bumping when they 


Florence Portable Oven 


are placed in the oven. The grates are set into 
grooves, so that they cannot slip or drop down when 
once placed in position. A heat deflector in the oven 
distributes the heat equally. Made by the Central 
Oil and Gas Stove Co., Gardner, Mass. 


Package Wrapping Device 

No. 246—The Irap. _A clever device in which 
wrapping paper, parchment paper, and twine are 
combined in a single roll, consisting of a heavy 
cardboard tube, the ends of which are covered with 
removable caps. About the tube is rolled a supply 
of wrapping paper. Inside is a supply of three kinds 
of paper rolled one within the other, a parchment 
paper made to resist grease and oil and exclude 
odors; a glazed paper called glassine; and a blue 
parchment paper for lining drawers of linen closets 
or wrapping linens to prevent their yellowing. At 
one end, inside the tube, is a ball of twine, the end 
of which comes through the cap so it may be used 
without removing the cover. The device hangs by 
a strong galvanized wire from a convenient nail or 
hook, taking up no more than two feet in length 
and three inches of space. Made by the Wayne 
Paper Goods Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Paper Garbage Bags 

No. 314—Paper Bags for Garbage Pails. These 
are bags made of heavy manila paper reinforced at 
the bottom by folds of the paper itself. They are 
designed to be placed in an ordinary garbage 
receptacle and hold garbage which is properly 
drained, but by no means necessarily dry. They do 
not leak, nor soften and burst with ordinary use and 
provide a sanitary and conveniently clean method 
of handling garbage. Made by D. S. Walton & Co., 
132 Franklin Street, New York City. 


Paper Towels 

No. 213—Scottissue Paper Towels. These are 
towels about twelve inches wide and perforated 
eighteen inches apart, wound on a wooden roller. 
This roller can hang in any convenient place near 
bowl or sink, and the towels be torn off at their 
perforations. The fiber paper is white, soft, and 
sufficiently absorbent for ordinary wiping of hands 
and face. As each towel after use must be thrown 
away, the towels are sanitary. Made by the Scott 
Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plate Rack 


No. 251:—Kitchen Rack. This is a wooden rack 
designed for the holding of plates for drying. It 
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consists of an X-shaped frame, one arm of which is 
five inches longer than the others. In this frame are 
attached three notched wooden crossbars on which 
the plates rest. There is holding capacity for twelve 
plates or saucers, and the different length bars 
admit various sizes. The frame closes up, so that 
it can hang or be put away in small space when not 
in use. This rack has the advantage of not rusting, 
is firm, and holds the dishes so that they can be 
carried from place to place without danger of break- 
age. Made by the Sanitary Specialty Co., 105 
Chambers Street, New York City. 


Planked Steak Holder 


No. 270—The Manning-Bowman Planked Steak 
Holder. This consists of an oblong holder, having 
handle at each end and standing on four small 
nickel-plated feet. In this holder, which is one and 
three-eighths inches deep and made of copper 
heavily nickeled, is the plank, a heavy oak plank, 
sixteen inches long, ten inches wide at the center, 
and one and one-fourth inches thick. About the 
outer edge is a groove, and three flaring grooves 
through the center lead to a hollow at one end. 
These grooves are designed to catch and hold the 
juices from the steak. The plank fits closely in the 
holder and has a nickel-plated knob at each end by 
which it may be lifted. The holder is fitted with 
ebonized handles mounted on nickel-plated stand- 
ards, and has a flange edge entirely around it 
forming a rim one and one-fourth inches wide. 
The finish is plain, smooth, and handsome. 
Made by Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, 
Conn. 


Refrigerators 

No. 248—The Bohn-Syphon Refrigerator. This 
is a white enamel lined refrigerator having several 
special features which secure its excellence. The 
syphons divide the provision chamber from the ice 
compartment, and are constructed of heavy gal- 
vanized iron covered with a white vitreous enamel. 


Bohn-Syphon Refrigerator 


The slats of the syphon are so. arranged as to co- 
incide with the natural physical laws of the circu- 
lation of air, thus keeping the refrigerator at a very 
low temperature as well as insuring dryness. The 
ice chamber is of large capacity, but the insulation 
of the refrigerator is such that the consumption ot 
ice is comparatively small. The refrigerator is made 
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of oak and varnished, the shelves are removable, 
and made of meshes of galvanized iron wire. Made 
by the White Enamel Refrigerator Co., 59 W. 
42nd Street, New York City. 

No. 286—The Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator. 
This refrigerator is made of oak and mounted on 
wooden casters. The ice compartment, at one side, 
is lined with galvanized iron, the two food com- 
partments with seamless porcelain linings made top, 
bottom, and sides in one piece. This leaves no 


Lecnard Cleanable Refrigerator 


seams nor places to be filled with cement. In the 
ice compartment is a seamless enamel water cooler, 
the top of which projects through the top of the 
refrigerator, and is there protected by a wooden 
cover. From the bottom of the cooler runs a pipe 
leading to the outside of refrigerator, where it ends 
in a patent faucet attached close to the side of the 
box. This, when filled with water, supplies cold 


drinking water without direct contact with ice, or 


the necessity of taking ice from the box for chilling 
water elsewhere. Made by the Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

No. 287—The Success All Steel Refrigerator. 
This refrigerator is constructed of galvanized steel 
finished on the outside with white enamel paint. It 
is mounted on casters, and locks and hinges are of 
brass. The ice chamber is at one side, and all parts 
of it are removable. This chamber is lined with 
galvanized iron, the ice rack resting on supports of 
steel and having a drip pan underneath. The food 


Success All-Steel Refrigerator 


compartments are finished in smooth white enamel, 
and the shelves of woven wire mesh. The drip pipe 
is removable and trapped. There are no seams or 
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cracks nor danger of warping. The insulation is 
sufficient to overcome the objection which might be 
made to a refrigerator built of a conducting material. 
Made by the Success Manufacturing Co., Glou- 
cester, Mass. 


Nursery Refrigerator 


No. 209—Sanitary Nursery Refrigerator. This 
refrigerator comes in two sizes, the smaller being 
15 by to by 10}4 inches. It consists of a well- 
insulated galvanized iron box finished on the ex- 
terior with aluminum paint. The interior is divided 
into two equal-sized compartments, one side being 
for ice, the other for food. The ice compartment is 
fitted with an interior draining shelf on which the ice 
tests and an exterior nickel faucet for drawing off 
the water, when desired or necessary. The food 
compartment is of sufficient capacity to care 
for the supply of milk or food for an infant or 
a small family. The refrigerator is light, sani- 
tary, and maintains a low temperature even in 
a hot room when kept properly filled with 
ice. Made by the Hunt Mfg. Co., Newark, 
Roasting Pans 


No. 331—Crescent Roasters and Bakers. These 
are double roasters made of smooth, well-finished 
steel. The corners are turned flat and the upper 
pan or cover is made smaller so as to set into the 
rim of the lower. In the bottom of the pan is a 
perforated iron sheet, ribbed so as to lift it from the 
bottom of the pan. This not only keeps the meat 
from contact with the pan, but gives space for sliced 
vegetables when the meat is braised instead of baked 
or roasted. There are valves at end of the cover 
to permit ventilation. Made by the Wheeling 
Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

No. 332—Rev-o-Noc Roaster. This is a covered 
enamelware baking pan, designed for use in the oven 
in baking and braising meats. Both pan and cover 
are made in one piece, therefore smooth and hard 
finished without cracks or seams. The pan is oval 
and so constructed that the rounding bottom is 
lifted from contact with the oven, thereby permit- 
ting circulation of air. Made by Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

No. 339—Never Burn Drip Pan. This is a 
smooth steel roasting or dripping pan made with 
folded corners, the edge being rolled over steel rods. 
Leading from the handles at each end and passing 
beneath are two coppered steel rods which raise the 
pan from the oven floor. This gives a ventilating 
space, the air circulating underneath the pan and 
a burning unless there is considerable care- 
essness in using. Fat can burn in a pan of even 
this character if an effort is made to make it. Made 
by the Buckeye Stereopticon Co., Cleveland, O. 
(Illustrated in our last month’s issue.) 

No. 221—Aluminum Roaster. A reversible cov- 
ered double roasting pan made of aluminum. This 
is a square roaster made so that either side may be 
used separately or as one covered pan. Four small 
projections lift it from floor of oven so that air passes 
all around the pan during the cooking process. 
Both material and construction make it an excellent 
heat retainer. Made by the Toledo Cooker Co., 
Toledo, O. 


Scales 


No. 249—The Columbia Family Scale. A 
slanting dial family scale weighing by the 
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ounce up to twenty-four pounds. These scales 
are made of sheet steel and are finished in 
black enamel, and have white 
enameled dial. They take up 
but little space, are accurate 
and reliable. The scale top is 
square and flat in order to 
readily place all kinds of ar- 
ticles on it, and the scale may 
be regulated by a brass screw 
projecting through top of bal- 
ance box. Made by Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn. 


Spiders and Skillets 

No. 217—Empire Cold-Handle Spiders. These 
are round, flat frying pans made of highly polished 
cold rolled steel. The spiders are heavier than the 
skillets, and intended for a different kind of cooking. 
Both spiders and skillets have a lip on either side 
of each utensil. Each is stamped out of a single 
piece, so has no seams. The handles are covered 
with an extra piece of heavy tin with air space 
between this and iron handle to keep the handle 
cool. Made by The New York Stamping Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

No. 218—Empire Cold-Handle Steel Griddle. 
This is a round griddle, stamped out of highly 
polished cold-rolled steel. It has a raised rim 
to keep batter from running off, and the handle 
is covered with an extra heavy tin piece raised 
to permit air space between tin and iron handle. 
Made by the New York Stamping Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Columbia Scale 


No. 212—Knickerbocker Fountain Spraybrush. 
A device designed to attach to any bath or toilet 
faucet for producing a spray through a rubber 
brush. The brush is made of soft, flexible rubber to 


Fountain Spraybrush 


which a rubber tube attaches. The other end 
fastens to single or double faucets with a patented 
aluminum faucet connection. The water being 
turned on passes through the tube and into the back 
of the brush, coming out in tiny streams through 
the face of the brush, which is composed of small 
ducts. The force and temperature can be regulated 
by the faucets. By the use of the brush a rubbing 
with hot or cold water, a shower bath or spray, and a 
thorough rinsing of head or body, may be obtained. 
Made by The Progress Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Strawberry Huller 
No. 310—The “Nip-It” Strawberry Hiuller. 
This device consists of a small nickel clip, rounded 
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at each end and so indented as to make it possible 
to hold the berry, if desired. The strawberry is 
held in one hand, the 
ends of the clip closed 
over the hull and a 
nip cuts and pulls it 
from the berry. 
Made by Windsor, 
Stephens & Company, 
Newton Street, Waltham, , Mass. 


Tables 
No. 247—The Cadillac Desk Tables. 


These 
tables are combinations of tables and desks. When 
the drawer is closed a well-proportioned and finished 
table is shown. The drawer extended forms a writ- 


ing desk with ink well and pen tray. This drawer 
opens having a hinged top which lifts, disclosing 
space for stationery, etc. They come in several 
finishes and styles, some combining magazine and 
book racks, and having extra drawer space or news- 
paper shelves. They present considerable capacity 
without taking up space. Made by the Wolverine 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Table Cover 


No. 219—Delmonico Table Cover. A _ light, 
convenient, and practical dining table protector 
made of asbestos pads covered with removable 
canton flannel slips. The pad is in two pieces, each 
piece hinged in three places by being sewed together. 
This makes it possible to fold and put the cover in 
drawer or box when not in use. The felts may be 
removed for washing, yet fit tight and smooth. 
= se by the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Boston, 
1ass. 


Tea Ball Teapots 

No. 236—The Universal Samovar. A_ nickel 
samovar or tea urn, in which the tea is placed in a 
tea ball suspended through the center of the cover. 
Water is placed in the urn 
and heat applied from an 
alcohol vapor lamp which 
sets in the frame between 
the legs supporting the urn. 
This lamp is of considerable 
capacity, and generates a 
vapor gas, which brings cold 
water to a boil in not more 
than seven minutes. The 
tea in the tea ball is kept 
against the cover of the urn 
until the water boils, when it 
may be lowered by the 
patent chain arrangement 
without removing cover. 
When the tea has been in 
the water long enough, the 
tea ball may be raised again 
and suspended out of the 
way inside the cover. The 
arrangement is most success- 
ful for making tea in consid- 
erable quantities as desired. The samovar is fitted 
with ebony handles, and a faucet with handle. 
Made by Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn. 

No. 237—The Universal Tea Ball Teapot. An 
aluminum teapot made in various attractive de- 
signs, in which the tea is placed in a perforated tea 
ball suspended through the handle of the cover. 


Nickel Samovar 
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When the water in the pot reaches the boiling 
point, the tea ball may be 
lowered into it, to remain 
until the tea is the desired 
strength, then raised and 
secured in the cover. The 
aluminum cover of the tea- 
pot is fastened by a lock 
hinge, which permits the 
removal of cover from the 
pot. Made by Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain, Conn. 

No. 238—The Manning-Bowman Tea Ball Tea- 
pot. A nickel teapot made in several attractive 
shapes and designs, in which tea is placed in a 
silver tea ball suspended through the cover of the tea- 
pot. When the water in the pot reaches the boiling 
point, the tea ball may be lowered into it to remain 
until the tea is the desired strength, then raised and 
secured in the cover. The nickel cover of the tea- 
pot is held securely in place by two smail projec- 
tions under which it locks. Made by Manning, 
Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Aluminum Teapot 


Teapot 

No. 206—Brown Betty Teapot. A brown 
Langley ware teapot fitted with a stoneware inset 
percolator which confines the leaves, thereby pro- 
ducing wholesome tea. This vitrified ware has a 
leadless glaze and retains the heat for a protracted 
period. Imported by Hugh C. Edmiston, 43 W. 
4th Street, New York City. 


Vacuum Bottles 
No. 318—The Icy Hot Bottle. This is a glass 
bottle within. a glass bottle with a vacuum between. 
The vacuum bottle is closed with a 
cork, and enclosed in a metal case 
having a screw top cover. The glass 
bottle projects beyond the neck of the 
metal case, therefore liquid poured 
from the bottle does not come in con- 
tact with any metal. The bottle may 
be removed from the case for ster- 
ilizing, the bottom being sprung cn 
by a patent adjustment. This bot- 
tom is cushioned by a rubber ring 
and elastic pad, so as to protect 
the glass inner bottle from break- 
age by jolting. Liquids keep hot in 
this bottle for twenty-four hours 
and it is so constructed as to be a 
- sanitary device. Made by the Icy 
Hot Bottle Co., Cincinnati, O. 


No. 319—Thermos, The Bottle. This thermos 
bottle consists of two glass bottles, one inside the 
other with vacuum between, the two bottles being 
reinforced by asbestos pads in the vacuum chamber. 
The bottle is enclosed in a metal case for protection, 
and between the two glass bottles a silver deposit 
has been placed in order to prevent the entrance of 
any luminous rays to radiate heat. The glass bottle 
is provided with a cork, the metal cover having a 
screw top cover. Liquids will keep hot or cold for 
a period of twenty-four hours in this bottle which 
is constructed on scientific principles in the most 
sanitary manner. The case of the bottle is separa- 
ble, the cap and collar being removable by the 
pressing of a’protruding pin which unlocks them from 
the lower part of case. Made by the American 
Thermos Bottle Co., 245-247 W. 17th Street, New 
York City. (Illustrated in our last month’s issue). 
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Vacuum Cleaners, Electric 

No. 299—The Duntley Pneumatic Electric Clean- 
er. This vacuum cleaner is designed for operation 
on any electric lighting circuit. The machine con- 
sists of a metal cylinder about sixteen inches high 
mounted on casters which lift the cleaner two inches 
from the floor. The motor, which is of the universal 
type, hence may be used on either alternating or 
direct current, is in the 
lower part of the cylinder. 

The pump is above, and 

still above this is the 

vacuum chamber with its 

screwsand dust receptacle. 

The dust is caught in a 

white canvas bag, a black 

felt bag below acting as 

a screen and air filter. 

The cleaner has a full 

equipment of tools, in- 

cluding a blower hose 

which may be used in 

connection with a disin- 

fector which is not one of 

the regular attachments 

coming with the machine. 

This device may be used 

for ordinary cleaning and disinfection, or for fumi- 
gating when used with the proper solutions under 
the direction of a physician or health officer. Made 
by the Duntley Mfg. Co., 234 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 

No. 250—The Hoover Suction Sweeper. An 
electric cleaner which combines the vacuum with a 
carpet sweeper action. This device consists of an 
aluminum-finished metal sweeper on rollers, in 
which is set a soft hair bristle brush. The suction is 
created by a fan driven by a motor which is placed 
on the head of the sweeper. When attached to any 


Hoover Suction Sweeper 


electric lighting circuit, by the plug and long cord 
attachment, and current turned on, the carpet or 
rug is drawn up toward the suction opening and 
vibrated. The air thus comes through the carpet, 
dislodging the dirt, which is drawn up into the dust 
bag suspended from the handle and attached by a 
screw ring to the back of the sweeper. The sweeper 
is easily moved from place to place, and takes up 
little space when not in use. It is completely out- 
fitted with tools, which come nicely cased. The 
machine can be operated by one person, and the 
cord is sufficiently long to cover a considerable area. 
Made by the Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., New 
Berlin, O. 

No. 259—The Pneuvac Electric Vacuum Cleaner. 
An electric vacuum cleaner, to be operated on any 
electric lighting circuit, in which the suction is pro- 
duced by a wind bellows operated by an electric 
motor. The machine consists of a nonwarping wi 
en case made of three-ply veneer, finished with 
mahogany and mounted on casters. The machinery 
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is contained in the case, the cover of which fastens 
on with long screw rods. The mechanism which 
operates the machine is positive and frictionless. 
The suction power can be regulated as desired by 
means of a knob and pointer on a circular dial 
placed on the front of the machine. The operator 
can set the vacuum high or low, from three to 
thirteen inches, so that delicate fabrics need not be 
subjected to as strong pressure as the heavier ones, 
which require more suction to clean. The suction 
is even and continuous, owing to the gear connec- 
tion between the electric and wind motor. The dust 
receiver is in the bottom of the case where the suction 
hose is attached, and consists of a drawer held in 
place by two patent spring pins, in which is a 
galatea dust bag, which holds the dust without per- 


Pneuvac Vacuum Cleaner 


ceptible sifting through its meshes. Attachment is 
made to any available electric lighting circuit by 
means of the ordinary attachment cord and plug, 
the end which fastens to the cleaner being fitted 
with a special plug. A stopping and starting switch 
is mounted on the front of the cabinet above the 
plug attachment, so that after being connected 
action need not begin until wanted. Made by the 
Pneuvac Co., Blake Building, Boston, Mass. 

No. 258—The Everson Electric Vacuum Cleaner. 
A compact vacuum cleaner designed to be operated 
on any electric lighting circuit. The suction is 
produced by a bellows operated by the power from 
an electric motor situated in the upper can of the 
upright cylinder which forms the machine. This 
cylinder is made of vulcanized fiber with top and 
bottom of pressed steel, to insure lightness as well 
as strength, and consists of two parts. The upper 
contains motor and pump, the lower forms the dust 
chamber. The motor moves the diaphragm above 
it by means of a gear and pinion, this method reduc- 
ing the noise of operation. The machine has a 
special safety valve for the protection of the motor, 
which is said to reduce fuse trouble. The dust 
chamber is in the lower part of the cylinder, the 
suction being at the bottom of the machine. The 
chamber is fitted above with a flannel dust bag 
mounted on a wire ring, and above this is another 
dust screen, which forms the bottom of the upper 


cylinder. These dust bags are removable, and the 
dust chamber can be easily and thoroughly cleaned 
with or without water. Attachment is made to any 
available electric light socket by the ordinary cord 
and plug, the other end of which screws into a 
socket at the side of the machine. Made by the 
Everson Manufacturing Co., 271 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

No. 300—The Regina Pneumatic Electric Clean- 
er. Model B. This is a vacuum cleaner designed 
to be operated on any available electric lighting 
circuit. It consists of an oblong metal box with a 
curved removable cover, 
the case resting on a 
wooden base which is 
mounted on roller bear- 
ing feltoid casters. The 
suction is created by 
two diaphragm pumps 
arranged so as to work 
alternately, thus _pro- 
ducing a powerful con- 
tinuous suction. The 
motor is mounted 
above the pumps 
directly underneath 
the rounding cover, and 
the galatea dust bag is 
situated below these. 
The dust bag is cylin- 
drical in shape and is 
tightly fastened to the 
metal rim by which it is 
fitted into the machine. The machine is about 
eighteen inches long, eleven inches wide and twenty 
inches high and weighs about fifty pounds. Made by 
the Regina Co., Broadway and 17th Street, New 
York City. 


Regina Pneumatic Cleaner 


Vacuum Cleaners, Hand Power 


No. 301—The Cyclone Hand Cleaner. A hand 
power vacuum cleaner by which cleaning is done by 
the suction created by a diaphragm 
pump worked by a lever. The machine 
stands on an oblong wooden base at [ a 
one end of which is the cylindrical 
vacuum chamber and dust receptacle. 4 
The pump with its attached lever 
and piston rod occupy the rest of 
the base. The dust receptacle, 
which may be easily and con- 
veniently cleaned, has an ob- 
servation glass in the top which 
enables the operator to see 
the dirt be- 
ing sucked 
into the ma- 
chine when 
in action. 
The nozzle 
of the sweep- 
ing tube is 
made pur- 
posely heavy 
in order to 
rest on the 
floor with- 
out pressure 
from the 
operator. 
Submitted by Charles W. Emery, 2036 North 13th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cyclone Vacuum Cleaner 
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No. 302—The Junior Vacuum Cleaner. This is 
a well made cheaper machine being constructed on 
much the same principles as the Cyclone, but is a 
lighter, smaller cleaner. It stands on an open base 
or frame occupying a floor space of two feet in 
length by one foot wide. The cylindrical vacuum 
chamber is mounted at one end of the base and 
carries in it the dust bag. The pump chamber 


Junior Vacuum Cleaner 


attaches to this, being supported from the base by 
an iron frame, and the lever with attached piston 
is at the end of frame. The machine does good work. 
Submitted by Charles W. Emery, 2036 North 13th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vegetable Eyer 

No. 240—The Peerless Fruit and Vegetable 
Eyer. This is a small, sharp-pointed, spoon-shaped 
device having two cutting edges. The cutter is six 
inches long, and made of steel with wooden handle 
and metal ferrule. It is designed for removing 
eyes from potatoes, pineapples, etc., as well as taking 
out the cores from apples and pears. Made by the 
Peerless Specialty Co., 40 River Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Washing Machines 


No. 260—The Automatic Electric Washer. An 
electric washing machine with wringer attachment. 


Automatic Electric Washer 
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The round tub is made of cypress staves, four of 
which extend to the floor to form the legs, which are 
mounted on casters. The washing is performed by 
a dolly, which is a wooden disc with projecting pegs. 
This dasher is oscillated by a rack and pinion 
attached to two levers, one of which connects with 
the gears of a crank secured to the cover of the 
washer. The electric motor which drives the ma- 
chine is mounted on a wooden platform under the 
tub. This carries the ordinary attachment cord and 
plug by which connection may be made with any 
electric lighting circuit. The clothes are placed in 
soapy water in the tub, and cover fastened in place 
and attachment made with the electric current. A 
shift of the lever starts or stops the movement of 
the dolly. When the wringer is required the cover is 
lifted and a lever attached to the wringer frame 
slarts, stops, or reverses the wringer as desired. The 
wringer is the standard ball-bearing, ten-inch roll 
and has inclosed cogs. Made by the Automatic 
Electric Washer Co., Newton, Ia. 

No. 261—The Coffield Motor Washer. A wash- 
ing machine operated by a water motor. The 
round tub is made of cypress, and stands on four 
wooden legs which slip into galvanized iron sockets 
fastened on the tub. The washing is done by means 


Coffield Motor Washer 


of a dolly or wooden disc on which are projecting 
wooden pegs. The shaft of this dasher passes up 
through a hole in the cover and is oscillated by a 
rack and pinion attached to the shaft and the end ot 
a motor piston. The water motor is mounted on the 
tub. To this is attached a rubber tube, which screws 
on to the faucet at the other end. The attachment 
being made and faucet turned on so that the force 
is sufficient to make about forty strokes of the 
piston per minute, the water which operates the 
motor escapes through another tube attached to 
an outlet valve. This tube is so placed that the 
water can run off through the sink or in a lower 
receptacle if desired. Made by the Coffield Motor 
Washer Co., Dayton, O. 

No. 262—The Sunshine Washer. A _ washing 
machine designed to be operated by foot or hand 
power. The tub is round and made of cypress staves 
held together by steel banks. Four of the staves 
extend below and form the legs upon which the tub 
stands. Washing is done by means of a dolly or 
wooden disc having wooden pegs projecting from its 
lower surface. This dolly is attached to a shaft 
which extends up through a hole in the cover and is 
oscillated by a rack and pinion. The rack is hooked 
to a lever at the side of the tub by which the washer 
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is operated. This lever is hinged to another which 
extends under the tub, and is fastened to a gear 
supported on wooden crossbars. Below the cross- 
bars is a balance wheel whose motion is governed by 
the gear. This wheel when once started either by 


Foot or Hand Washer 


the hand or foot lever greatly reduces the effort of 
working the machine. Made by the Voss Brothers 
Manufacturing Co., Davenport, Ia. 

No. 227—The Marvel Self-Working Washer. A 
washing machine in which ordinary washing is done 
by means of a dolly which is operated by a water 
motor. The motor may be attached to any water 
faucet having hose end. The wooden tub stands on 
four legs, and the motor attached to cover is en- 
tirely protected. Two dollys eome with washer, one 
of wood and one of metal; either may be used. The 
motion of the dolly agitates the clothes. Careful 
directions come with each machine for putting 
together and using. Made by the Eagle Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

No. 333—The Rochester Rotary Washer. This 
machine may be run by an electric or water motor 
‘or turned by hand, as desired. The construction of 
all the machines is similar, the difference being 
merely in the motor attachments. The device con- 
sists of a rotating cylinder suspended in a galvanized 
iron tank. The machine is mounted on four wooden 
legs which hold the cross-pieces forming the frame 
at the top of the tank. The cylinder is composed 
of alternate hardwood slats and perforated zinc 
attached to solid end pieces. Inside the cylinder are 
two wooden wings placed on either end at such an 
angle as to throw the clothes back and forth when 
the cylinder is in motion. These keep the clothes 
from massing, and subjects each piece to the uni- 
form action of the soap suds. At the bottom of the 
tank is a faucet from which the water can be drawn 
directly into a pail, or drawn off by hose attachment. 

Each washer is fitted with a wringer run by the 
motor power by which the washer is operated. The 
gears by which the machine is run are placed at the 
side. When operated by electricity a motor is 
mounted on the base of the washer connected with 
the gears by a belt. When run by water power, the 
motor is connected with the gears by a rod. A crank 
handle comes with each machine which can be used 
should the power fail at any time. Made by the 
Rochester Rotary Washer Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
(Illustrated in our last month’s issue.) 

No. 334—The Domestic Electric Washing and 


Wringing Machine. An electrically run washing 
machine having an oscillating tub made of polished 
copper. The tub is hung in a wooden frame con- 
sisting of an open base on legs which raises it some 
13 inches from the floor. The floor space required 
is nearly three feet each way, the entire machine 
stands nearly five feet high, and weighs 180 lbs. 
The wringer is attached to a cross-piece at such a 
height above the tub as to admit wringing into the 
ordinary set tub. The motor is mounted just below 
and at one side of this wringer and the machinery 
by which the tub and wringer are both run is at the 
top of the entire device; the electric switch, reversi- 
ble wringer levers and large wheel being at the right, 
the tub lever at the left. When the washing has 
been accomplished the water may be drawn off from 
a discharge faucet situated in the bottom of the tub. 
The machine runs by cord and plug attachment to 
the ordinary lighting. circuit. There is nothing to 
tear the clothes in the tub and as it is heavily 
retinned on the inside it should not rust. Made by 
the Domestic Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill. (Illus- 
trated in our last month's issue.) 


Nursery Washer 


No. 307—Mother’s Baby Clothes Washer. This 
is a device designed and made so that it may be 
placed over the closet seat and the washing of the 
baby’s soiled clothes done without handling. The 


Nursery Washer in Use 


machine is simple in construction and operation and 
after the washing is accomplished is easy to clean. 
The washing is done by a metal plunger which 
forces the water through the clothes and thoroughly 
cleanses them. An attachment on the side of the 
can opens a plug for the escape of the water and 
added pressure on the handle of the plunger squeezes 
the clothes. With this device the baby’s clothes 
may be washed with little effort in a short time and 
without handling. Made by H. E. Hessler & Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Water Cooler 


No. 282—The XXth Century Water Cooler. 
This device consists of a round, indurated fiber ice 
container, in which is a porcelain jar, hard baked 
and guaranteed not tocraze. Above the jar rests an 
inverted globular, flint glass bottle holding some 
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four gallons of water. There are two faucets 
operated by thumb pressure, one leading into jar 
for procuring water, the other running from the 
fiber container to carry off the drip from the ice. 
The faucet leading into the jar is entirely silver- 


Twentieth Century Water Cooler 


plated in order to withstand effect of any fruit juices 
which may be used in the cooler. The arrangement 
of a fiber container which acts as an insulator and 
prevents rapid melting of ice, with cooler inside, 

revents direct contact of ice with the water. When 
boiled or spring water is used, therefore, there is no 
possible contamination. All parts of the cooler are 
easily cleaned and scalded, and may be kept in a 
perfectly sanitary condition. These coolers come 
with or without stands. Made by Cordley & Hayes, 
7-9 Leonard Street, New York City. 
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Water Still 

No. 308—The Rochester Water Still. A device 
for distilling water in the ordinary household. This 
consists of three metal drums set one above the 
other, the lower containing the water to be distilled, 
the middle forming the chamber which holds the 


Rochester Water Still 


distilled water and the upper being the condensing 
chamber. This still is a model of simplicity, operates 
on the ordinary coal or gas range and will give from 
fifteen to twenty quarts of distilled water daily if 
desired. The device is not only most simple in 
operation, but there is little or nothing to get out of 
order and it is most sanitary in its simplicity. The ~ 
still is made of copper throughout, heavily lined with 
tin, and may be purchased finished in polished 
copper or nickel plated as desired. Made by the 
Wilmot Castle Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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EALS A DAY 


Midsummer Dainties 


Tomato and Cucumber Jelly Salad 


Peel and grate four good sized cucumbers 
and put in a small saucepan with half a cup 
of water, four tablespoonfuls of vinegar, a 
full teaspoonful of onion juice, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and half a dozen whole 
pepper corns or a dash of white pepper. 
Simmer five to ten minutes, press through 
a sieve, and add a few drops of spinach 
green coloring. Into this stir two table- 
spoonfuls of gelatine, which have been pre- 
viously soaked in half a cup of cold water. 
Or in adding the gelatine be governed as to 
quantity by the directions on the box, as 
different makes vary somewhat. Pour the 
liquid into a small ring mold. When stiff- 
ened, unmold on a small lettuce-covered 
platter, fill the center with mayonnaise 
dressing flavored with onion juice and tar- 
ragon vinegar, and surround closely with 
overlapping slices of small red tomatoes. 
This will serve about eight persons, and is 
exceedingly pretty. 


Tomato and Crab Salad 


Peel and scoop out interior from six ripe 
tomatoes, salt, drain, and chill. Remove 
the meat from six or eight crabs, according 
to size, and chill. At serving time mix lightly 
with mayonnaise dressing which has been 
delicately flavored with tarragon vinegar,and 
put into the tomato cups. Serve on lettuce. 


Creole Green Corn 


Score the kernels of six large ears of fresh 
green corn, and press out the pulp with the 
back of a knife. Put one tablespoonful of 
olive oil in a frying pan, heat, and in it cook 
together till soft one large chopped sweet 
green pepper, and a small chopped onion. 
Add the corn, cover, and cook about ten 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Then add 


two or three ripe tomatoes, also chopped, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of red 
pepper and a teaspoonful of sugar. Cook a 
few minutes longer, and serve hot. 


Green Corn Stewed in Cream 


Boil eight ears of fresh green corn in 
salted water five minutes. While still hot 
score the kernels and press out the pulp 
with the back of a knife. Put into a sauce- 
pan a pint of cream, heat, and add the corn 
with half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
pepper and a dusting of grated nutmeg. 
Boil gently about three minutes, add a 
tablespoonful of butter and one of flour 
rubbed together, and cook till thickened, 
when serve at once. 


Fruit in Cantalou pes 


Cut small, well-flavored cantaloupes in 
half, drain and chill. With a silver fork 
pick a very ripe pineapple from its core in 
small bits, and chill. At serving time fill 
the cantaloupes with the pineapple, sprinkle 
with powdered sugar, and garnish liberally 
with cubes of mint jelly, or with a few green 
minted cherries. Or, if a different flavor 
and color scheme be preferred, the garnish 
may be red maraschino cherries, or a circle 
of large red raspberries. 


Swiss Chard With Eggs 


Cover one peck of cleaned fresh Swiss 
chard with cold water to which has been 
added one tablespoonful salt. Boil twenty 
minutes, drain and chop not too fine. Melt 
two tablespoons butter, rub into it one 
heaping teaspoon flour, a dash of pepper 
and four gratings of nutmeg. Return to 
the fire and cook up five minutes, Serve 
on a flat dish with slices of cold hard boiled 
eggs as decorations. 
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Canning and Preserving 


The Eleventh in Our Series of “Just How’ Talks 


VEN in this day when canned vege- 
E tables and fruits of the best quality 
can be bought, it is well to do some 
preserving one’s self. When a garden pro- 
duces more than enough for the table it is 
a decided economy to “put up” the re- 
mainder. 

In the old days, fruits and vegetables 
were prepared for winter use by preserving 
and drying. At the present time, canning 
is an almost universal way of keeping for 
winter use that which summer produces. 
The syrup for preserving fruits is much 
heavier than that used in canning. Bac- 
teria do not grow rapidly in any syrup, 
and cannot penetrate one with a large 
amount of sugar. Bacteria causes food 
substances to spoil, and molds act in the 
same way. Consequently those bacteria 
which are in the fruit or jars must be 
destroyed, and the air which contains them 
must be excluded. 

When a liquid containing fruit boils, or 
reaches a temperature of 212 degrees, 
bacteria are destroyed; if this boiling pro- 
cess is repeated several times, the spores are 
killed, and finally complete sterilization is 
accomplished. Then, if the fruit or vege- 
tables can be put in a receptacle which is 
also sterile, and the air be completely ex- 
cluded, the contents will keep indefinitely. 
The writer has seen peaches opened eight 
years after they were sealed, and found to 
be in perfect condition. 

First of all, let us consider the utensils 
needed. Buy good jars, glass, and fresh 
rubbers. For a small family it is much 
better to use pint and half-pint jars; and it 
is economical, as then none of the contents 
is left to spoil. The rubbers should be new 
each season; old rubbers stretch, and air is 
liable to get in. 

A porcelain lined or enamel preserving 
kettle is a necessity; if possible do not 
use it for other cooking, as the enamel is 


likely to chip, and sugar and fruit will 
“catch” on that one spot, not perfect. A 
large funnel such as grocers use, two or 
three wooden spoons, a skimmer, cheese- 
cloth, flannel bag; a colander and scales, 
are also necessary. 

At times one might have a large quantity 
of fruit to do all at once, but the better way 
is to do a few jars of fruit, or a few tumblers 
of jelly at a time, when the article is cheap 
and plentiful. The housekeeper does not 
get as tired and the supply closet fills slowly 
but surely. 

Choose fruit which is ripe but not over- 
ripe. Clean thoroughly. Some fruits, as 
pineapple and quince, being hard, require 
cooking, and that may be done in water 
alone. Afterward the sugar may be boiled 
in the same water, and the syrup thus ob- 
tained poured over the fruit. Have the jars 
thoroughly washed, then place in a kettle 
with a rack under them, and fill kettle and 
jars with cold water. Bring to the boiling 
point, and boil fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Remove onto a wet cloth, and fill immedi- 
ately with the fruit. Be careful that the 
syrup overflows, as that makes sure that 
noairis present. After the covers have been 
fastened, turn upside down, back again, 
remove covers, and any air bubbles will be 
forced out. Add a little more hot syrup, and 
seal tightly. 

In making jelly—currant, or grape—do 
not cook the stems with the fruit, for the 
jelly will not be so clear. Many years ago 
Miss Parloa stated that it is much better 
also to boil the fruit juice without the sugar. 
Have the sugar heated, add to the hot 
syrup, and stir only long enough to dis- 
solve the sugar. The proportions are one 
pint of sugar to each pint of juice. 

Marmalades are made from almost all 
the softer fruits, and the proportions used 
are half as much sugar as fruit, and one- 
third as much water as sugar. Boil the 
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fruit and the water together for an hour, 
then add the sugar and boil for another 
hour, stirring often. 

Following are three recipes—for a jelly, 
French pickle, and a currant conserve. 


Green Grape Jelly 


Free the grapes from stems and leaves, 
put into a preserving kettle and heat slowly. 
Mash them as they begin to soften, and 
after the mixture reaches the boiling point, 
simmer for half an hour. Cover a sieve, 
placed over a large bowl, with cheesecloth; 
dip the grapes and juice from the kettle and 
let them stand on the sieve ten minutes. 
Without forcing, moving the cheesecloth 
back and forth, let all the juice drip through 
which will, and continue until all the mix- 
ture has been strained. Measure the juice 
and put into the preserving kettle, having 
carefully washed it. Bring to the boiling 
point, skim, and boil rapidly for twenty 
minutes. As soon as the juice begins to boil, 
measure an equal quantity of sugar and put 
into a shallow pan—set pan in the oven, and 
watch it that the sugar does not become 
colored. When the juice has boiled twenty 
minutes, add sugar and stir until dissolved. 
Turn into jelly tumblers, and set away to 
cool. Have the tumblers scalded before 
putting in jelly. A little melted paraffine is 
good to pour over the jelly after it is cold. 


The metal covers can then be placed on as 
soon as one wishes. 


Currant Conserve 


Stem two and one-half pounds of cur- 
rants, seed three fourths of a pound of 
raisins, and two oranges. Chop raisins and 
oranges, add to currants with two pounds 
of sugar. Mix thoroughly and bring to the 
boiling point in a preserving kettle. Bcil 
for thirty minutes, and put into jelly glasses 
This recipe is from Mrs. H. C. McElwain. 


French Pickle 


Slice four quarts of green tomatoes, peel 
and slice one quart of small onions, or if 
very small, use whole; separate one head of 
cauliflower into small pieces; cut one quart 
of small cucumbers into thick slices; cut six 
green peppers into small pieces, and chop one 
small head of cabbage. Put all into a light 
brine, (using one-half cup salt to five quarts of 
water) and let them stand twenty-four hours. 
Drain thoroughly and steam until tender. 

Mix together two tablespoons dry mus- 
tard, one teaspoon tumeric powder, one and 
one-half cups of sugar, and one cup of flour. 
and. add enough water to make a paste. 
Add to two quarts boiling vinegar, and one 
pint water, and cook until thick as custard. 
Add vegetables, put into jars and seal. This 
from Mrs. Charles Plumer. 


Sour and Sweet 


Stewed Rhubarb . 

Carefully wash the stalks, removing any 
part that is brown or shriveled. Cut stalks, 
without peeling, into half-inch lengths with 
a sharp knife. To two pounds of the rhu- 
barb allow 114 cups of white sugar and 
enough hot or boiling water to nearly cover. 
Cook quickly over a hot fire without stirring. 
Leave in the stewpan until cold to avoid 
breaking the lengths of rhubarb. This is a 
pretty, appetizing looking dish. The peel 
gives the juice a clear pink color as well as 
a more pronounced flavor. It presents a 


totally different appearance from the stringy 
greenish looking mass that is seen on so 
many tables. 


Orange Banana Cream 


Fill sherbert glasses half full with orange 
jelly. Mash two bananas with one-fourth 
cupful of sugar and one _ tablespoonful 
lemon juice. Beat with an egg beater until 
smooth and light, then fold in one-half 
cupful of whipped cream. Fill glasses with 
banana cream and serve very cold with 
sponge cake. A. E. K. 
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Roast 


BREAKFAST 
Blackberries, cream and sugar. 
Chicken livers and bacon 
Brown bread 


Toast Coffee 


DINNER 
Tomato bouillon 
Toasted crackers 

veal, horseradish sauce 

Browned potatoes 

Green corn 
Dressed lettuce 
Chiffonade* 

Fruit Ice cream 
Coffee 
SUPPER 

Cold tongue 

_ Potato and tomato salad* 

Bread and butter 
Cookies Iced tea 


® What to Eat in August ® 


Foods marked with an asterisk will 
be found among the Recipes on 
pages 272-273 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced oranges 
Hash 


Muffins Coffee 


DINNER 
Cold roast veal 
Jellied vegetables 
Baked potatoes 
Cold cabinet pudding 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Molded mackerel in jelly* 
rolls 


Cookies Iced tea 


Wednesday 


‘BREAKFAST 
Hominy and cream 
Date muffins 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Currie of veal with rice border 
Scalloped fresh tomatoes 
Lettuce and cheese salad 


Coffee Bavarian 


SUPPER 
Boiled green corn 
Cream toast 
Teed chocolate 


Wondayp 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal 
Boiled eggs 
Toast Coffee 


DINNER 
Cream of corn soup 
Mock duck 
Mashed potato 
Shelled beans 
Ivory cream* 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Cheese timbales* 
Toast Cocoa 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 
Oatmeai and cream 
Corn cake 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Sliced ham 
Potato salad 
Tea 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup 
Broiled Hamburg steak 
Baked potatoes 
Apple pie Cheese 
Coffee 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal 
Omelet with Bacon 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Salmon salad 
Toasted graham muffins 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Fish chowder 
Egg salad 
Rolls 
Steamed blueberry pudding, hard 
sauce 


Saturday 


BREAKFAST 
Blueberries and cream 
Popovers 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Baked ham 
Boiled spaghetti 
Green corn 
Coffee jelly 
Whipped cream 
SUPPER 
Spaghetti baked with cheese and 
tomato 
Cold ham Cake 
Preserved figs 
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@ What to Eat in August ® 


Foods marked with an asterisk will | 


| 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Roast beef 
Yorkshire pudding 
Roasted potatoes 
Green corn 


Lemon jelly with whipped cream 


SUPPER 
Toast Marmalade 


Tea or cocoa 


BREAKFAST 
Ham and eggs 
Corn cake 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Sardines on lettuce 
Muffins 
Gingerbread with stewed apricots 


DINNER 
Cold roast beef 
Potatoes au gratin 
Tomato and lettuce salad 
Crackers Cheese 
Coffee 


be found among the Recipes on 
pages 272-273 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 
Blueberrics and cream 
Hot biscuits 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cheese toast 
Sardine salad 
Iced coffee 
DINNER 

Fried chicken 
Green corn fritters 
Boiled rice 
Blueberry cake, liquid sauce 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Grape fruit 
Rice griddle cakes, syrup 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Blueberry muffins 
Cocoa, whipped cream 
DINNER 
Cream of rice soup 
Baked ham 
Mashed potatoes 


Coffee souffié 


Spinach 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 
Scrambled eggs 
Bacon garnish 
Toast Coffee 


DINNER 
East Indian soup* 
Broiled steak 
Fresh mushrooms 
French fried potatoes 
Charlotte russe 
@offee 


SUPPER 
Fried hominy 
Creamed eggs 


Cocoa Bread and butter 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal 
Creamed codfish 
Corn cake 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Tomato soup, fried croutons 
Baked bluefish 
Fried Summer Squash 
Mashed potato 
Blackberry pie 
SUPPER 
Fish croquettes 
Sliced cucumbers 
Rolls Tea 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Broiled ham 
German fried potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cream of fish soup 
(chowder, strained) 
Popovers 
Tea 
DINNER 
Lamb chops with peas 
Chantilly potatoes* 
Tomato salad 
Caramel custard, caramel 
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Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Molded Mackerel 


Clean and cut a small mackerel in thick 
slices. Place in a kettle, cover with three 
cups cold water, and add one slice of onion, 
sprig of parsley, bit of bay leaf, two whole 
cloves, and six peppercorns (whole pepper) ; 
simmer for an hour. Remove the fish and 
separate in pieces freed from skin and bones. 
To the liquor in which the fish was cooked 
add one tablespoon gelatine, which has been 
soaked in one-fourth cup cold water. 
Season with salt and pepper. Strain into 
molds, which have been wet with cold water, 
having pieces of the mackerel in the bottom. 
Chill, unmold on lettuce leaves, and serve 
with the following sauce: 

Beat one-half cup of cream until stiff, add 
two tablespoons grated horseradish, one- 
half teaspoon salt, one-fourth teaspoon 
paprika, and one tablespoon vinegar. 


Cheese Timbales 


Beat four eggs slightly, add one cup milk, 
one-half teaspoon salt, one-eighth teaspoon 
pepper, ten drops onion juice, and one-half 
cup grated cheese. Pour into buttered cups 
or timbale molds, set molds in a pan of hot 
water, and bake until firm. They may be 
tested as any baked custard, by putting the 
point of a knife into the center of the cus- 
tard. If it comes out with no custard cling- 
ing to it, the timbale is done. Remove from 
mold to a hot platter, and serve with a 
cream sauce, or a cream of tomato sauce. 


Chiffonade Dressing 


This is extremely good to serve on lettuce, 
romaine, or any green salad. Into a glass 
jar put one hard-boiled egg, finely chopped, 
one teaspoon finely cut chives, one table- 
spoon each chopped red and green pepper, 
one teaspoon salt, one-fourth teaspoon 
paprika, and one-eighth teaspoon pepper, 
one-half cup olive oil, three tablespoons 
vinegar, and one teaspoon tarragon vinegar. 
Allow it to become very cold, and just before 
serving shake the contents of the jar thor- 
oughly. 


Potato and Tomato Salad 


Cut four cold boiled potatoes into cubes; 
and two tomatoes into eighths. Thoroughly 
mix the potatoes with three tablespoons oil, 
one tablespoon vinegar, one teaspoon tar- 
ragon vinegar, salt and pepper to taste, and 
one tablespoon finely cut chives. Mound 
in the center of a platter, surround with 
the sections of tomatoes, and a border of 
lettuce leaves. 


Ivory Cream 


Scald one pint thin cream; add three- 
fourths cup of sugar and one tablespoon 
gelatine which has soaked in one-fourth cup 
cold water. Cool, add one teaspoon vanilla, 
and as it begins to stiffen fold in one cup 
cream beaten until stiff. Mold, and serve 
garnished with whipped cream and mara- 
schino cherries. 


Coffee Souffle 


Heat one pint cold coffee with one table- 
spoon gelatine and one-half cup sugar. 
Pour onto the slightly beaten yolks of two 
eggs, and cook over water until thickened. 
Remove from fire, add one teaspoon vanilla, 
one-eighth teaspoon salt, the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs, and allow the mixture 
to cool. As it begins to stiffen fold in 
one cup stiffly beaten cream. Mold and 
chill. 


East Indian Soup 


Having had on the previous day, a currie 
of veal with rice border, and finding it diffi- 
cult to serve any which may remain, the 
housekeeper will find this a very good soup 
to use up the meat and rice. Cover that 
which remains with cold water, adding one 
peeled and sliced sour apple. Simmer slowly 
for an hour, rub through a sieve, season 
more, if necessary, with salt and pepper, 
reheat, and add at serving one cup hot milk 
or cream, and one tablespoon finely chopped 
parsley. Tiny cubes of the meat may be 
reserved, before rubbing through the sieve, 
and added with the cream. 
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Creamed Codfish 


Soak over night some good salt codfish. 
In the morning, drain, and cut into small 
pieces. To one cup of fish add two cups cold 
boiled potatoes cut into cubes. Season with 
salt and pepper, and add cream enough to 
cover. Cook slowly one-half hour. The 
cream thickens by evaporation, and the 
potatoes and fish are very delicate prepared 
this way. Serve with fresh tomatoes, 
dressed with oil and vinegar, in the season 
of tomatoes. 


Mock Duck 


Buy a flank steak. Fry two tablespoons 
chopped onion in one-fourth cup butter or 
drippings. Add’ one half cup soft, stale 
bread crumbs, one-fourth teaspoon mixed 
seasonings, salt and pepper to taste. Spread 
over the steak, roll and tie. Brown the ro!l 


in three tablespoons of fat, and remove toa 
casserole or covered dish. To the fat in the 
pan add an equal quantity of flour, and 
brown, then add one cup stock or boiling 
water, and one cup strained tomato, season 
with salt and pepper, pour over the roll, 
cover dish, and cook slowly until the meat 
is tender. If cooked in a casserole it may be 
served in the same dish. It might also be 
cooked in a fireless cooker. 


Chantilly Potatoes 


Prepare some nicely seasoned, light, 
mashed potatoes and mound on a platter. 
Beat one-half cup cream until stiff, add one- 
half cup soft cheese, grated and seasoned 
with salt and paprika. Pile lightly onto the 
potato and set on the top grate of the oven 
until the surface is nicely browned. Be sure 
that the oven is verv hot. 


Petite Marmite 


The above cut shows the dish called the Petite Marmite, originally a 
French utensil, which is now made by American potteries, therefore in- 


creasingly used in this country. 


These dishes are either of individual 


size as shown, or may be found individually large enough for a family. 
The usual color is brown, the inside being glazed. Ordinarily, stewed 
meat dishes such as the German pot roast, or the French pot au feu, 
or any dish of the same nature in which the basis is meat with vegetables 
and considerable gravy, give excellent results. 


wks 
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Ham Loaves 


Mince fine sufficient cooked ham to make a cup and a half, add half 
a cup of soft bread crumbs, seasoning to taste and milk to form a soft 


paste. 


Butter individual baking dishes, line with this mixture and ful 


the center with chopped, hard-boiled eggs moistened with cream sauce. 


Cover with the paste, dot with butter and bake half an hour. 


Unmold on 


- individual plates, garnish with hard-boiled eggs and serve with Bechamel 


sauce—Mary H. Northend. 


SM 


Good Uses for Surplus Pears 


By 


HENRIETTA 


Canned Pears 


Bartlett pears are the best for canning. 
No other pear quite equals them in appear- 
ance. Intoa preserving kettle, the six-quart 
size or larger, put one quart of water and 
one cup of granulated sugar. Let come toa 
boil. Skim off the froth if any arises. While 
it is getting hot, carefully halve, peel and 
core ten or twelve pears, being mindful not 
to use those that are over-ripe or imper- 
fectly shaped. Drop each piece, as you get 
it ready, in a bowl of water until all are 
pared. This keeps t..e color perfect. As 
soon as the syrup is boiling hard, put the 
halved fruit into it. Do not stir. Take a 
pan, a large roasting pan with handles is 


HAZELTINE 


best, and place in it as many canning jars as 
it will hold. Jars, previously, must have 
been washed and rinsed with hot water. 
Put some tepid water in the pan about an 
inch or so deep and place the pan on the 
side of the stove. The water will get hot and 
keep the jars warm. Also, heat covers and 
rubber rings. By this time the fruit will be 
boiling. Watch it closely and when the 
pears commence to lose their hard whiteness 
they are ready to take off. 

With a tablespoon take out of the syrup 
each piece separately, as it is done, and put 
into your hot jars. Do not drop pieces, as 
the edges break easily. Without trying to 
pack, fill each jar. When all the pieces of 
the first supply are done and out of the 
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Rough Robin 


Six cupfuls of flour, two cupfuls of rice flour, one cupful of lard or 
buiter, one cupful of sugar, three cupfuls of currants, three cupfuls of sul- 
tana raisins, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one teaspoonful of 
ground caraway seeds, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and half a teas poon- 
ful of salt. Rub the butter or lard into the flour and rice flour, add the 
sugar, baking powder, salt, spices and fruit. Mix with buttermilk to 


make a stiff batter. Turn into a large buttered and floured cake tin. 
Bake slowly for two hours—Marion Harris MacNeil. 


kettle, add another supply to the boiling 
syrup and cook as before. At the end of the 
second boiling you may pour the syrup over 
the fruit in the jars, filling them even with 
the top, put the rings and covers on, and 
screw tight. 

If short of syrup boil a little sugar with the 
amount of water needed and fill up the jar. 

Pears done in this way are a pleasure to 
look at and delicious. They will keep in- 
definitely. 


Pear Preserve 


Take the fall fruit that is not perfect 
enough for canning, and perhaps, too ripe. 
Peel, core, cut in quarters. For each pound 
of fruit allow three-fourths pound. granu- 
lated sugar and a very little water to dis- 
solve the sugar. After the fruit begins to 
boil, stir constantly, as it is apt to burn. 
When the fruit commences to darken and 
breaks easily it is done. Put in glasses or 
jars; when cold pour melted paraffine over 
the tops before sealing. 


Spiced Pears 

Toseven pounds of peeled and cored winter 
fruit allow 334 lbs. of sugar, one quart of 
vinegar, two ounces whole cloves, and two 
ounces stick-cinnamon (ground spices can 
be used, if preferred). Peel, halve and core 
the fruit. Stick two or three cloves into each 
half. Boil the sugar, vinegar and cinnamon 
for five minutes, then drop in the pears. 
Cook until tender, take out and pack in jars. 
Boil the syrup until reduced nearly one-half, 
and pour over the pears. Cover while hot. 


‘Delicious Pear Pickle 


Chop fine, one peck of pears, peeled and 
cored, four red or green peppers (seeds 
removed), and six large onions. Cover with 
three cups vinegar, one teaspoon allspice, 
one teaspoon cloves, one teaspoon ground 
ginger, two heaping tablespoons salt, one 
tablespoon mustard seed or ground mustard, 
one cup brown sugar. Stir well, bring 
quickly to a boil, then simmer until all is 
tender. Whole or ground spices can be used. 
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Cecils and Lettuce Salad 


For a luncheon or supper dish this is exceedingly simple and good. 
Cut rings from slices of bread and soak in any good gravy which may be 


left over. 
fry crisp and brown. 


Next dip them in beaten egg, then in seasoned bread crumbs, and 
Drain, arrange in a circle around a crisp lettuce 


salad and serve at once.—Mary H. Northend. 


Pear Salad 


Two large pears cut in small pieces, one 
small onion, a little chopped parsley, chopped 
walnuts, if desired. Use mayonnaise or 
French dressing, and, in either case, a little 


rich cream is a decided improvement. Serve © 


on lettuce leaves. 


Stewed Pears 


Wash two quarts pears—small. varieties 
are best—leaving stems on. Put on the 
stove, barely covering with water and three- 
fourths of a cup of molasses. Stew slowly 
until tender. Delicious when served with 
cream. 


Candied Pears 


Peel and halve the pears. Have ready 
and boiling a thick syrup made with one cup 
of water to each pound of sugar. Drop the 
pears in this and let them cook until tender, 


no longer. Remove from the fire and let 
stand as they are for two days. Then, take 
out halves, drain them, sprinkle sugar over 
each piece separately. Dry them slowly in 
the sun or in a moderate oven with the door 
partly open. 

The foregoing preparations find a ready 
market when offered for sale. Many grocery 
stores will take them in trade for other goods 
or, if preferred, will sell them on a commis- 
sion basis. 
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Sweets from Sour Milk 


Sour Cream Pie 


One cup sour cream, one cup sugar, one 
egg, two tablespoons vinegar, two table- 
spoons flour, salt, cinnamon and cloves to 
taste. Beat, and bake in two crusts. 


Cream Pie 


Mix one-half cup powdered sugar, and 
one-half cup of flour, little salt. Spread 
over lower crust, then turn on one cup sour 
cream, stirring very lightly, not to break 
crust. Grate nutmeg over top and bake in 
quick oven. 


Butterscotch Pie 


One cup of sour cream, one tablespoon 
butter, one of flour, yolks of two eggs, and 
one cup brown sugar, teaspoon vanilla, 
little salt. Beat together, pour into one 
crust, and bake. Make meringue of whites 
of eggs and four tablespoons sugar. 
Brown in very cool oven. 


Date Pie 


Soak one pound of dates over night, stew 
till soft enough to rub through colander. 
Add one cup sour cream, two level table- 
spoons butter, yolks of three eggs, one tea- 
spoon cinnamon, one of nutmeg, little salt. 
Bake on one crust. Make meringue of 
whites of eggs. 


Gingerbread 


One half cup sour cream, one cup mo- 
lasses, one cup brown sugar, two and one- 
half cups flour, two eggs, one tablespoon 
ginger, one teaspoon salt. 


Almond, or Hickory Nut Cake 


One cup sour cream, one pound sifted 
flour, one quarter pound butter, one pound 
sugar, four eggs beaten separately, one level 
teaspoon soda, one of almond extract, one 
half teaspoon salt. Then add either one 
pint chopped nuts, or two cups cocoa- 
nut, or pint of almonds, blanched and 
pounded. 


Fried Cakes 


Cne-half cup sour cream, one half cup 
sour milk, one cup sugar, three eggs, one 


By 
MRS. F.W.OLIVER 


teaspoon each, salt, soda, and flavoring. 
Use as little flour as possible to roll. Fry 
in deep fat. 


Short Cake Crust 


Two pints of sifted flour, one level tea- 
spoon soda, and one of salt, and also one of 
baking powder, sifted through the flour. 
Wet with sour cream, divide into two por- 
tions, roll out, spread with melted butter, 
bake in quick oven. 


Hard Times Cake 


One cup sour cream, one cup light brown 
sugar, one-quarter cup melted butter, one 
egg, two cups flour, one-half teaspoon each, 
soda and salt, one teaspoon ginger. Bake 
in flat tin and frost with icing made of con- 
fectioner’s sugar, thinned with a little hot 
water, and flavored with vanilla. 


Cream Cake 


One cup thin, sour cream, two cups sugar, 
one-quarter cup butter, three cups flour, 
three eggs, one-half teaspoon salt, one-half 
teaspoon soda, one teaspoon baking pow- 
der, one of vanilla, one cup raisins. 


Almond Cream Cake 


One cup butter, one and one-half cups 
sugar, two and one-half cups flour, five 
eggs, one-half cup milk, two teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, one of vanilla. Bake in layers. 


Filling for Almond Cream Cake 


Three cups rich sour cream, whipped, 
add two cups sugar, one-half pound blanched 
almonds, chopped. 


Mary’s Cake 


One and one-half cups sugar, one-half 
cup butter, one cup tepid water, two and 
one-half cups flour, one teaspoon almond- 
extract, two teaspoons baking powder, one 
half teaspoon salt. Whites of four eggs. 
Bake in layers, in a quick oven. 


Filling for Mary’s Cake 


One cup sour cream, one cup sugar, boil, 
then beat in yolks of four eggs and one cup 
chopped nuts, one-half teaspoon vanilla. 
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Four New Peach Desserts 
B 
G. DRE is BACH 


Peach Cream Rings 

Measure two cupfuls of sifted flour. 
Add one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Sift again and mix with sweet cream to a 
dough as soft as can be handled easily. Use 
about three-quarters of a cupful of cream. 
Pat and roll out half an inch thick. Cut in 
rings witha jumble or cruller cutter and bake 
in quick oven. 

Peel and stone some ripe peaches. Put 
half a cupful of sugar and one cupful of 
water on to boil, and when syrup has formed 
drop in the peaches and cook until tender 
but not broken. Take out and drain. Pour 
the syrup into a small pitcher and lay half of 
a peach on each ring in the hole in center. 
Beat the white of one egg with one table- 
spoonful of powdered sugar until stiff. 
Drop a spoonful on each peach and set in the 
oven a minute or two to brown. Serve im- 
mediately with the peach juice. 


Peach Russe 

Soak one tablespoonful granulated gela- 
tin in one-fourth cup cold water for ten 
minutes and dissolve in one-third cup of 
scalded milk. Then add one-third cup 
powdered sugar and one teaspoonful vanilla 
or almond extract. Allow it to set over cold 
water, stirring constantly until it begins to 
jelly slightly. Then cut and fold lightly into 
the whips from three cups of medium cream. 
Serve in tall or sherbet glasses with quarters 
of fresh pared peach arranged point up 
around the outside and fill with the russe 
mixture. Chill thoroughly before serving. 


Decorate if desired with stiffly beaten plain 
whipped cream and a yellow nasturtium. 


Stuffed Peaches—No. 1 (for future use) 


Use large freestone peachcs, one-half 
pound of seeded raisins, one pint bottle of 
maraschino cherries chopped fine, a hali- 
cupful each of citron, candied orange peel, 
and almonds, chopped fine, three pounds of 
brown sugar, three cupfuls of vinegar, two 
cupfuls of water, one lemon peel cut in fine 
strips, stick cinnamon and cloves to taste. 
Scald the peaches in boiling water and re- 
move skins. Witha sharp knife, split them 
enough to remove pits. Makea filling of the 
raisins, cherries, citron, orange peel and al- 
monds. Fill peaches with this and sew them 
up with strong thread Makea syrup of the 
sugar, vinegar, water, lemon peel and spices. 
Cook the peaches in the syrup until tender,do- 
ing only a few ata time, and piace them in jars. 
Boil syrup five minutes and pour boiling hot 
in the jars. Seal and let stand two weeks. 


Stuffed Peaches—No. 2 (for immediate use) 

Pare and halve peaches and remove stones. 
Chop fine an equal quantity of almonds and 
English walnuts. Fill the halves with them 
and fasten together with tiny toothpicks. 
Sprinkle four or five tablespoonfuls of sugar 
over them and set in a saucepan with a little 
water. Steam ten minutes and allow to 
cool. Chill and serve cold with sugar and 
cream. If preferred, they can be stuffed with 
marshmallows, rolled in powdered sugar 
with browned almonds stuck in them and 
served with a bit of jelly or cand’ed ginger. 


INDEX TO RECIPES AUGUST NUMBER, 1911 


Almond or hickory 
nut cake 
Almond cream cake 
Butterscotch pie 
Creole green corn 
Currant conserve 
Cheese timbales 
Chiffonade dressing 
Coffee sou ffle 


French pickle 


cream cake 
Fried cakes 


Gingerbread 
Chantilly potatoes 
Canned pears 
Candied pears 
Cecils and lettuce salad... 
Creamed pie 
Creamed cake 
Delicious pear pickle 


Date pie : 


Hard times cake 
Ivory cream 
Mary’s cake 


Petite marmite 


East Indian soup 
Fruit in cantaloupes 


Filling for almond 
Filling for Mary’s cake... . 
Green corn stewed in cream 


Green grape jelly 


Ham loaves..... 


Molded mackerel 


Orange banana cream .... 


Potato and tomato 


Pear preserve 

Pear salad 

Peach cream rings........ 

Peach russe 

Rough robin 

Swiss chard with eggs .... 

Stewed rhubarb 

Sour cream pie 

Shortcake crust 

Stuffed peaches (No. 1)... 

Stuffed peaches (No. 2)... 

Tomato and cucumber 
jelly salad 

Tomato and crab salad ... 
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Duck design No. 2 


Tempting Bits of Cross- Stitch 


By ALICE E. MANNING 


HIS simple stitch of ancient origin 
is again advancing to the foremost 
ranks of popularity. From the 

handicraft shops come the most tempting 
bits of work—rabbit bibs for baby; pinafores 
with borders of Noah’s Ark animals for 
little sister; stunning coat collars, jabots, 
and dress trimmings in richly colored geomet- 
ric patterns; snowy white dressing table 
covers, with soft blue borders that just 
suggest the birds and bees and butterflies; 
window curtains with, perhaps, just three 
prim little rose trees above the lower hem; 
portieres with horizontal bands of quaint 
old sampler patterns. All these in such 
lovely schemes as delft blue stitchery on 
white linen; soft blues and greens with 
touches of bright gold and brown on coffee- 
colored voile; old rose and sage green on 
cream-colored scrim; soft but brilliant red- 
orange silk on dull blue burlap. These are 


only a few of the fascinating things we may 
see in cross stitch, nowadays. 

The extreme simplicity of the stitch, com- 
bined with the charm of the finished work, 
is enough to make the fingers of the most 
inexperienced embroideress itch for the 
needle. We have very good reason for find- 
ing these articles in cross stitch so lovely. 
There is an indescribable piquancy to the 
prim squareness of their patterns. Their 
straight lines rest us when we weary, as we 
sometimes do, of the many curved-line 
patterns all about us. Then, too, we feel the 
close relationship, the harmony, between 
the woven texture of the material and the 
stitches worked into its meshes. 

A certain quantity of well-designed cross 
stitch is good to have always in our homes. 
It pleases us and rests us; it is too modest 
to clamor for attention until it wearies us. 
Poorly designed cross stitch, on the other 


A Butterfly Border suitable for various uses. 
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Rose design No. 5. This can be effectively worked 
on the ends of a table runner 


hand, is apt to make us hate the work for- 
ever. A poor cross-stitch design is one that 
attempts to do that which straight lines can- 
not do—-to make a realistic picture, such as 
a bunch of roses, painfully shaded; a boy 
fishing, and the like. Such attempts are 
absurd; let us shun them, however popular 
they may threaten to become. 

The stitch is simply the crossing of two 
threads over a thread of the cloth, the needle 
being inserted into the meshes. The stitches 
in the best work, always cross each other in 
the same way, and are worked either all 
horizontally or all vertically, so that the 
stitches at the back all run the same way. 


Otherwise the surface is apt to look rough 
and seamy. 

A working pattern for cross-stitch is 
usually printed on paper marked off into 
little squares. The pattern, printed in solid 
color, fills a certain number of these squares. 
The pattern is followed, simply by making 
one cross stitch on the cloth to correspond 
with each colored square. For example, if 
we count five colored squares in the top line 
of a design, we make five cross stitches in 
like position on the cloth. A stitch may 
cross one or several threads of the cloth, 
according to its texture and the size we wish 
the finished design to be. By this you will 
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A possibility for a collar and cuff set. Border No. 4 
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A Cross-stitch Case from Assisi, Italy. 


see that a design may be enlarged from a 
paper pattern simply by increasing the size 
of the stitch. 

The ingenious worker will find it easy to 
adapt one pattern to many uses. One bor- 
der may be used for curtains, dresser scarfs, 
and trimming bands. The colors may be 
varied, the pattern may be worked and the 
background left uncovered, or the back- 
ground may be filled in; and the pattern left 
unworked. A single motif selected from the 
border may be used alone or repeated in a 
group on a bag, a lingerie pillow, or the yoke 
of a child’s dress. 

Burlap, monks’ cloth, heavy linen with a 
round thread, scrim, voile, huck,—any 
material, in fact, with a square weave, the 
threads of which can be counted easily, may 
be used. If the threads of a material can- 
not be easily counted, it is customary to 
baste canvas upon the cloth, and embroider 
through that. This is a very satisfactory 
method of doing cross-stitch as the square- 
ness of the pattern is insured, and it is a 
simple matter to pull away the threads of 
the canvas after the 


The working pattern cannot be furnished 


soft, rich green is best on pure white. On 
the cream-colored materials, two or three 
rather grayish or misty tones of color may 
be combined. Soft, twilight amethysts, 
creamy yellows, shades of old rose, sage 
green, gray blue, and salmon pink offer a 
wide variety for our selection. A few 
touches of black may be needed to give 
character to the whole. The darker ma- 
terials, such as coffee-colored voile, are 
handsomest in soft, brightly gleaming colors 
of shining thread. Such a border as No. 3 
done in this way, would give the effect of a 
band of jewels. 

A working pattern for design No. 1 (size 
214 by 3% inches) including canvas, and 
cotton for working costs 20 cents, postpaid. 
The cotton for work furnished in blue, red, 
yellow, green, or brown. 

Design No. 2 (214 by 3 inches) together 
with canvas and cotton for working costs 
20 cents, postpaid. 

Design No. 3 (3 by 4 inches) together 
with canvas and cotton for working costs 
20 cents, postpaid. Design No. 4 (2!4 inch 
band) together with 


pattern has been em- 


canvas and cotton costs 


broidered. 


25 cents, postpaid. De- 


The working thread 


sign No. 5 (5 by 6 inches) 


may be a fine worsted, 


including canvas and 


known as kindergarten 


cotton costs 35 cents, 


crewel, mercerized cot- 


ton, or pure silk, accord- 


postpaid. 
Address Handicraft 


ing tothe material upon 
which it is used. 


Dep’t of this Magazine, 


i 


A one-color effect, 
such as delft blue, dark 


381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, checks or money 


red, golden brown, or a 


Bunny design No. 1 


orders payable to Ameri- 
can Home Magazine Co. 
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DISCOVERIES 


This is the most popular department in the magazine. 


The price paid for Discoveries 


is one cent per printed word, cash on acceptance 


# To make the most of our summer this 
year, we went into session with regular COM- 
MITTEES and committee work. Father 
was the entertainment committee, whose 
duty it was to keep track of trains, and 
boats; plan trips, etc. Mother was the 
social committee. She provided the lunches 
for picnics, and invited the guests. The 
porch committee and the flower committee 
were the two girls, and as both had rather 
heavy work, they exchanged places at the 
end of each week. The porch committee 
placed chairs, rugs and tables on the porch 
every. morning, and removed the same at 
night. The flower committee refilled vases 
every day, and watered flower boxes and 
potted plants. The youngest (five years 
old) we made the comfort committee, 
whose task it was to bring fans, footstools, 
cushions, and books, and run little errands 
for the bigger folks. 
A. L. B., NEW YORK. 


# Purchase the raw nut rather than the 
desiccated COCOANUT. It is easily put 
through the food cutter, and, if the finest 
knife is used, it gives a more easily digested 
article for cakes or candies than the dried 
product. If more is ground than can be 


used, mix sugar with it and dry; it will . 


keep indefinitely. 
M. FE. S. H., MICHIGAN. 


# Electric PLATE-WARMERS for perma- 
nent installation in city or country houses, 
made with removable shelves and with either 
swinging or sliding doors, are among the 
new phases of household equipment. They 
are constructed with outer and inner bodies 
fitted to angle-iron frames, and between 
these walls is a solid body of insulating 
material. The warmers are made to order 
in dimensions to fit any available space in 
kitchen or butler’s pantry. 
J. A. R., JR., NEW YORK. 


# Two collie dogs that we have owned since 
they were puppies troubled us greatly by 
BARKING at passing people and horses. 
Tying them up and even whipping them 
were of no avail in breaking them of that 
bad habit. Finally we bought some of the 
toy torpedoes used by children on the Fourth 
of July, and exploded one of these each time 
the dogs ran out and barked. They are so 
afraid of them that it only took a few days 
to bring about a complete reformation. - It 
has since been tried repeatedly on other dogs 
and has never failed to break them of this 
annoying and unnecessary habit. 
G. E. L., NEW YORK. 


# Place cards that were really novel ap- 
peared recently on a table tastefully ar- 
ranged by one of my neighbors. Imagine 
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the pretty effect of seeing little birds of 

various colors—canary, bluebird, redbird, 

meadow lark—perch- 

ed,abird by each plate, 

on the rim of a goblet, 

and holding a place 

card in its beak, this 

~ forming a circle of 

) birds around the table. 

—— These little songster- 

models are nicely made 

of celluloid, and are 

very lifelike as to form 

and coloring. There is 

a tiny clip on the un- 

der side of the bird’s 

breast, that catches 

\ onto the rim of a glass. 

eee While thus held se- 

This celluloid bird perches curely the bird will 

on the rim of your gassand move back and forth 

olds your place card. 

quite gracefully when 

there is a little breeze caused by someone’s 
passing the table. 


ELSIE, NEW JERSEY. 


# Do not try to dig plantains out of the 
lawn early in the season when the roots are 
like wires. Wait until late in August when 
the plant has matured, but before the seeds 
are quite ripened. You will find the roots 
shriveled up and the whole plant can be 
easily pulled out by hand. 
B. L. D., MAINE. 


# On an all-day automobile jaunt I have 
seen the gasoline torch, which is carried as 
part of the tool-box equipment, very satis- 
factorily used to heat the coffee for the mid- 
day lunch. 

L. W., MISSISSIPPI. 


# WOOD COMPOSITION is believed by 
many interior decorators to be the coming 
material for home adornment. It is some- 
thing entirely new within two or three years, 
and its great possibilities are rapidly becom- 
ing more apparent. It is a mixture of wood 
and vegetable fibers with certain mineral 
ingredients, molded into the desired form 
and then baked until hard. It is so im- 
pressionable before the baking process that 
it will take and retain the slightest char- 
acteristics of any natural wood even to the 
graining, and can be stained to represent 
any decorative wood such as mahogany, 
oak, or Circassian walnut, or any metal. 
It is light in weight, fireproof, moisture- 
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proof, practically indestructible under any 
reasonable usage, and when a score or more 
of pieces are cast from the same mold, 
the individual pieces are much cheaper than 
those made of the genuine wood that the 
composition represents. It is used chiefly 
for wall paneling, moldings, lighting fix- 
tures, brackets, column caps, relief orna- 
ments, and in many other ways. It is espe- 
cially effective when used for carved oak 
paneling, and while real oak panels are 
always liable to crack when subject to 
changing degrees of heat or moisture, the 
composition will never crack. It has no 
grain like genuine wood, and nails or screws 
may be driven in it anywhere without 
causing it to crack or chip. , 
J. A. R., JR., NEW YORK. 


# Going into my kitchen recently, I saw a 
bunch of clean BROOM-STRAWS, neatly 
tied into a bundle that was about an inch in 
diameter. On inquiring what that was for, 
my cook replied, ‘‘ That’s my coahn-silkah.” 
And, sure enough, the tedious task of pick- 
ing “silk” from the corn can be done in a sur- 
prisingly short time with this simple device. 
M. H. M., NORTH CAROLINA. 
‘2 Be sure to use clean straws. It is well 
to have a whisk broom for this express pur- 
pose, which shall not be used for cleaning. 
The Editors. 


#TI made a few discoveries concerning 
brass and metal BEDSTEADS duringa dis- 
cussion by our Housekeepers’ Coéperative 
Association. Here are a few of the opin- 
ions expressed: Metal bedsteads are respon- 
sible for cold feet. The framework sags, in 
time, and this has an injurious effect on the 
reclining anatomy. On account of the sup- 
posed immunity from insects the care- 
takers are less diligent in their overhauling 
and cleansing and dust and lint accumulate. 
Constant rubbing and polishing of the ex- 
posed sections is necessary to keep the bed- 
stead attractive to the eye. A brass bed- 
stead must be sent away every three to five 
years for relacquering, which is expensive. 
The only preventive against finger marks is 
to keep some heavy woolen material con- 
stantly hanging over the foot railing. One 
member declared that the suggestion of 
prisons, pauperism and even hospitals was 
not good. Another said, “Never get a 
frame with square bars and supports; the 
bedstead is bound to be rickety.” Still 
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another: “If the frame is not of seamless 
tubing there will be trouble and the sides 
will curve.” 

Query: What should govern the selection 
of a bedstead? Is there a brass lacquer 
which will not tarnishand which the house- 
keeper may apply herself? What is the 
value of polishing cloths, dustless dusters, 
“witch wipers” and the like in caring for 
objects of nickel and brass. 

C. R., PENNSYLVANIA. 


# At a picnic here the boys had a “centi- 
pede race,” which may be new to some 
reader. Two smooth poles about five feet 
long and the size of a broomstick were used. 
Three boys stood astride of each, grasping 
the pole in their hands. At the signal they 
started and ran. The result was very funny. 
S. T., MAINE. 


# We consider LENTILS a valuable addi- 
tion to one’s diet when cooked and seasoned 
rightly. They serve the purpose, almost, of 
meat and potatoes. So many people claim 
that they are tasteless—and they are, the 
way some people cook them. I first learned 
about lentils in this magazine. I tried 
various ways of serving them and have 
finally worked out a way of my own. I soak 
them overnight, then cook them several 
hours in the fireless cooker, after adding an 
onion and some celery cut fine. This com- 
bination of flavor is good. When done, 
drain and serve in a white sauce. 
L. P. G., MISSISSIPPI. 


# An accident that befell my new flat 
SILVERWARE was particularly distress- 
ing. I bought a pair of rubber gloves to 
prétect my hands when washing dishes. 
After using them I noticed that my silver 
was almost entirely black with tarnish. I 
learned from a druggist that these gloves 
were coated with “fillers,” and many of 
them contained sulphur, which explained at 
once-the reason for the tarnish. The very 
soft rubber gloves are harmless, but this 
pair was stiff and white-coated. If the 
gloves are washed several times with soap 
and water, it will remove the sulphur. 
Mrs. O. G., WASHTNGTON. 


# In place of the fragrant lavender blos- 
soms, which cannot be obtained in all sec- 
tions of our country, try the common 
sweet clover plants and blossoms for scent- 
ing bed linen and towels. Gather the 
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leaves, stems and blossoms, in dry weather. 
Discard the tough stalks. If sheets are 
well stretched as soon as they are taken 
from the line, and neatly folded and put 
away with a spray of dried clover, one’s 
dreams will be of fresh green fields and 
new mown hay. 
A. M. B., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# Tiere is a summer tonic which many 
people need: Halve your food; double your 
drinking water—not ice water; treble your 
hours out of doors; and quadruple your 
laughter. Anon. 

'" Many persons could profitably halve 
their food, but not all persons. The 
Editors. 


This saucer not only holds the cup but provides resting place 
for sandwich or cake. 


# I was obliged to TRAVEL hundreds and 
sometimes thousands of miles with my 
three little children, and the question of 
laundry had to be carefully considered. I 
had my seamstress make for them large 
aprons of black sateen, with a bright red 
trimming of narrow braid or ribbon. The 
aprons were made with yokes, little turn- 
down collars, full sleeves with cuffs, and 
three large box plaits in front and back. 
The back seams were closed half way up, 
to protect the skirts and little trousers. 
Pockets added much to the pleasure of the 
wearers. The little folks enjoyed the 
“cover-alls,”” because they did away with 
the incessant cry, “Take care of your 
clothes.”” When the journey’s end was 
reached it was only the work of a few mo- 
ments to wash hands and faces and remove 
the aprons, and the children looked winsome 
and neat in their traveling suits. 
G. J. S., NEW JERSEY. 


# The civic league of a certain city had 
attempted to raise funds to purchase 
WASTE-PAPER receptacles for the streets. 
Money was not forthcoming, and the streets 
were very unsightly. An ice-manufacturing 
company donated a dozen and a half mold- 
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ing cans, which were useless to the factory 
on account of small leaks. When treated 
to a coat of black paint these made very 
presentable trash boxes. 

A., TEXAS. 


*In preparing clingstone PEACHES for 
canning, if you will cut them around, in- 
stead of lengthwise, and then give each end 
a little twist, the halves will come clear of 
the stone. Do this before peeling, as after 
peeling they are too slippery. ; 
Mrs. A. H. V., TEXAS. 


* If we oversleep and the good man does 
not have time to eat his breakfast, I make 
a generous cup of coffee and add to it a 
beaten egg, and plenty of cream. He can 
drink this in one minute, and will hardly 
miss his breakfast. People often have EGG 
DRINKS at soda fountains, but seldom 
think of preparing them at home. 
L. W. B.,.MIssouRI. 


* A unique LANTERN suitable for porches 
or dens, and readily made at home, has lately 
been used by several interior decorators. 
There is some doubt whether it was first 
designed by an architect or by his sister-in- 
law, who is an interior decorator. The 
framework is of wood, to be stained in any 
desired tone, but a dark brown is best, or 
a sheet copper framework would be still 
better. In shape it is as plain as possible, 
like a box with the end at the top covered 
‘with a sloping roof pro- 
jecting over the sides 
like the eaves of a 
house. The sides should 
be about eight inches 
wide by eleven up and 
down. In the four sides 
are cut the windows, 
with a margin of an 
inch or so all around, , A Pleasant Discovery is 

A : the ease with which you can 
and the windows consist moke at home this effective 
only of perforated tile 
laid over opalescent glass. An effective 
color scheme is with a green tile and yellow- 
ish-brown glass. Any carpenter, cabinet- 
maker, or metal worker can make the frame- 
work to hold the windows and _ provide 
for the electric wiring in case the amateur 
is not sure of his mechanical skill. 

J. A. R., JR., NEW YORK. 


* A teaspoonful of black currant jelly, dis- 
solved in a glass of real cold water, makes a 
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delicious and refreshing drink for the 
patient. On the very hot days of summer 
we serve it asa FAMILY BEVERAGE in 
place of tea or coffee. Black currant jelly 
is also considered by us to be a sure cure 
for sore throat. 

M. B. G., wIsconsIn. 


# In preparing meals for children from one 
to four years old, how many mothers have 
discovered the many uses of the FRUIT 
PRESS? I have found one indispensable. 
Through it can be pressed the pulp. of 
prunes, string beans, lima beans, and peas, 
thereby separating the digestible from the 
indigestible parts, and making it possible 
for young children to get the benefit of 
green vegetables and some fruits at an 
earlier age than would otherwise be safe. 
Boiled potatoes and carrots are especially 
attractive when prepared in this: way. 
H. A. L., NEW YORK. 
t=" The age at which children should first 
be given fruits and vegetables should be 
left to the family physician. The Editors. 


# We take long tramps in the mountains, 
and have learned to protect our feet with 
short strips of adhesive tape. Tender joints 
or blistered heels find great relief. 

C. F. A., OREGON. 


Last summer, when so much seemed to 
be going to waste in my garden, I had an 
inspiration. My family is very fond of 
vegetable soup. I canned, in pint jars, a 
mixture that I labeled “SOUP VEGE- 
TABLES.” These vegetables were to- 
matoes, onions, parsley, carrots, sweet pep- 
pers, and okra. I tried turnips, but it took 
longer to cook them and they became tough 
after boiling, so I gave them up. In some 
of the jars I put young beans, which were 
excellent. These vegetables were cut into 
very small pieces, and stewed together 
until thoroughly done. To each pint jar 
I added half a teaspoonful of salt. Celery 
would have added to the flavor, but I had 
none in my garden. These “soup vege- 
tables” were so delicious that just the addi- 
tion of boiling water made a very palatable 
soup. For my family of six I would use 
two cans of prepared consommé soup, and, 
with the addition of a pint of boiling water 
and a pint of soup vegetables, have, in short 
order, a most delicious vegetable soup. If 
also used, with most satisfactory results, 
beef extracts—two large teaspoonfuls to 
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a quart of boiling water—and a jar of 
the vegetables. It seems to me _ that 
we enjoyed these soup vegetables more 
than anything (except jelly) that I put up, 
and this summer I shall can just twice as 
many of them. J. G. C., NEW YoRK. 


# Among a dozen TOYS that have been 
given my baby there were two rattles with 
hard rings at the ends—just right for a 
baby to stick down his throat. There was 
a ball trimmed with loosely sewed bells 
that the baby immediately pulled off and 
put in his mouth. There was a worsted 
ball, so fuzzy that it furnished mouthfuls 
of lint. The only thing that it was possible 
to leave him with was a rubber ring too 
large to get caught in his throat. 
E. L. T., NEW YORK. 


# Never put gloves on the hand, when 
cleaning them with gasoline. The friction 
has been known to ignite the gasoline. 
I recently heard of a woman who was crip- 
pled for life in this way. 

L. R. S., WISCONSIN. 


#1 saw a friend impatiently cleaning a 
bean pot. I said to her, “Fill that with 
cold water; put in a teaspoonful of baking 
soda; cover, and set in the oven. When it 
has boiled half an hour it will be as easy to 
wash as a coffee cup.”’ Clean fish and 
meat roasting pans in the same way. 
J. A. R., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# A useful piece of furniture on the veranda 
of our summer cottage is one of those 
SETTLES, which, when its back is turned 
over, forms an ironing board. It is the 
largest size that comes. We stained it green 
and use it for a seat, while the box beneath 
is a convenient receptacle for all sorts of 
things. When we wish to have a meal out 
of doors, we turn the back over, and our 
dining table is all ready. 
H. L. G., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# We bought an abandoned farmhouse for 
a summer home. Water was piped into 
the kitchen sink from a spring above the 
house, but the sink spout was an unsolved 
problem. ‘“Let’s turn it into a WATER- 
GARDEN,” was the suggestion of one 
bright member of the family. So we sought 
in meadows and swamps for plants that like 
wet soil, and we planted blue and yellow 
iris, or “flags” as the country people call 
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them, tall meadow rue, cat-o’-nine tails, 
and ferns along the banks of our “brook.” 
This year that “brook” is a thing of beauty. 
The plants grow luxuriantly and absorb 
the odors or prevent their forming. We 
would not change it if we could. As the 
“water-system”’ is our own, with no meter 
to consider, we can leave the faucet open 
all the time, which keeps the channel clear 
and clean and the plants flourishing. 
S. S. T., MAINE. 


In the good stores you can discover decorated spice boxes, 
which, with their cases, add a pleasing touch to any kitchen. 


# If a steel pen suits you as to point and 
flexibility, do not throw it away because it 
has become incrusted with ink. Light a 
match and hold the pen in its flame for a 
minute or two. This softens the ink so that 
it can be readily wiped off with a bit of soft 
paper. A. M. D., omto. 


# My babies had the habit of putting 
everything, especially pins, into their 
mouths. I punished and remonstrated all 
to no purpose, until one day the older 
child turned to me saying, “Mamma do 
dat, too.” I was surprised to discover that 
I held two little gold pins between my lips 
while I was putting on the tiny garment 
they were to fasten. All unconsciously I 
was setting my children the example and 
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then punishing them for following it. Could 
we but realize it, much of the childish 
NAUGHTINESS is but an imitation of 
the actions of older people. 

W. W. H., NEW york. 


# A French chef dropped a hint to me the 
other day. After roasting a piece of meat 
that is to be served cold, he told me to 
wrap it in cheesecloth while it is still hot. 
This prevents drying out and losing flavor. 
M. B. G., WISCONSIN. 


* If your market-basket, clothes-basket, or 
waste-paper BASKET of willow shows a 
few loose ends, put it to soak for twenty 
minutes or half an hour in lukewarm water. 
A good way to do is to put the basket into 
the bathtub, resting it on the part that is 
to be repaired, then turn in enough water to 
soak this part. The important thing is to 
get. the willow ends soft and _ pliable. 
When this is accomplished the strips can be 
readily bent back into place, and if you 
push them in firmly, they will stay in place 
when dry. Never try to bend the willow 
strips while they are dry, as they will be 
sure to snap off. A. M. D., onto. 


* The best quality of cheesecloth makes the 
very nicest and coolest of summer UNDER- 
VESTS. Cut the vest out by a chemise 
pattern, but with a little more “‘fit”’ to it, 
making it just large enough to slip over the 
head comfortably. Finish the neck and 
armholes with beading, and whip a narrow 
lace on the edge. Then run a wash ribbon 
or a narrow linen tape through the beading. 
K. K., 


* A putty knife with its short handle and 
broad blade, is an indispensable tool in my 
kitchen. I use it for turning hash, fritters, 
and fish. Its broad end is also most useful 
in scraping pots and pans. 

C. F. A., OREGON. 


* The most skilful BUYER of meats among 
my feminine friends is Mrs. G., who has a 


method all her own. She takes to market a 
pair of white muslin mitts, which she slips 
over her gloves when lifting, pinching, and 


examining meats to learn their qualities and 
merits. She gets the best of meat, as a rule, 
and I think she never is cheated. 

J. E. J., NEW YORK. 


# While peeling MUSHROOMS I noticed 
tiny punctures like pin pricks in the white 
flesh. Examination with a microscope re- 
vealed the presence of small worms deep in the 
flesh, which were invisible to the naked eye. 
These punctures are not noticeable on the 
outside of the mushroom, but lie just be- 
neath the peeling, and when present this 
warning should never be disregarded; for 
wormy mushrooms, besides being unpleas- 
ant to contemplate, are positively poisonous. 
M. E. S. H., MICHIGAN. 


#In making my boys’ wash bloomers I 
used the widest width of silk hat ELASTIC 
(this is about three-eighths of an inch wide 
and costs seven or eight cents a yard here) 
instead of the cotton elastic. The silk elas- 
tic remained in good condition during the 
entire life of the suit, while the cotton elas- 
tic always had to be renewed several times. 
M. B. W., NEW YORK. 


#A genuine discovery was made at our 
house when we went down cellar a few days 
before Christmas to select a pumpkin for a 
pie. Among the pumpkins was a WATER- 
MELON in prime condition, which became 
a part of our Yuletide feast. It was in a 
cool and dry cellar that this phenomenon 
occurred. C., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# A recently invented keyless door lock is 
now on the market. It can be used on old 
or new doors and can be worked by a 
thumb knob and a system of four levers, 
but only by those who know the combination. 
J. A. R., JR., NEW YORK. 


# Very old, soft nainsook or lawn, such as 
babies’ dresses and fine lingerie are made of, 
is almost as good for polishing silver as 
chamois. All buttons and embroidery should 
be removed, and not a suspicion of starch 
should be left in it. These cleaners have 
the advantage of being easily washed. 
C. K., NEW YORK. 
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The Ballad of the Twins’ Teeth 


BY KEY CAMMACK 


Two litile girls of equal age, and equal size and equal fairness 
Have come to a parting of the ways— 
The first in all of their sun bright days- 
Which would seem to hint upon Nature’s part a culpable lack of squareness 


For one of the twins has lost two teeth—two beautiful litile white front teeth ~ 
And, upon each aforesaid time, 
Under her pillow she’s found a dime! 

Twice has she found a brand new dime—her little pillow beneath! 


All day long does the other twin—the sad disconsolate other twin— 
Vainly tug at a piece of silk 
Tied about teeth that are white as milk— 
While the other twin—the proud rich twin—looks on with a wide superior grin! 
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